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At  School  and  College. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  born  on  the  Qtli  of  December,  1608,  in 
Bread  Stieet,  Cheapside,  London.  There  his  father, 
John  Milton,  had  been  estabhshed  some  eight  or  nine 
years  as  a  scrivener,  a  business  which  combined  some- 
tliing  of  the  practice  of  a  sohcitor  with  the  work  of  a  law 
stationer,  drawing  up  wills,  marriage  settlements,  receiving 
money  from  clients  for  investment,  and  the  like  ;  a  business 
respectable  and  lucrative,  when  pursued  with  diligence  and 
probity.  The  scrivener's  father,  Richard  Milton,  yeoman  of 
Slanlon  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire,  was  a  staunch  Catholic,  who 
had  once  and  again  paid  heavy  fines  for  non-attendance  at 
the  parish  church,  his  recusancy  costing  him  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  our  money.  The  yeoman's  son  turned  Protestant  (at 
the  University  of  Oxford  as  one  story  goes),  and  being  dis- 
owned by  the  Catholic  sire  had  to  make  his  own  .way  in  the 
world  as  best  he  might.  He  had  come  to  London  about 
1586,  and  appears  to  have  earned  a  livelihood  by  teaching, 
perhaps  music,  mainly,  in  which  he  was  proficient,  until  he 
contrived  somewhat  late  in  life  to  become  a  qualified  member 
of  the  Scriveners'  Company,  and  began  business  for  himself  at 
the  Spread  Eagle,  Bread  Street,  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  So  the  poet  came  of  a  stock  marked  by 
tenacity  of  will.  Of  his  mother  little  is  ascertainable  beyond 
the  son's  testimony  that  she  was  ''  a  most  excellent  mother, 
and  particularly  known  for  her  charities  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 
The    first  sixteen    years   of   Milton's  life  were  passed  at 


home  under  tlioioiigh  training.  His  father,  who  was  known 
as  a  man  of  Hterary  taste,  and  skilful  in  musical  composition, 
took  pains  to  instruct  his  son  in  his  own  favourite  art,  and  to 
secure  for  him  sound  teaching  in  all  branches  of  what  was 
accounted  liberal  education,  cherishing  the  hope  that  his  boy 
would  become  an  ornament  of  the  Church. 

A  portrait  of  the  child  at  ten  years  of  age  shews  him,  says 
Professor  Masson,  "  a  very  grave  and  intelligent  little  Puritan 
boy  with  auburn  hair,  the  prevailing  expression  of  his  face  a 
loveable  seriousness."  The  first  engraver  of  the  picture 
ventured  to  inscribe  under  the  portrait  the  lines  from  Paradise 

Regained  : 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing  ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good  ;  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  riglileous  things," 
Probably  the  description  is  strongly  coloured  by  the  poet's 
recollection   of   his  own  childhood.     At   the  time  when  the. 
portrait  was  painted    the  boy's  tutor  was  Thomas  Young,  a 
Scotsman,  graduate  of  St.  Andrew's,  then  a  curate  in  London, 
afterwards  to  be  eminent  among  the  Puritan  clergy.     Milton 
has  left  on  record  his  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  Young, 
who   seems   to   have   continued   his   oversight  of   the  boy's 
supplementary  studies  after  he  became  a  pupil  of  St.  Paul's 
School  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  1619  or  1620. 

The  headmaster  of  that  school,  Mr.  Alexander  Gill,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  had  a  great  reputation  both  as  a  learned 
man  and  a  successful  teacher.  He  had  a  scheme  for  the. 
reform  of  English  spelling,  which  he  incorporated  in  what' 
was  then  a  rare  and  singular  kind  of  book,  a  systematic 
grammar  of  the  English  tongue.  Under  the  head  of  Syntax 
the  author  treats  of  the  various  figures  of  speech,  giving 
examples  freely  from  the  English  poets,  particularly  from 
Spenser.  From  Gill  in  all  likelihood  young  Milton  received 
his  first  impressions  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  mother 
tongue  ;  and  when  in  later  years  he  pondered  the  question- 
whether  for  his  great  work  he  should  use  Latin,  the  language 


of  learned  Europe,  or  his  native  English,  the  influence  of  his 
teacher  may  have  gone  a  long  way  to  determine  the  choice 
so  momentous  for  himself  and  for  his  country. 

During  his  school  years  it  seems  that  the  boy,  at  his 
father's  suggestion,  added  some  study  of  French  and  Italian 
to  his  ordinary  lessons.  The  latter  language  may  have  been 
all  the  more  attractive  because  he  had  formed  a  friendship^ 
the  most  ardent  friendship  of  his  life,  with  Charles  Diodati^  a 
schoolfellow,  the  son  of  a  naturalized  Italian  physician,  held 
in  high  esteem  on  his  own  account,  and  also  because  he  was 
a  brother  of  the  Genevan  divine,  Giovanni  Diodati,  famous 
for  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  learned  labours. 

From  very  early  years  young  Milton  had  been  given,  he 
tells  us,  to"  prosing  and  versing,"  chiefly  the  latter,  in  EngUsh 
and  other  tongues,  and  we  have  two  of  his  "  versings  "  made  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  apparently  he  had  made  some 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  :  his  paraphases  of  Psalms  cxiv 
and  cxxxvi.  Apart  from  the  question  of  poetic  merit  these 
compositions  are  significant  of  the  bent  of  the  youthful  mind. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  when  Milton  was  ready  for  the 
University,  just  before  his  leaving  home,  his  elder  sister  Anne 
was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  who  held  a  good 
appointment  in  the  Crown  Office  in  Chancery.  Her  father 
gave  her  a  considerable  dowry.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
notable  and  promising  pupil  of  St.  Paul's  School  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  which  was  supposed  to  be  less  infected  with 
Romanism  than  the  other  University. 

On  February  12th,  1625,  Milton  was  entered  as  a  student 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  His  matriculation  entry  in 
the  books  of  the  University  is  two  months  later,  April  9th, 
1625.  Between  the  two  dates  James  I.  had  died  and 
Charles  I.  come  to  the  throne. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  tutor  to  whom  Milton  was  con- 
signed was  William  Chappell,  then  Fellow  of  Christ's,  a  man 
in  repute  for  learning  and  logic  fence,  but  of  somewhat 
arbitrary  temper  and  strongly  High  Church  proclivities. 
Between  such  a  tutor  and  a  youth  of  Milton's  parts  and 
character  it  was  almost  to  be  expected  that  dislike  and  mis- 
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understanding  would  arise.  Friction  did  occur  soon,  out  of 
which  a  story  against  Milton  grew,  but  that  the  affair  was  not 
discreditable  to  the  youth  is  plain  from  the  fact  that,  after  a 
brief  absence  from  Cambridge,  he  returned  without  losing  a 
term,  and  was  transferred  to  another  tutor,  Nathaniel  Tovey, 
a  most  unusual  arrangement. 

For  some  time  Milton  was  decidedly  unpopular  at  Christ's, 
and  among  the  undergraduates  generally,  which  is  npt 
surprising  in  the  case  of  a  youth  of  such  independent  de- 
meanour, self  reliance,  and  conscious  superiority  to  the 
common  run  of  his  associates.  He  himself  speaks  of  "  a 
certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness  and  self 
esteem  of  what  I  was  or  what  I  might  be,"  as  characteristic 
of  him  in  those  days  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  others 
would  describe  a  young  man  who  so  describes  himself.  He 
wrote,  at  twenty,  to  his  friend  Gill  the  younger,  son  and 
assistant  of  his  old  schoolmaster  :  "  Here  among  us  are  barely 
one  or  two  who  do  not  flutter  off,  all  unfledged,  into 
theology,  having  gotten  of  philology  or  of  philosophy  scarce 
so  much  as  a  smattering.  And  of  theology  they  are  content 
with  just  what  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  patch  up  a  paltry 
sermon." 

The  tone  is  contemptuous  enough,  but  it  was  natural  for 
this  young  man  to  hate  indolence  and  pretence.  A  little  later, 
he  delivered  himself  to  this  effect  in  an  academic  speech  : 
*'  If  from  boyhood  we  allow  no  clay  to  pass  without  its  lessons 
and  diligent  study,  if  in  Art  we  wisely  omit  what  is  foreign, 
superfluous,  useless,  then  certainly  within  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great  we  shall  have  made  a  greater  and  more  glorious 
conquest  than  that  of  the  globe." 

Though  a  young  man  of  this  ambition  did  not  quickly 
ingratiate  himself  with  his  fellows,  he  gradually  came  to  be 
respected  not  only  in  his  own  college  but  in  the  University 
generally.  By  the  time  that  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
January,  1629,  his  intellectual  preeminence  over  men  of  his 
own  age  was  acknowledged.  When  he  completed  his  career 
by  taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1632,  Cambridge  on  the 
whole  was  proud  of  him.     There  remain  certain  productions 
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of  his  during  the  seven  years  of  his  University  Hfe,  seven 
Latin  essays  delivered  by  him  either  in  the  hall  of  Christ's 
College  or  in  the  University  School,  four  of  his  Latin 
Familiar  Epistles,  and,  of  much  more  importance,,  a  ni,imber  of 
poems,  Latin  and  EngUsh.  The  former  require  no  more  than 
mention  here,  the  seven  pieces  of  the  Elegiariim  Liber,  five 
short  epigrams  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  lir^t  five  pieces  qf 
the  Silvanim  Liber,  the  chief  of  these  being  a  hexameter  po^m 
^entitled  In  Qiiintnm  Novembris  (a  rather  ferociously  Protestant 
outburst),  and  a  piece  headed  Natnram  non  pali  Senium.  The 
English  poems  concern  us  more  nearly.  One,  On  the  DeaUi 
of  a  Fair  Infant,  his  sister's  first  child,  was  written  when  the 
uncle  was  seventeen  ;  the  lines  beginning  "Hail,  native 
language,"  in  1628  ;  the  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity  in  1629  ;  the  fragment  called  The  Passion  and  the  Song 
on  May  il/or«///^  probably  in  1630  ;  the  lines  On  Shakespeare, 
the  two  pieces  On  the  University  Carrier,  the  Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  the  sonnet  To  the  Nightingale 
and  that  headed  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  Twenty-Thref   m 

1630-31-  : 

This  booklet  intends  no  new  appreciation  of  Milton  as  a 
poet,  but  only  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  Still;  it  is  pertinent 
to  our  purpose  to  remark  how  Milton's  genius  was  shaping  its 
course  while  he  was  at  Cambridge,  questing  now  in^  one  di- 
rection, now  in  another,  and  finding  its  most  congenial  path 
upward  to  things  sublime  and  sacred.  His  muse  was  ever 
happiest  in  a  soaring  flight.  It  is  even  yet  almost  incredible 
that  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity  was  written  by  a  poet  of  no  more 
than  twenty  years.  And  it  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  that 
when  the  youthful  writer,  flushed  with  such  a  victory,  set 
himself  to  delineate  the  Passion,  he  so  soon  "found  the 
subject  to  be  above  the  years  he  had"  when  he  wrote  thp 
Fragment,  "  and  nothing  satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  left 
it  unfinished." 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  Milton's  parents  and  friends  that 
he  would  become  a  clergyman,  but  the  hope  was  frustrated 
both  by  outward  circumstance  and  innate  tendency,  a  tendency 
not  quite  clearly  indicating  itself  when  he  left  Cambridge, 
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The  outward  circumstance  was  Laud's  management  of  the 
Churcli.  That  small-minded  man,  who  entered  his  dreams 
in  his  diary,  and  trembled  and  shuddered  at  ill  omens  like  any 
village  crone,  had  come  to  ascendency  over  the  vacillating 
king  by  always  knowing  what  he  wanted  and  pertinaciously 
trying  to  get  it.  The  reign  of  **  Thorough  "  began  just  about 
the  time  that  Milton  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  from  then 
to  the  end  of  his  course  at  Cambridge  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  the  Anglican  Church  had  no  room  for  such  men 
as  him.  His  own  words  written  ten  years  later  express  his  mind 
plainly  :  '*To  the  service  of  the  Church,  by  the  intention  of 
my  parents  and  friends  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine 
own  resolutions  till,  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and 
perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  Church, — that  he 
who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  oath 
withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would 
retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure  or  split  his  faith, — I 
thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
sacred  office  of  speaking  bought  and  begun  with  servitude 
and  forswearing.  Howsoever  thus  Church-outed  by  the 
Prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I  have  to  meddle  in 
these  matters.  .  ."     {The  Reason  of  Church  Governuienl). 

Here  a  question  arises.  Subscription  blocked  Milton's 
way  and  prevented  his  taking  orders.  But  he  had  already 
subscribed,  we  may  presume,  when  he  took  his  degrees.  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  about  the  condition  required  when  he 
regarded  the  Anglican  as  the  true  Church.  But  when  the 
Laudian  process  of  transformation  had  continued  a  year  or 
two,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  Milton  that  he  could  not 
become  a  sworn  servant  of  a  Church  which  was  sinking 
rapidly  into  servility  to  an  encroaching  despotism.  That  con- 
viction would  naturally  lead  him  to  consider  for  himself  the 
whole  question  of  the  rightfulness  of  solemnly  swearing  that 
doctrines  were  true  and  final  which  he  had  never  really 
examined  nor  at  present  was  able  to  examine.  He  concluded 
against  subscription. 
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In  Preparation  :    Study  and  Travel. 

MILTON  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  July,  1632,  and  the 
clerical  office  being  impossible,  had  to  consider  what 
was  his  true  vocation.  How  his  thoughts  ran  we 
partly  discern  in  the  sonnet  On  being  arrived  at  the  age  of 
Twenty -Three. 

"  How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 

Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year  ! 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  Spring  no  bud  or  blossom  show'tii. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  tlie  truth, 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near  ; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 

That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  endueth. 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  Will  of  Heaven  ; 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master's  eye." 

A  word  or  two  may  be  in  place  here  about  the  outward 
**  semblance  "  of  the  youth  who  deemed  himself  not  yet  to 
have  attained  to  manhood  at  twenty  three  and  expecting  to 
be  M agister  Artinni  in  a  few  months.  (If  he  had  a  certain 
''  honest  haughtiness"  surely  there  was  a  fine  humility  in  him, 
too.).  He  was  a  little  under  the  medium  height,  fresh  and 
ruddy  of  complexion,  good-looking,  carrying  himself  with  the 
grace  of  a  good  swordsman,  and  one  accomplished  in  gentle- 
manly exercises.  iMen  who  did  not  like  him  called  him  ^*  the 
Lady  of  Christ's,"  not  so  much  because  he  was  fair  and  hand- 
some, as  because  of  his  fastidious  delicacy  in  certain  ways.    He 


H 
kept  no  lewd  company  and  detested  jokes  which  played  with 
things  impure.     His  mishkers  might  have  given  him  a  worse 
nickname,  if  they  had  understood  that  Milton's  aversion  from 
what  is  often  accounted  excusable  in  youth  did  not  proceed 
merely   from    fineness   of    taste,    but  from   firm  and  settled 
principle.     What  the  principle  was  he  has  left  on  record  in  a 
pamphlet  published  ten  years  after  he  left  Cambridge — the 
pamphlet  already  quoted.     He  tells  how  his  favourite  authors 
at  first  were  "  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,"  and  that  when  he 
dared  to  aspire  to  become  a  poet,  he  dared  also  to  aspire  to  be 
a  chaste  one,  and  continues  :    "  By  the  firm  settling  of  these 
persuasions  I  became  so  much  a  proficient  that  if  I  found 
those   authors   (Horace   and    Ovid   for   example)   anywhere 
speaking     unworthy    things    of   tliemselves,   or   unchaste    of 
those    names   which    they   had  before  extolled,  this  effect  it> 
wrought  with  me  ;  From  that  time  forward  their  art  I  still 
applauded,  but  the    men  I  deplored,  and  above  them  all  I 
preferred    the    two    famous    renowners    of    Beatrice     and 
Laura  (Dante  and  Petrarch),  who    never  Write    but  honour 
of   them  to    whom    they    devote     their     verse,    displaying 
sublime    and   pure    thought    without    transgression.      And 
long    it    was    not    after    when    I    was    confirmed     in    this 
opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to 
write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things  ought  himself  to  be  a 
true  poem,— that  is  a  composition  and   pattern  of  the  best 
and  honourablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises 
of  heroic  men  and  famous  cities  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
ebcperience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy." 
Later  he  alludes  to  "the  divine  volumes  of  Plato  and  his 
equal  Xenophon,  where  if  I  should  tell  you  what  I  learnt  of 
chastity  and   love,^I    mean   that  which  is  truly  so,   whose' 
charming-cup  is  only  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to 
those  who  are  worthy;    the  rest   are  cheated  with  a  thick 
intoxicating  potion  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the  abuser  of 
Love's  name  carries  about, — and  how  the  ,first  and  chiefest 

ofBce  of  love  begins  and  ends  in   the  soul it  might 

be    worth    your    listening."       Then    he    proceeds:     "  This- 
that    I    have    hitherto    related    hath    been    to    show    that. 
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though  Christianity  had  been  but  shghtly  taught  me,  yet 
a  certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition,  and  moral 
discipHne  learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to 
keep  nie  in  disdain  of  far  less  incontinencies  than  this  of  the 
bordello.  But,  having  had  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
unfolding  these  chaste  and  high  mysteries  with  timeliest  care 
infused,  that  '  the  body  is  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the 
body,'  thus  also  I  argued  to  myself,  that,  if  unchastity  in  a 
woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a 
scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not 
so  thought,  be  much  more  deflowering  and  dishonourable." 

Milton  would  not  have  said  these  things  but  for  nauseous 
charges  made  against  him  by  his  enemies  to  which  he  had  to 
give  most  emphatic  denial,  but  one  feels  that  he  seized  the 
occasion  to  set  forth  his  strong  conviction  that  the  highest 
excellence  in  poetry,  or  indeed  in  any  domain  of  human 
achievement,  is  unattainable  except  by  a  chaste  and  lofty  soul. 
It  is  not  every  man's  theory.  It  has  been  argued  that  he  v\/ho 
would  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  must  venture  on  many 
and  different  varieties  of  human  experience  ;  that,  in  short, 
what  plain  men  call  vice  widens  the  range  of  art  and  intensifies 
its  power.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  here  on  the  matter  is 
that  Milton  is  on  the  other  side,  the  greatest  of  English  poets 
save  one,  and  for  sublimity  matchless  even  by  that  one. 

The  young  man  of  twenty-three  had  now  to  choose  his 
profession,  or,  in  more  appropriate  phrase,  to  discover  what 
was  the  task  appointed  for  him.  Having  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  cherished  purpose  to  take  orders,  what  new  course 
was  he  to  shape  for  himself  ?  For  a  short  time  he  seems  to 
have  thought  of  law,  but  decided  against  it.  He  probably 
did  not  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  entering  on  the 
only  literary  career  then  open  by  which  a  man  might  live. 
The  stage  was  in  a  thriving  way,  and  many  a  man  earned  a 
livelihood,  some  gained  wealth,  by  the  playwright's  craft,  but 
neither  the  character  nor  the  genius  of  Milton  could  con- 
descend to  the  theatre  of  that  generation.  To  him  it  appeared 
that  no  immediate  step  could  be  taken.      He  must  cultivate 
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his  mind,  exercise  his  powers,  and  await  the  ripeness  and  the 
event  toward  which  "Time  and  the  Wih  of  Heaven"  might 
lead  him. 

Just  before  Milton  left  Cambridge  his  father  had  retired 
from  an  active  part  in  the  Bread  Street  business,  leaving  it  to 
be  managed  by  one  Thomas  Bower,  and  had  taken  a  house  in 
Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  hoped  to  spend  his  re- 
maining years  in  leisure  and  rural  quiet.      His  son  desired  to 
take  up  his  abode  under  the  paternal  roof,  there  to  continue 
his  studies  for  an  indefinite  time.     It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  remonstrance  this  intention  would  provoke  from  quite 
sincere  well-wishers,  to  say  nothing  of  another  kind,  or  what 
disappointment  the  good  father  must  have  felt  and  expressed. 
He,  however,   was  soon   brought  to  acquiesce  in   his  son's 
singular  scheme  of  life  for  the  present,  and  the  agreement  is 
commemorated  in  the  verses  Ad  Palreni.     That  the  poet  ad- 
dressed his  father  in  Latin,  and  with  many  classic  allusions, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  old   gentleman,  now  in   his 
seventieth  year,  had  retained  his  early  knowledge  of  humane 
letters  ;  but  it  may  also  be  suspected  that  one  reason  for  the 
use  of  that  language  was  that  the  son  could  express  himself 
more  fluently  in  Latin  than  in   English  on  what  lay  near  his 
heart.      His   reticence  found  "the  tongue  of  the  Romans" 
more  apt  than  his  own  for  the  expression  of  gratitude  and 
filial  piety.     At  any  rate,   Milton   never  uttered  warm,  deep 
feeling  more  freely  than  in  these  lines.    He  owed  a  great  deal 
to  his  generous  father,  and  his  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  is 
as  adequate  as  his  command  of  words  can    make    it.     The 
closing  lines  may  be  given  in  Professor  Masson's  translation  : 
'*  So,  my  father  dear,  since  the  perfect  sum  of  your  merit 
Baffles  equal  return,  and  your  kindness  all  real  repayment, 
Be  the  mere  record  enou^iv,  and  the  fact  (hat  my  grateful  remembrance 
Treasures  the  itemed  account  of  debt  and  will  keep  it  for  ever. 
Ye  too,  my  youlhful  verses,  my  pastime  and  play  for  the  present, 
Should  you  sometimes  dare  to  hope  for  eternal  existence, 
Lasting  and  seeing  the  light  when  your  master's  body  has  mouldered, 
Not  whirled  down  in  oblivion  deep  in  the  darkness  of  Orcus, 
Mayhap  this  tribute  of  praise  and  the  thus  sung  name  of  my  parent 
Ye  shall  preserve,  an  example,  for  ages  yet  in  the  future."' 
^Life  of  Milton  vol.  I,  pp.  336-7. 
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For  some  six  years  Milton  remained  in  the  calm  retreat  o£  his 
father's  house,  surrounded  with  sylvan  beauty,  reading,  think- 
ing, writing  in  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  vocation 
of  a  poet,  of  which  he  now  began  to  feel  assurance.  His  own 
words  on  that  calling  are  :  *'  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases*  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and 
select  reading,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly 
and  generous  acts  and  affairs,"  To  the  same  purport  are 
those  lines  in  Comas  : 

"  And  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retir'd  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
Tiiat  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  ail-too  ruffled  and  sometimes  impair'd." 
How  the  poet  read,  we  may  gather  from  later  words  of  his 

in  Paradise  Regained : 

"  Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgement  equal  or  superior. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself." 

There  are  two  phrases  in  the  prose  extract  to  which  attention 
may  be  drawn  :  that  of  **  select  reading  "  and  that  of  "  insight 
into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  and  affairs."  Milton  had 
no  ambition  to  be  what  some  men  call  a  ''  scholar,"  a  being 
crammed  with  knowledge  useful  or  useless,  accurately  in- 
formed about  trifles,  able  to  cite  the  opinions  of  a  hundred 
authors,  but  having  none  of  his  own  worth  consideration.  He 
sought  to  know  not  all  but  the  best  that  has  been  written. 
And  since  in  Action,  not  in  Thought  alone,  man  fulfils  his 
destiny,  Milton  desired  not  book  knowledge  only,  but  insight 
into  "acts  and  affairs."  Some  critics,  failing  to  note  Milton's 
aim,  have  misjudged  his  efforts. 

The  chief  productions  of  this  happy  period  of  Milton's  life, 
in  order  of  time,  are  V Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  the  fragment 
called  Arcades,  the  three  short  pieces  At  a  Solemn  Mnsic,  On 


Time,  and  Upon  the  Circumcision,  the  poem  which  Milton 
called  A  Masqne,  generally  known  as  Comns,  and  Lycidas, 
in  which  he  laments  the  untimely  death  of  Edward  King,  a 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  by  shipwreck  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
Appreciation  of  Milton's  poetry  caii  have  but  a  small  place  in 
this  brief  account  of  his  lifeasa  worthy  of  Congregationalism-; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  author  of  that  pair  of 
exquisite  poems  V Allegro  and  //  Penseroso,  which  reflect  his 
youthful  mind  in  its  gayer  and  its  graver  mood,  wns  already  a 
Puritan  and  more  than  a  Puritan  ;  a  Dissenter,  but  none  the 
less  ajover  of  Beauty  because  sternly  vowed  to  the  quest  and 
utterance  of  Truth.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Comus, 
which  "  abounds  with  so  much  true  imagination,  such  attrac- 
tiveness of  fancy,  such  grace  of  language  and  of  metre,  and 
contains  so  much  thought  and  wisdom," ^  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Puritanism.  It  is  not  true  that  Milton  was  divided 
in  mind,  or  that  he  was  a  poet  in  spite  of  his  Puritanism.  It 
was  by  his  Piu-itanism  that  he  rose  to  those  strains  so  clear 
and  pure  that  linger  in  the  ears  of  men  for  ever.  In  singleness 
of  heart  he  sang  out  of  the  full  integrity  of  his  unfaltering  soul. 
The  critics  who  find  a  change  of  view,  an  altered  mood,  a  Puri- 
tanism more  severe,  in  Lycidas  than  in  Comns  forget  the 
difference  of  occasion,  and  ignore  what  had  been  going  on  in 
England  during  the  last  few  years  before  LjydJrtswas  written  ; 
and  they  overlook  the  fact  that  in  that  great  threnody  (the 
finest,  except  Shelley's  Adonais,  in  the  English  language) 
Milton  mourns  more  for  the  Ciiurch's  loss  than  for  his  own. 

In  the  spring  of  1638  Milton  set  out  on  a  foreign  tour, 
which  he  doubtless  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  pre- 
paration for  his  life  task.  His  mother  had  died  in  the  previous 
year  ;  his  younger  brother  Christopher,  about  to  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  had  married,  and  he  and  his 
wife  had  gone  to  Horton  to  bear  the  aged  father  company. 


='The  young  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  poems  may  be  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Masson's  great  work,  or  failing  that  to  the  wise  and  discriminating  observations 
of  the  late  Dr.  Garnett's  Life  of  Milton.  Mark  Pattison  made  acute  remarks,  but 
his  conception  of  Milton  was  distorted  by  literary  and  scholastic  prejudice  almost  as 
much  as  Dr.  Johnson's  was  by  political  hostility. 

'Henry  Reed. 
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So  nothing  hindered  the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  desire  to  go 
abroad,  since  his  father  was  willing  to  provide  handsomely 
for  the  tour.  We  may  not  follow  him  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
the  great  Grotius,  through  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  complimented  by 
noble  and  learned  persons,  on  to  Rome,  where  Cardinal 
Barberini  was  extremely  courteous  to  him,  and  he  heard 
Leonora  Baroni  sing,  and  made  acquaintance  with  Holstenius, 
a  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Nor  may  we  dwell  on  his  enjoy- 
ment at  Naples  of  the  hospitality  and  conversation  of  the 
venerable  Marquis  Manso,  the  protector  and  friend  of  Tasso 
and  Marini.  From  Naples  he  turned  homeward,  for  a  reason 
to  be  given  presently,  instead  of  going  on  to  Sicily  and  Greece 
as  he  had  intended.  He  again  visited  Rome  and  Florence, 
on  the  second  occasion  meeting  Galileo,  then  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Inquisition,  and  blind.  Thence  through 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  he  made  his  way  to  Venice,  from  Venice 
to  Geneva  and  home. 

Though  the  tour  cannot  be  described  there  are  some  notes 
characteristic  of  Milton  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  had  been 
prudently  advised  to  be  chary  of  speech  on  political  and 
ecclesiastical  topics  in  foreign  company,  and  he  so  far  acted 
upon  the  advice  as  to  make  it  his-  rule  *'  not  of  my  own 
accord  to  introduce  in  those  places  conversation  about  religion, 
but  if  interrogated  respecting  the  faith,  then,  whatsoever  I 
should  suffer,  to  dissemble  nothing.  What  I  was,  if  anyone 
asked,  I  concealed  from  no  one."  Such  was  Miltonic  reser- 
vation !  No  wonder  he  rather  frightened  Manso  by  his  bold- 
ness, and  caused  some  anxiety  to  friends  in  Rome,  where  he 
stoutly  defended  Protestantism. 

Another  characteristic  trait  is  shewn  in  a  note  which  Milton 
thought  fit  to  append  to  his  own  account  of  his  Continental 
tour  :  "  I  again  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  all  those  places 
where  so  many  things  are  considered  lawful,  I  hved  sound 
and  untouched  from  all  profligacy  and  vice,  having  the  thought 
perpetually  with  me  that,  though  I  might  escape  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  escape  the  eyes  of  God." 

t'  The  two  declarations  have  a  vital  connection  ;  purity  of  life 
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and  fearless  courage  are  more  closely  akin  than  is  commonly 
thought. 

In  the  scheme  of  Milton's  travels  Sicily  and  Greece  had 
been  included,  but,  as  just  said,  he  renounced  what  he  must 
have  anticipated  as  the  chief  delight  of  his  tour,  turning 
homeward  from  Naples.  The  reason  of  this  change  in  his 
plans  was  that  he  received  alarming  news  of  the  imminence 
of  civil  war  in  England.  **  I  considered  it  dishonourable,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  enjoying  myself  at  my  ease  in  foreign  lands,  while 
my  countrymen  were  striking  a  blow  for  freedom.''  But 
probably  hearing  on  his  homeward  journey  that  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home  was  not  so  serious  as  he  had  at  first  been  given 
to  understand,  he  did  not  hurry.  Tlie  business  was  only  the 
abortive  and  ignominious  "  First  Bishops'  War." 

At  Geneva  in  June,  1639^  it  seems  all  but  certain  that  Milton 
first  heard  of  the  death  of  his  bosom  friend,  Charles  Diodati. 
The  blow  must  have  been  terrible  ;  Milton's  friendship  for 
Diodati  was  the  supreme  friendship  of  his  life.  In  Diodati 
he  recognised  his  peer,  with  whom  he  corresponded  on  equal 
teims,  and  found  him  a  connade  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  boldest  hopes.  The  loss  of  the  brother 
of  his  soul  was  a  sorrow  only  to  be  comprehended  by  a  nature 
great  and  solitary  as  his  own.  Something  of  his  passionate 
grief  he  expressed  in  his  Epilaphiiun  Damonis.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  us  that  the  poet  chose  to  write  in  Latin.  If  he 
had  dared  to  use  his  mother  tongue  we  might  have  had  an 
English  poem  surpassing  his  own  Lyciiias.  King  had  only 
been  known  to  Milton  as  one  of  the  students  of  his  college  ; 
Diodati  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend  from  boyhood. 

Soon  after  Milton's  return  to  England,  his  father  went  to 
live  in  Reading,  his  son  Christopher  and  Christopher's  wife 
going  with  him.  The  poet  preferred  London,  and  after  a 
short  time  in  lodgings  took  a  house  in  Aldersgate,  then  out- 
side the  city  walls  ;  **  a  pleasant  garden  house."  He  always 
must  have  a  garden.  Here  he  received  the  two  sons  of  his 
only  sister  Anne.  Her  first  husband  Edward  Phillips  had 
died  in  1631,  and  she  had  married  Thomas  Agar,  his 
successor  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown's  office.      Her  brother 
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now  (1640)  undertook  the  schooling  of  her  two  boys,  John  and 
Edward  Phillips,  and  in  1643  received  other  pupils  into  his 
house.  This  is  a  rather  startling  change  of  occupation,  and 
not  clearly  explicable.  For  Milton  to  turn  from  his  own 
studies  and  the  scheming  and  sketching  of  future  poems  and 
begin  teaching  little  boys  strikes  one  as  incongruous  almost  to 
absurdity.  Was  he  in  the  first  instance  moved  by  affection 
for  his  sister  and  her  boys,  their  stepfather  being  glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  youngsters  ?  Or  did  Milton  think  it  high  time  that 
he  did  something  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  earn  money  that  offered  itself  ?  Or  was  he  too 
much  concerned  in  the  stirring  events  and  controversies  of  the 
day  to  be  capable  of  quiet  contemplation  and  poetic  musing, 
and  so  occupied  himself  with  teaching  ?  No  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found.  One  thing  is  certain^ 
namely  that  Milton  threw  himself  into  educational  work  with 
zest  and  energy,  and  was  led  to  theorize  on  the  subject,  his 
Tractate  of  Education  being  the  outcome.  The  only  quotation 
we  may  make  is.the  poet's  definition  of  education  : 

"  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.'' 

It  remains  yet  an  unrealized  ideal,  but  nevertheless,  or  for 
that  reason,  deserves  consideration. 
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III 

1  ... 

Service   to   Church   and    State. 

WE  come  now  to  the  period  of  Milton's  life  when  his 
powers  were  diverted  from  study  and  poetical  com- 
position to  be  vigorously  used  in  political  and 
religious  controversy.  A  few  words  may  serve  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
;this  time.  When  Milton  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1638,  the 
king  and  Laud  had  met  with  a  serious  check  to  their  attempt 
to  thrust  the  system  of  episcopacy  on  the  Scottish  people. 
Men  of  all  classes  had  taken  solemn  oath  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  death  in  resisting  the  innovations  and  aggressions 
of  the  king  and  the  archbishop.  This  "  damnable  Covenant," 
as  Charles  described  it,  had  led  to  the  abolition  of  prelacy  in 
Scotland  and  the  restoration  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the 
time  of  Knox.  Enraged  beyond  measure  by  such  contumacy, 
Charles  marched  to  the  border  with  an  army  to  put  down 
opposition  once  for  all,  but  being  met  by  a  Covenanting  army 
under  General  Leslie  did  not  think  it  wise  to  risk  a  battle. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scots,  conceded  all 
their  demands,  and  returned  ingloriously  home.  This  *'  First 
Bishops'  War"  was  begun  and  ended  while  Milton  was  abroad. 
The  king  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  his  word 
with  the  Scots,  but  immediately  set  about  the  raising  of  another 
army  to  coerce  the  ''rebels"  and  "incendiaries"  into  sub- 
mission.  Money,  however,  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  the 
king  felt  obliged  to  call  a  Parliament  together,  after  having 
governed  eleven  years  without  one.  Parliament  assembled, 
and  refused  to  grant  subsidies  until  the  accumulated  grievances 
of  eleven  years  of  despotic  government  had  been  considered. 


In  desperation  Charles  dissolved  the  Short  Parliament, 
which  had  sat  only ,  three  weeks,  raised  money  as  best  he 
could,  and  began  the  "  Second  Bishops'  War,"  which  involved 
him  in  worse  disaster  than  the  first.  The  Scots  took  the 
offensive,  seized  Newcastle,  occupied  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  entered  into  treaty  with  the  leaders  of  the 
English  people.  The  immediate  consequence  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640. 

How  that  Parliament  brought  Strafford  to  trial  aitd  execution, 
impeached  and  imprisoned  Laud,  and  in  various  Ways  broke 
the  tyranny  under  which  England  groaned,  there,  can  be  no 
need  to  tell.  So  far  there  had  been  a  notable  concurrence  of 
judgement  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation,  men  who  were 
afterwards  royalist  being  then  leaders  in  tiie  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  When,  however,  the 
inevitable  question  of  the  government  of  the  Church  arose, 
there  was  an  end  of  unanimity.  Some  men  were  for  a 
modified  Episcopacy,  some  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  some  (but  their 
voices  were  not  yet  distinctly  heard)  for  the  independence  of 
each  and  every  Christian  congregation.  Encouraged  by  the 
division  among  the  reformers,  the  advocates  of  high  Episco- 
pacy ventured  to  plead  for  the  retention  of  the  Laudian 
system. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  importance  of  these  questions 
to  our  ancestors  and  the  heat  with  which  they  debated  them, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
immense  majority  of  people  in  England  and  Scotland  held 
that  religion  was  properly  a  national  concern,  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  deduce  from 
the  Scriptures  what  the  constitution  and  forms  and.  methods 
of  the  Church  should  be.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  some 
Independents  or  Brownists  in  England,  who  held  another 
opinion,  but  Francis  Bacon  had  said  of  them,  seventeen  years 
before  Milton  was  born,  that  "  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very 
small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there  in 
corners  dispersed,  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  by  the  good 
remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out ;  so 
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as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  tliem.'^  To  the  bulk  of  tlie 
English  people  it  was  axiomatic  that  religion  was  an  affair  of 
State  and  the  mode  of  Church  government  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Bible.  So  the  question  between  prelacy  and  Presby- 
terianism  was  hotly  debated  in  tracts  and  pamphlets  which 
appeared  every  day.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
publications  Wtts  one  entitled  a  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  esteemed 
as  a  learned  man  and  an  orator.  In  reply  to  this  five  Presby- 
terian clergymen,  among  them  Thomas  Young,  Milton's  one 
time  tutor,  issued  a  pamphlet,  to  which  it  is  suspected  Milton 
gave  some  assistance  ;  but  in  Mny,  1641,  he  pubhshed  a 
pamphlet  on  his  own  account  entitled  Of  Reformation  touching 
Church  Discipline  in  England  and  the  Causes  that  hitherto  have 
hindered  it.  It  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  England,  with  an  appeal  to  Englishmen  to  push  on 
to  completion  the  Reformation,  as  yet  so  imperfect,  by  getting 
rid  of  papacy  and  prelacy  altogether.  Four  other  pamphlets 
by  Milton  followed  in  rapid  succession  :  Of  Prelatical  Episco- 
pacy^ and  whether  it  may  be  defended  from  the  Apostolical  Times 
(June^  1641),  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant^ s  Defence 
(July,  1641),  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  against  Prelaty 
(February,  1642),  Apology  against  a  Pamphlet  called  a  Modest 
Confutation  of  the  Animadversions,  &c.,  (March,  1642). 

Milton  did  not  enter  into  this  controversy  from  inclination. 
He  tells  us  that  he  knew  poetry  to  be  his  true  vocation,  and 
that  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  had  chosen  "  to  leave  a 
calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse 
disputes,"  but  he  felt  bound  to  serve  his  country  according  to 
her  need.  In  this  matter  his  judgement  is  impugned  by  a 
recent  critical  biographer  who  regrets  that  Milton  gave  him- 
self to  such  ineffectual  labour,  and  observes  :  "  There  are 
examples  of  thought  having  been  influenced  by  books,  but 
such  books  have  been  scientific,  not  rhetorical."  So  one  may 
sit  immured  in  a  library  and  forget  the  actual  world  and  the 
part  played  in  it  by  orators  of  the  golden  mouth  or  the  brazen, 
of  the  senate  and  the  stump.      Milton  desired  to  move  his 
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not  then  been  acquired,  appealed  to  them  tluough  the  Press. 
Two  centuries  later  he  would  have  done  so  from  the  Platform. 

The  same  biographer  deplores  that  Milton  '*  was  content  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  hackwork." 
The  language  is  curiously  unfortunate.  "Hackwork"  is 
hired  drudgery,  but  Milton  drew  no  pay.  He  published  at 
his  own  expense.  "  Ephemeral  "  is  a  strange  adjective  to  use 
of  writings  which  have  inspired  not  a  few  of  the  studious 
youth  of  England  for  five  or  six  generations  with  Milton's  own 
great  passion  for  liberty,  and  in  this  third  century  since  their 
publication  are  likely  to  be  more  widely  read  than  ever.  No 
doubt  the  task  was  wearisome,  and  it  is  part  of  Milton's  title 
to  undying  honour  that  when  he  heard  the  call  of  duty  he 
relinquished  congenial  occupation  for  distasteful  toil. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  scurrility  to  which  Milton  some- 
times descends  in  assailing  his  opponents,  and  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  scurrility  is  there  ;  to  our  taste,  repulsive 
scurrility.  It  is  to  be  found  n6  less  in  the  pages  of  his 
antagonist,  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Hall.  In  that  day  it 
added  pleasure  to  an  exposure  of  bad  logic  if  it  could  be 
asserted  that  the  false  reasoner  had  a  squint  or  a  club  foot, 
and  one  might  discredit  an  opponent  by  proving  either  that 
he  had  misquoted  Augustine  or  that  he  had  run  away  from 
his  creditors.  There  was  little  scruple  in  using  whatever 
might  make  the  bad  cause  and  its  champions  hateful  or  con- 
temptible. When  a  man  is  fighting  for  his  life  he  does  not 
stop  to  consider  vvhether  a  blow  is  fair  or  foul  by  the  rules  of 
sport ;  he  strikes.  The  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
in  deadly  earnest.  Some  of  them  had  seen  comrades  in  the 
pillory  and  on  the  gallows  ;  their  fathers  had  told  them  of 
what  had  been  suffered  at  the  stake.  They  were  fighting  for 
life  and  what  was  dearer  than  life  ;  little  wonder  that  they 
seized  the  first  weapon  at  hand. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  we  obtain  no  small  compensation 
for  the  offence  to  our  sensibilities  by  the  scurrility  of  con- 
troversy in  the  days  of  Milton.  We  have  acquired  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  great  value  out  of  that  '*  sea  of  noises  <ind  hoarse 
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disputes."'  Milton's  refutation  of  calumnies  led  hiui  to  give 
ns  bits  of  autobiography  and  glimpses  into  the  working  of  his 
mind  which  we  could  have  gained  in  no  other  way.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Reason  of  Church  Goveniutent  especially 
abounds  in  personal  revelations. 

The  pamphlets  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  the 
reader  will  best  understand  them  who  takes  them  as  speeches 
made  to  the  English  public,  pleas  for  liberty  and  good  sense 
and  manly  religion  addressed  to  fellow  citizens  by  a  man  who 
is  in  a  white  heat  of  earnestness.  He  makes  short  work  of 
quibbles  and  cavils  dear  to  the  scholastic  mind.  He  is  not 
concerned  with  details  which  must  be  reserved  for  considera- 
tion in  committee.  He  is  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  his 
brother  Englishmen  appealing  for  justice  and  freedom. 

Extracts  cannot  give  a  just  idea  of  these  orations.  Still, 
something  of  theirquality  may  be  perceived  through  quotations. 

Archbishop  Usher  had  appealed  to  Antiquity,  to  the  Fathers, 
in-  support  of  prelacy,  his  pamphlet  bristling  with  learned 
references.  In  reply,  Milton  says  that  there  are  men,  who, 
not  content  with  the  light  of  Scripture,  or  with  the  broad  and 
free  use  of  the  human  intellect,  "  cannot  think  any  doubt 
resolved,  and  any  doctrine  confirmed,  unless  they  run  to  that 
indigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors  which  they  call  Antiquity." 
Especially,  they  run  to  the  Fathers.  But  who  are  the  Fathers? 
^'  Whatsoever  Time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  Chance  hath 
drawn  from  of  old  to  this  present  in  her  huge  drag-net, 
whether  fish  or  seaweed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen, 
these  are  the  Fathers."     Elsewhere  he  says  : 

*'  Let  the  Scriptures  be  hard  ;  are  they  more  hard,  more 
crabbed,  more  abstruse  than  the  Fathers  ?  He  that  cannot 
understand  the  sober,  plain,  and  unaffected  style  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  ten  times  more  puzzled  with  the  knotty 
Africanisms,  the  pampered  metaphors,  the  intricate  and  in- 
volved sentences  of  the  Fathers,  besides  the  fantastic  and 
declamatory  fiashes,  the  cross  jingling  periods  which  cannot 
but  disturb  and  come  athwart  a  settled  devotion  worse  than 
the  din  of  bells  and  rattles.  .  .  But  I  trust  that  they  for  whom 
God  hath   reserved  the  work  of  reforming  this  Church  will 
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easily  perceive  their  adversaries  drift  in  thus  catling  foi' Anti- 
quity. They  fear  tlie  plain  field  of  Scripture;  the  chase  is 
too  hot  ;  they  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest  ; 
they  would  embosk.  They  feel  themselves  strook  in  the  trans- 
parent streams  of  divine  Truth  ;  they  would  plunge  and  tumble 
and  think  to  be  hid  in  the  foul  weeds  and  muddy  waters 
where  no  plummet  can  reach  the  bottom." 

It  Was  assumed  by  the  upholders  of  prelacy  in  Milton's  day 
that  a  writer  who  lived  near  the  apostolical  age  was  therefore 
wise  and  trustworthy.  That  assumption  is  not  yet  quite  ex- 
ploded. How  Milton  answered  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
passage  on  Irenaeus  : 

"  What  fidelity  his  relations  had  in  general  we  cannot 
sooner  learn  than  by  Eusebius  ;  who  near  the  end  of  his  third 
book,  speaking  of  Papias,  a  very  ancient  writer — one  that  had 
heard  St.  John,  and  Was  known  to  many  that  had  seen  and 
been  acquainted  with  others  of  the  Apostles,  but  being  of  a 
shallow  wit,  and  not  understanding  those  traditions  which  he 
received,  filled  his  writings  with  many  new  doctrines  and 
fabulous  conceits — he  tells  us  there  that  divers  ecclesiastical 
men,  and  Irenaeus  among  the  rest,  while  they  looked  at  his 
antiquity,  became  infected  with  his  errors.  Now  if  Irenaeus 
were  so  rash  as  to  take  unexamined  opinions  from  an  author 
of  so  small  capacity  when  he  was  a  man,  we  should  be  more 
rash  ourselves  to  rdy  upon  those  observations  which  he  made 
when  he  was  a  boy.  And  this  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  to 
us  why  we  need  no  longer  muse  at  the  spreading  of  so  many 
idle  traditions  so  soon  after  the  Apostles,  whilst  such  as  this 
Papias  had  the  throwing  them  about,  and  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  of  the  next  age,  that  heeded  more  the  person  than  the 
doctrine,  had  the  gathering  them  up.  Wherever  a  man  who 
had  been  in  any  way  conversant  with  the  Apostles  was  to  be 
found,  thither  flew  all  the  inquisitive  ears  ;  the  exercise  of 
right  instructing  was  changed  into  the  curiosity  of  impertinent 
fabling  ;  where  the  mind  was  to  be  edified  with  solid  doctrine, 
there  the  fancy  was  soothed  with  solemn  stories;  with  less 
fervency  was  studied  what  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  had  written 
than  was  listened  to  one  that  could   say  :    '  Here   he  taught, 
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here  lie  stood,  this  was  his  stature,  thus  went  he  liabited  '  ; 
and  '  O  happy  this  house  that  harboured  him,  and  that  cold 
stone  whereon  he  rested,  this  village  where  he  wrought  such  a 
miracle,  and  that  pavement  bedewed  with  the  warm  effusion 
of  his  last  blood,  that  spouted  up  into  eternal  roses  to  crown 
his  niartyrdom  ! '  Thus  while  all  their  thoughts  were  poured 
out  upon  circumstances,  and  the  gazing  after  such  men  as  had 
been  at  table  with  the  Apostles  (many  of  which  Christ  liath 
professed,  yea  though  they  had  cast  out  devils  in  his  namei, 
he  will  not  know  at  the  last  day),  by  this  means  they  lost 
their  time  and  truanted  on  the  fundamental  grounds  of  saving 
knowledge,  as  was  seen  shortly  by  their  writings  l^r-Of  Prt> 
lalical  Episcopacy.  '.  ",;:    :.;.;.  " 

Milton's  opinion  of  the  English  Liturgy  and  Extempore 
Prayer  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  vyhich  is  one  of 
the  mildest  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject:  "  As  for  the 
words  it  is  more  to  be  feared  that  the  same  continually  should 
make  them  careless  or  sleepy  than  that  variety  on  the  same 
known  subject  should  distract.  Variety  (as  both  music  and 
rhetoric  teacheth  us)  erects  and  rouses  an  auditory,  hke  the 
masterful  running  over  of  many  chords  and  divisions  ;  whereas, 
if  a  man  should  ever  be  thumbing  the  drone  of  one  plain 
song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  most  wakeful  attention. 
A  minister  who  cannot  pray  in  his  own  words  should  as  little 
be  trusted  to  preach,  besides  the  vain  babble  of  praying  over 
the  same  things  immediately  again;  for  there  is  a  huge 
difference  in  the  repetition  of  some  pathetical  ejaculation, 
raised  out  of  the  sudden  earnestness  and  vigour  of  the  in- 
flamed soul  (such  as  was  that  of  Christ  in  the  garden),  from 
the  continual  rehearsal  of  our  daily  orisons  ;  which  if  a  inan 
shall  kneel  down  in  a  morning  and  say  over,  and  presently  \\\ 
another  part  of  the  room  kneel  down  again  and  in  other  words 
ask  but  still  for  the  same  things,  as  it  were  out  of  an  inventory, 
I  cannot  see  how  he  will  escape  that  heathenish  battology  of 
multiplying  words  which  Christ  himself,  that  has  the  putting 
up  of  our  prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Heaven." 
Animadversions^  &c. 

Of  Ordination,  he  snys  :  "What  is   it  but  the  laying  on  of 
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hands,  an  outward  sign,  a  symbol  of  admission  ?  It  creates 
nothing,  it  confers  nothing.  It  is  the  inward  calhng  of  God 
that  makes  a  minister,  and  liis  own  painful  study  and  dihgence 
that  manures  and  improves  his  ministerial  gift.  In  the  primi- 
tive times,  many  before  ever  they  had  received  ordination  from 
the  Apostles  had  done  the  church  noble  service — as  ApoUos 
and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly  form  of  receiving  a  man 
already  iitted,  and  committing  to  him  a  particular  charge." 

Among  the  pamphlets  now  under  consideration,  the  most 
important  is  that  on  The  Reason  of  Church  Goveriinient,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  the  Theory  of  Church  government.  It  may 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  reader  to  know  how 
Milton  marshals  his  argument.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  entire  pamphlet  as  arranged  in  books  and  chapters  by 
Milton  himself,  with  brief  explications  where  necessary  by 
Professor  Masson^. 

Book  I. 

"  The  Preface."  Explaining  the  intention  of  the 
pamphlet. 

''  Chapter  i.  That  Church  GovernuieiU  is  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  and  that  to  say  otherwise  is  unsound  "  ;  i.e.  arguing 
tiiat  instruction  as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
Church  may  a  priori  be  expected  in  Scripture. 

''  Chapter  ii.  Tliat  Church  Government  is  set  down  in 
Holy  Scripture^  and  that  to  say  otherwise  is  untrue^' ;  arguing 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  instruction  on  the  subject  in  Scripture. 

"  Chapter  iii.  lliat  it  is  dangerous  and  unworthy  the 
Gospel  to  hold  that  Church  Governuient  is  to  be  patterned  by 
the  Law  as  Bishop  Andrewes  and  the  primate  of  Armagh 
maintain.''^ 

*'  Chapter  iv.  That  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  Priesthood 
of  Aaron  a  pattern  whereon  to  ground  Episcopacy,^' 

"  Chapter  v.  To  the  Arguments  of  Bishop  Andrewes  and  the 
primate^'' ;  i.e.,  a  more  particular  notice  of  their  statements 
on  the  subject  in  the  Oxford  tracts. 


^  Life  of  Milton  vol.  ii,  pp.  370, 1.    Trauscribed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  late 
Professor  Masaon's  representatives. 
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'*  Chapter  vi.  That  Prehiiy  was  not  set  up  for  prevenlion 
of  Schism,  as  is  pretended^  or,  if  it  were,  that  it  perforins  not 
what  it  was  set  npjor,  but  quite  the  contrary. ^^ 

''  Chapter  vii.  That  those  many  Sects  and  Schisms  by 
some  supposed  to  be  amongst  us,  and  that  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 
ought  not  to  be  a  hindrance,  but  a  hasting  of  Reformation ^ 

Book  II. 

"  Preface."  Autobiographical,  at  some  length. 
''  Chapter  i.  Jliat  Prelaty  opposelh  the  reason  and  end  of 
the  Gospel  three  ways, — and  first,  in  her  outward  form  ";  i.e. 
arguing  that  in  the  external  pomp  of  lordliness  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  system,  and  really  inseparable  from  it, 
a  mind  of  true  spirituality  will  find  a  contrariety  to  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself 
**  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  ought  not  the 
ministerial  character  to  be  perennial  in  His  followers? 
Milton  brings  forward  this  argument  hesitatingly,  as  one 
of  deep  force  with  himself,  but  which  he  knows  it  may 
be  bad  policy  to  put  in  the  front,  so  meaningless  it  will 
be  for  ordinary  minds. 

"  Chapter  ii.  That  the  ceremonious  doctrine  of  Prelaty 
opposeth  the  reason  and  End  of  the  Gosper';  i.e.  arguing 
that  the  rites,  symbolisms,  and  vestments  used  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  conceal  and  distort  the  simple  truth  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  in  the  Bible. 

*'  Chapter  iii.     That  Prelatical  jurisdiction  opposeth  the 
reason  and  End  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Slated     This  is  a  long 
chapter,  arguing  that  the  Church  is  really  a  spiritual  and 
moral  agency,  and   ought  to  depend  solely  on   spiritual 
and  moral  means  of  discipline,  leaving  temporal  power 
and  civil  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates. 
"  The  Conclusion.      'The  Mischief  that  Prelaty  does  in  the 
State." 
This  analysis  indicates  the  general  scope  of  Milton's  argu- 
ment and  the  order  of  topics.      It  may  also  serve  to  shew  how 
far   from :  antiquated    and    obsolete    the    book    is,    and    how 
germane  the  argument  is  to  present  day  controversies  and  to 
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those  claims  which  must  still  be  met'  with  stout  resistance  by 
those  who 

"  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held." 

But  no  analysis  of  course  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  power 
which  animates  the  pamphlet.  A  few  extracts  may  serve  to 
send  readers  to  the  book  to  learn  for  themselves. 

''The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it  thought,  are  the  only 
mauls  of  schism.  .  .  Do  they  keep  away  schism  ?  If  to  bring 
a  numb  and  chill  stupidity  of  soul,  an  inactive  blindness  of 
mind,  upon  the  people  by  their  leaden  doctrine,  or  no  doctrine 
at  all, — if  to  persecute  all  knowing  and  zealous  Christians  by 
the  violence  of  their  courts, — be  to  keep  away  schism,  they 
keep  away  schism  indeed  ;  and  by  this  kind  of  discipline  all 
Italy  and  Spain  is  as  piuely  and  politicly  kept  from  schism  as 
England  hath  been  by  them.  With  as  good  a  plea  might  the 
Dead  Palsy  boast  to  a  man,  *  'Tis  /  that  free  you  from  stitches 
and  pains,  and  the  troublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of 
wounds  and  strokes ;  If  /  were  gone,  all  these  would  molest, 
you.'  The  winter  might  as  well  vaunt  itself  against  the 
spring,  '  I  destroy  all  noisome  and  rank  weeds  ;  I  keep  down 
all  pestilent  vapours.'  Yes,  and  all  wholesome  herbs,  and  all 
fresh  dews  by  your  violent  and  hidebound  frost ;  but  when 
the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the 
earth,  thus  overgirded  by  your  imprisonment,  then  the; 
flowers  put  forth  and  spring,  and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter 
the  mists,  and  the  manuring  hand  of  the  tiller  shall  root  up 
all  that  burdens  the  soil,  without  thank  to. your  bondage." 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  English  prose  to  match 
this  one  following  for  its  combination  of  majestic  eloquence 
and  concentrated  thought. 

"  If  the  love  of  God  as  a  fire  sent  from  heaven  to  be  ever 
kept  alive  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts  be  the  first  principle  of 
all  godly  and  virtuous  actions  in  men,  this  pious  and  just 
honouring  of  ourselves  is  the  second,  and  may  be  thought  as 
the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-head  whence  every  laudable 
and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth.  And,  although  I  have, 
given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to- 
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straining  and   powerful  abstinence  to  start  back  and  globe 
itself  upward  from  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  un- 
becoming motion,  or  any  soil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain 
itself.     Something  I  confers  it  is  to  be  ashamed  of  evil-doing 
in  the  presence  of  any  ;    and  to  reverence  the  opinion  and 
countenance  of  a  good  man  rather  than  a  bad,  fearing  most 
in  his  sight  to  offend,  goes  so  far  as  almost  to  be  virtuous.     Yet 
this  is  still  but  the  fear  of  infamy  ;  and  many  such,  when  they 
find  themselves  alone,  saving  their  reputation,  will  compound 
with  other  scruples,  and  come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their 
dearer  vices  in  secret.     But  he  that  holds  himself  in  reverence 
and  due  esteem,  both  for  the  dignity  of  God's  image  upon 
him  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption,  which  he  thinks  is 
visibly  marked  upon  his  forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a  fit 
person  to  do  the  noblest  and  godhest  deeds,  and  much  better 
worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with  such  a  debasement  and 
such  a  pollution  as  sin  is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  en- 
nobled to  a  new  friendship  and  fihal  relation  with  God.     Nor 
can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and  reproach  of  others  as  he 
dreads  and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his  own  severe 
and  modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should  see  him  doing  or 
imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though  in  the  deepest  secrecy. 
How  shall  a  man  know  to  do  himself  this  right,  how  to  perforni 
this  honourable  duty  of  estimation  and  respect  towards  his 
own  soul  and  body  ?  What  way  will  lead  him  best  to  this  hill- 
top of  sanctity  and  goodness,  above  which  there  is  no  higher 
ascent   but  to  the  love  of   God,  which  from  this  self-pious 
regard  cannot  be  asunder  ?  No  better  way,  doubtless,  than  to 
let  him  duly  understand  that,  as  he  is  called  by  the  high  calling 
of  God  to  be  holy  and  pure,  so  is  he  by  the  same  a])pointment 
ordained,  and  by  the  Church's  call  admitted,  to  such  offices 
of  discipline  in  the  Church  to  which  his  own  spiritual  gifts,  by 
the  example  of  Apostolic  institution,  have  authorized  him.  For 
we  have  learnt  that  the  scornful  term  of  Laic,  the  consecrating 
of   temples,   carpets,   and   table-cloths,   the    railing   in   of   a 
repugnant  and  contradictive  Mount  Sinai  in  the  Gospel  (as  if 
the  touch  of  a  lay  Christian,  who  is  nevertheless  God's  living 
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Temple,  could  profane  dead  Judaisms),  the  exclusion  of 
Christ's  people  from  the  offices  of  holy  discipline  through  the 
pride  of  a  usurping  clergy,  causes  the  rest  to  have  an  unworthy 
and  abject  opinion  of  themselves,  to  approach  to  holy  duties 
with  a  slavish  fear,  and  to  unholy  doings  with  a  familiar 
boldness." 

From  this  noble  assertion  of  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel we  may  well  believe  that  men  of  penetration  and  discern- 
ment among  the  as  yet  depressed  Independents  would  be 
encouraged  to  hope  confidently  that  Mr.  John  Milton,  who 
was  now  arguing  for  a  form  of  Church  government  in  general 
like  that  which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  would  be  compelled  by 
his  own  principles  to  go  farther  and  to  declare  himself  at  one 
with  themselves. 
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IV 

Marriage,   and   Continued    Service. 

IN  August,  1642,  King  Charles  raised  the  Royal  Standard  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment became  civil  war.  So  far  as  is  known,  Milton  con- 
tinued his  usual  avocations  in  his  house  in  Aldersgate  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  contest,  but  about  the  end  of  May, 
1643,  he  went  away  on  a  country  journey,  telling  no  one  where 
he  was  going,  or  on  what  business.  He  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Richard  Powell,  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  just  then 
the  headquarters  of  the  royal  army.  Whether  Milton  called  at 
Forest  Hill  on  business  we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Milton  the  scrivener  had  made  over  to  his  son  a  debt 
owed  by  Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  j^oet 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  Powell  family. 
Within  a  month  Milton  married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter. 
No  match  could  have  been  more  unsuitable.  Mr.  Powell  was 
a  man  of  good  standing,  but  in  rather  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, the  father  of  eleven  sons  and  daughters,  a  royalist 
and  an  Episcopalian.  The  difference  in  politics  was  perhaps 
the  least  disparity.  Milton  was  thirty-live,  the  bride  a  little 
over  seventeen.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  careless, 
pleasure  loving  circle,  accustomed  to  gay  company,  not  at  all 
inclined  to  serious  habits  or  intellectual  conversation.  Some 
dashing  young  officer  of  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry  would  have 
been  a  more  fitting  mate  for  the  poor  girl  than  the  grave, 
studious  Puritan.  But  it  was  May,  and  the  student  was  holi- 
daying, and  Mary  Powell  was  bewitching. 
Adam  says  of  Eve  : 

''  All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews." 


Was  Milton,  when  he  wrote  tliat,  thinking  of  timid  mockery 
from  ponting  hps  in  reply  to  his  sapient  remarks,  of  shy 
glances  from  bright  eyes,  disconcerting  but  charming  ?  The 
poet  was  deep  in  love.  The  girl,  one  suspects,  was  not.  Her 
mother  would  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter,  the 
mother  who  had  other  daughters  to  think  about,  witii  Mr. 
Powell's  affairs  so  confused  and  creditors  troublesome.  This 
young  man  was  well  to  do,  highly  thought  of  by  men  of  the 
other  party,  and  they  might  be  masters.  Girlish  coyness  must 
not  spoil  a  good  settlement  in  life.  So,  to  add  one  more  con- 
jecture to  the  many,  one  imagines  that  the  ardent  lover 
received  encouragement.  He,  of  course  would  be  all  for  im- 
mediate bliss,  and  cooler  heads  might  think  it  prudent  to 
hasten  the  wedding.  The  one  undoubtful  fact  is  that  Milton 
went  headlong  into  as  rash  a  marriage  as  poet  ever  made. 

A  bevy  of  her  sisters  accompanied  the  bride  to  Aldersgate.  - 
The  festivities  of  welcome  were  hardly  over  and  her  sisters 
gone  before  the  girl  pined  for  home  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  back  on  a  visit.  Milton  consented  on  the  understanding 
that  the  visit  was  to  be  a  brief  one.  This  seems  to  have  been 
in  July,  1643.  Shortly  afterwards  Milton  was  informed  that 
his  wife  did  not  intend  to  retmn  to  him. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  man  to  discover  that  his 
marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  men,  not  a  few,  have  had  to  bear 
the  pain  and  insult  of  a  wife's  desertion,  but  no  other  man 
known  to  history  has  behaved  as  Milton  did  in  such  circum- 
stances. His  own  exquisite  misery  set  him  thinking  of  all  the 
misery  which  had  been  endured  by  others  iind  of  means  to 
prevent  it  in  future.  The  theory  and  law  of  marriage  were  at 
fault,  he  discovered.  The  most  serious  disparity  in  marriage 
was  that  of  mind  and  purpose.  The  strongest  reason  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  was  not  that  of  which  boorish  persons 
commonly  thought.  It  was  inherent  incompatibility  of. 
character  or  contrariety  of  mind.  Of  this  fatal  hindrance  to. 
real  marriage  the  existing  law  took  no  account  whatever.  So 
Milton  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
notion  of  a  sacramental  sanctity  in  matrimony  was  a  clerically 
invented   superstitution.      He   entitled   it   The   Dodriiic  and. 
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Discipline  of  Divorce  restored,  lo  the  good  of  both  sexes.  He  did 
not  refer  to  his  own  ease,  nor  did  lie  put  his  name  on  the  title- 
page.  Anonymity,  however,  could  not  conceal  the  writer  of 
such  a  style,  nor  did  Milton  seek  concealment.  When  all  the 
town  was  in  a  ferment,  with  the  clergy  in  particular  execrating 
this  profane  hei'esy  and  calling  for  condign  punishment  on 
the  author  of  it,  Milton  issued  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  tract,  appending  his  name  (February,  1644).  Having  in 
this  way  made  it  easy  for  those  who  might  be  so  disposed  to 
institute  a  public  prosecution,  Milton  brought  out  in  June  the 
small  tract  on  education  before  mentioned.  But  in  the  next 
month  he  issued  another  pamphlet  on  the  Divorce  question, . 
which  he  addressed  to  the  clergy,  2^he  yudguient  of  Mar  tin.  >, 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce,  in  which  he  adduced  the  support  of 
that  Reformer  and  others  for  his  so  called  heresy.  This, 
brought  a  storm  of  abuse  !about  his  head.  Eminent  divines 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  preached  against  him  before 
Parliament.  Pamphleteers  denounced  him.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  set  the  law  in  •motion  against  Jiin],  By  a  "Printing 
Ordinance"  passed  in  June,  1643,  all  publications  were  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  by  an  official  censor,  and  to  be  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Milton  had  not 
complied  with  this  ordinance,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  petitioned  that  he  should  be  punished  for  contempt. 
Milton  replied  by  publishing,  unhcensed  and  unregistered,  his 
AreopagUica,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  There  is 
little  need  for  comment  on  a  tract  which  is  now  used  as  a 
schoolbook,  though  we  may  do  well  to  remember  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  Milton  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  The 
Areopagitica  is  the  most  popular  of  Milton's  prose  writings, 
because  we  all  now  regard  its  arguments  as  conclusive,  but 
there  are  sentences  in  it  which  deserve  more  consideration 
than  they  have  hitherto  received,  this,  for  example  ; 

*' Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity 
will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions;  for 
opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under 
those   fimtastic   terrors  of   sect   and  schism,  we  wrong  the 
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earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  understanding, 
which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city.  What  some  lament 
of,  we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  siiould  rather  praise  this  pious 
forwardness  among  men,  to  reassume  the  ill-deputed  care  of 
their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  generous 
prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain 
of  charity  might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join  and  unite  into 
o ire  general  and  brotherly  search,  after  truth  ;  could  we  but 
fbrego  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  fiee  consciences 
■^nd  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men." 

There  is  a  passage  which  is  suppressed  in  some  editions  of 
the  Areopngilicfi,  whether  on  account  of  its  wit  or  its  truth, 
one  knows  not.    '  -     ^ 

i'-.^*  There  is  not  anyiburden  that  some  would  gladlier  post  off 
:10?another  than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  religion.  There 
be — who  knows  not  that  there  be  ?  — of  Protestants  and  pro- 
fessors who  live  and  die  in  as  arrant  and  implicit  faith  as  any 
lay'  Papist  of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man  addicted  to  his  pleasure 
anld  profits,  finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled  and  of 
so  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot 
skill  to. keep  a  stock  going  on  that  trade.  Wliat  should  he  do  ? 
iFainlie  would  have  the  name  to  be  religious  ;  fain  would  he 
'bear  up  with  his  neighbours  in  that.  What  does  he  therefore 
but  resolves  to  give  overtoihng  ;  and  to  find  himself  out  some 
factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commLt  the  whole 
managing  of  his  religious  affairs  ;  some  Divine  of  note  and 
estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres  ;  resigns  the 
warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into 
Ihis  custody  ;  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person  of  that  man 
Ms  religion— esteems  his  associating  with  him  a  sufficient 
evidence  and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a  man 
may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is 
become  a  dividual  movable,  and  goes  and  comes  near  him 
according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  He  enter- 
tains him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion 
comes  home  at  nights,  prays,  is  liberally  supt  and  sumptuously 
laid  to  sleep,  rises,  is  saluted  ;  and  after  the  fiialmsey  or  some 
well  spiced  brewage  and  better  breakfasted  than  He  wjios^ 
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morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  fed  on  green  ligs  between 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and 
leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop,  trading  all  day  without 
his  religion." 

No  steps  were  taken  against  Milton  for  "contempt"  or 
otherwise,  and  he  lived  unmolested  in  his  home,  writing  a  few 
sonnets,  and  preparing  two  fresh  pamphlets  on  the  Divorce 
question,  Tetrachonion,  or  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  places 
of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage,  and  his  Colasterion,  a  Reply 
to  a  nameless  Answer  against  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  which  appeared  in  March,  1645. 

The  reader  feels  that  there  is  a  different  tone  in  the  extracts 
just  given  from  that  of  the  extracts  taken  from  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  Many  things  had  happened  between 
February,  1642,  and  November,  1644,  and  in  those  stirring 
years  opinion  germinated,  grew  and  ripened  much  faster  than 
in  times  more  tame  and  sluggish.  One  contributory  cause 
was  that  much  had  recently  been  heard  of  the  men  wiio  had 
gone  into  voluntary  exile  in  Holland  and  elsewhere  on  tlye 
continent,  and  of  those  who,  in  Milton's  language,  wer€ 
*'  faithful  and  freeborn  Englishmen,  good  Chrisfians  .  .  .  con- 
strained to  forsake  their  dearest  home,  their  friends  and 
kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage 
deserts  of  America  could  hide  and  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  bishops."  Hepresentatives  of  those  Independents  on  the 
continent  and  America  had  visited  England,  hoping  that  they 
saw  the  dawn  of  a  day  more  auspicious  to  religious  liberty. 
Their  persecuted  brethren  at  home  raised  their  heads  and 
voices.  The  simplicity  and  liberality  of  their  ideas  of 
Christian  polity  attracted  the  attention  of  men  who  had  ab- 
jured prelacy,  and  began  to  discern  that,  if  the  Westminster 
divines  and  their  friends  obtained  the  ascendency  they  desired, 
and  Presbyterian  ism  were  established,  all  the  people  of 
England  being  under  compulsion  to  attend  its  ordinances  and 
submit  to  its  discipUne,  the  latter  tyranny  might  be  worse  than 
the  former.  The  Independents  believed  in  non-interference 
by  the  State  and  a  Toleration  for  all  Christians.  What  if  this, 
opce  scouted  ns   a  dream,  should  prove  to  be  a  workable 
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policy?  Nor  was  this  all.  Specalation  had  become  rife, 
daring  spirits  were  to  be  found  who  were  not  terrified  by  the 
sonl  queuing  words  sect  and  schism.  Though  their  ideas 
were  new — hitherto  unheard  of,  wliat  mattered  that,  if  they 
were  true  ?  In  many  of  tiie  large  towns  there  were  congre- 
gations which  listened  eagerly  to  doctrines  that  the  West- 
minster Assembly  stigmatized  as  .pestilent  heresy,  preached  by 
men  who  were  intensely  Biblical,  and,  so  far  as  appeared, 
fervently  Christian.  Yet  other  preachers  there  were,  who 
called  in  question  ail  authority  and  frankly  avowed  themselves 
free  thinkers,  The  Parliamentary  army  obtained  numbers 
of  its  best  recruits  from  among  these  **  sectaries"  as  they  were 
scornfully  named  by  sound  Presbyterians,  and  the*'  sectaries  " 
were  naturally  drawn  to  the  Independents  who  advocated 
toleration.  It  had  become  clear  to  the  most  statesmanlike 
mind  in  England  that  the  religious  question  could  be  settled 
only  on  a  basis  of  toleration,  and  he  washghtingin  F^arliament 
and  on  the  held  of  battle  for  that  settlement.  What  Crom- 
well's practical  sagacity  had  discerned,  Milton  also  had 
perceived.  He  ranged  himself  with  the  Independents.  He 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise,  since  he  was  himself  a ''sectary." 
In  lists  drawn  out  by  Presbyterian  writers  of  the  time  mention 
is  made  of  a  small  sect  who  were  known  as  Millonisls  or 
Divorcers. 

For  Milton  himself  the  divorce  problem  was  ended  in  July 
or  August,  1645.  The  Powell  family,  whose  circumstances 
had  been  far  from  prosperous  before,  were  further  reduced 
by  their  support  of  the  king's  cause,  which  had  come  to  ruin 
at  Naseby,  and  they  apparently  used  pressure  to  induce  the 
young  wife  to  return  to  her  husband,  whose  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  rising.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  two  years  in  an 
ambiguous  position  had  inclined  the  poor  girl  to  reunion 
with  her  handsome  and  distinguished  husband.  Friends  of 
both  parties  entrapped  Milton  into  a  meeting  with  his  wife, 
and  her  penitence  and  tears  overcame  him.  Something  of 
that  interview  surely  is  to  l?e  re^\d  iu  Paradise  Lost  (Bool^ 
X-  937-9^6)- 
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"  She  ended  weeping,  and  bet  lowly  plight, 
Inmovable  till  peace  obtained  from  fanlt 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  ;  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking. 
His  counsels,  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid  ; 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  losf. 
And  thus  with  peaceful  woi  ds  upraised  lier  soon." 

It  is  rathei  cold,  iioi-  is  there  much  joy  in  the  "  peaceful 
words  "  which  Adam  uses  : 

"  But  rise  ;  let  us  no  n7ore  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere,  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  ligliten 
Each  other's  burden." 

'-'Offices  of  love" — without  the  love  !  A  heavy  fate  for  both, 
but  one  pities  most  the  helpless  girl. 

Mrs.  Milton  rejoined  her  husband,  not  in  the  house  in  which 
they  had  spent  the  first  few  weeks  after  marriage,  but  a  larger 
one  in  the  Barbican,  which  he  had  taken  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  growing  number  of  his  pupils.  Here  he  corrected 
the  proofs  of  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  verses,  entitled 
Poems  by  Mr.  John  Millon,  both  English  and  Latin^  composed 
at  several  tunes.  Maiiy  of  his  countrymen  must  have  exclaimed 
in  great  surprise  on  finding  that  the  bold  and  terrible  pam- 
phleteer was  a  poet.  He  did  not  produce  much  during  the 
two  years  of  his  residence  in  Barbican — only  four  sonnets  and 
three  Latin  pieces.  One  of  the  sonnets  was  that  On  the  New 
Forces  of  Conscience  nnder  the  Long  Parliament,  with  the  well- 
known  ending  :  ''  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 
There  must  have  been  scant  leisiue  for  "  versing  "  in  these 
days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell,  in  sorry  plight,  with  some  other 
members  of  the  family,  found  shelter  nnder  Milton's  roof  in 
June,  1646.  On  the  29th  of  the  next  month  Mrs.  Milton's 
first  child  was  born.  In  January  of  the  following  year  grand- 
father Powell  died  there,  leaving  his  affairs  in  a  perplexing 
disorder.  In  March,  Milton's  father  died.  In  such  circum- 
stances there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
\Yorl^  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  say  nothing  of  poetry.      One  great 
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satisfaction  Milton  enjoyed  in  June,  1647,  when  "  the  army  of 
Independents  and  Sectaries,"  as  they  were  styled  by  the 
Presbyterians,  secured  the  custody  of  the  king's  person.  "  The 
New  Forcers  of  Conscience  "  it  might  be  hoped  were  now  at 
an  end  of  their  "plots  and  packing/*  and  the  friends  of  a 
toleration  sure  of  triumph. 

In  the  autumn  of  1647,  the  Powell  family  having  left  him^ 
and  his  means  being  increased  presumably  since  the  decease 
of  his  father,  Milton  gave  up  teaching,  or  at  least  retained  only 
his  two  nephews  as  pupils,  and,  taking  a  smaller  house  in  High 
Holborn,  pursued  his  own  studies  in  comparative  tranquillity. 
He  did  not,  however,  devote  himself  to  poetry,  but  occupied 
himself  more  fully  with  three  works  which  he  had  had  on 
hand  some  time,  the  compilation  of  a  History  of  England,  the 
production  of  a  system  of  divinity  in  Latin,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Latin  dictionary.  Of  the  theological  work  there  will 
be  more  to  be  said  later  ;  of  the  other  two  labours  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  his  historical  work,  long  considered  as  of  slight 
account,  is  now  exciting  some  attention,  and  that  his  Latin 
dictionary  (a  good  deal  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
later  lexicons)  was  probably  undertaken  with  a  view  tO' 
mastery  of  words  for  poetical  composition.  Drudgery  for  a 
purpose  was  never  irksome  to  Milton,  and  it  may  have  been 
almost  the  only  employment  possible  in  days  so  eventful  and 
spirit-stirring.  One  sonnet  and  the  translation  of  a  few  Psalms 
are  all  the  poetry  he  wrote  in  the  house  in  Holborn.  The 
sonnet,  addressed  to  Fairfax,  whose  successful  siege  of  Col- 
chester was  the  crowning  event  of  what  is  called  the  Second 
Civil  War,  shews  how  Milton's  patriotic  soul  longed  for  his 
country's  welfare. 

"Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze 
■And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings  ; 
Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 
O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 
(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 
D 
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Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  clear'd  from  the  shameful  brand 

Of  public  fraud,     in  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land." 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  Milton  disclosed  the  hidden 
power  of  the  sonnet,  which  had  previously  been  appropriated 
to  amorous,  or  at  least  tender,  emotion.  He  turned  it  to  a 
higher,  sterner  use,  as  two  English  poets  have  testified, 
Wordsworth  and  Landor.  The  former  thus  : — 
"When  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  Thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animatiiig  strains — alas,  too  lew  !  " 

The  latter  so  : — 

"  Few  his  words  but  strong, 
And  sounding  through  all  ages  and  all  climes. 
He  caught  the  sonnet  from  the  dainty  hand 
Of  Love,  who  cried  to  lose  it,  and  he  gave  the  notes 
To  Glory." 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  new  and  loftier  use  of 
this  form  of  poetry  had  its  inspiration   from  the    masculine 
patriotism  of  the  writer.     The   same   spirit  transformed  the 
sonnet  which  animated  Milton's  pamphlets.      And  the  sonnet 
to  Fairfax  was  to  be  followed  quickly  by  the  composition  of  a 
tractate,  for  which  lexicography,  ancient  history,  and  divinity 
were   brushed  aside.      The    army  of  Independents  and   sec- 
taries had  brought  Charles  Stuart  to  trial,  when  Milton  began 
to  write  a  pamphlet,  which  appeared  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
execution   of  the  king,  with    the  title  : — The  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates :  proving^  That  it  is  Lawfull  and  hath  been  held 
so  through  all  Ages,  For  any,  who  have  the  Power ^   to  call  to 
account  a  Tyrant,  or  wicked  King,  and  after  due  Conviction,  to 
depose,  and  put  him  to  death ;  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have 
neglected  or  deny^d  to  doe  it.     And  that  they,  who  of  late,  so  much 
blame  Deposing  are  the  Men  that  did  it  Themselves. 

Milton  argues  that  originally  kings  were  elected  as  the 
deputy-justiciaries  for  the  whole  people,  but  as  they  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  their  office,  they  had  been  restrained  by 
oaths,  laws.  Councils  and  Parliaments.  To  call  a  king 
sovereign  lord  is  foolish  flattery  ;  the  doctrines  of  hereditary 
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right  and  royal  accountability  to  God  alone  lire  obsequious 
absurdities.  The  argument  might  be  summed  up  in  Selden's 
blunt  sentence  :  ''  A  king  is  a  thing  which  men  have  made  for 
convenience."  From  which  it  follows  that  they  may  unmake 
the  thing  vyhen  it  becomes  inconvenient,  which  is  precisely 
Milton's  contention.  Much  more  may  the  people  depose  a 
tyrant.  What  a  tyrant  is,  Milton  accepts  from  St.  Basil.  "  A 
tyrant  whether  by  wrong  or  right  coming  to  the  crown,  is  he 
who,  regarding  neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only 
for  himself  and  his  faction."  That  tyrannicide  is  no  crime, 
Milton  cites  authorities  from  all  history  profane  and  sacred, 
ancient  and  modern,  quoting  Seneca  : 

"There  can  be  slain 

No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 

Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king." 

That  Charles  was  a  tyrant  Milton  assumes  that  no  one  will 
deny,  nor  is  he  in  the  least  troubled  about  the  alleged  irregu- 
larity of  the  king's  trial.  He  maintains  that  a  tyrant  may  be 
brought  to  justice  by  any  who  have  the  pov^^er,  if  the  ordinary 
magistrate  have  neglected  or  refused  to  do  it.  And  he  treats 
with  scorn  the  outcry  of  those  who  had  fought  against  the 
king  and  now  professed  to  be  appalled  that  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  death.     He  asks  : 

''  Have  they  not  levied  all  these  wars  against  him.  .  .  .  and 
given  commission  to  slay  where  they  knew  his  person  could 
not  be  exempt  from  danger  ?  And  if  chance  or  flight  had  not 
saved  him,  how  often  had  they  killed  him,  directing  their 
artillery,  without  blame  or  prohibition,  to  the  very  place 
where  they  saw  him  stand  ?  Have  they  not  sequestered  him, 
judged  or  unjudged,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other  uses, 
detaining  from  him  as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of  liveli- 
hood, so  that,  for  them,  long  since  he  might  have  perished, 
or  have  starved  ?  Have  they  not  hunted  and  pursued  him 
round  about  the  kingdom  with  sword  and  lire  ?  Have  they 
not  formerly  denied  to  treat  with  him,  and  their  now  recanting 
ministers  preached  against  him,  as  a  reprobate  incurable,  an 
enemy  to  God  and  His  Church,  marked  for  destruction,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  treated  with  ?     Have  they  not  besieged 
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him,  and,  to  their  power,  forbid  him  water  and  fire,  save  what 
they  shot  against  him  to  the  hazard  of  his  hfe  ?  " 

For  his  part,  Milton  is  assured  that  those  who  have  brought 
the  tyrant  to  justice  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and 
performed  an  exemplary  deed,  which  future  ages,  ''if  not  too 
degenerate,"  may  honour,  and  on  occasion  emulate.  So 
while  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  denounced,  and  even  Inde- 
pendent ministers  joined  in  the  denunciation,  or  kept  a  disap- 
proving silence,  and  the  monarchs  of  Europe  glared  in 
unspeakable  astonishment  and  wrath  at  the  English  rebels, 
Milton,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  gave 
the  regicides  his  blessing. 
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Further  Service :    Official  and  Voluntary. 
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HAT  followed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  may 
be  best  told  in  Milton's  own  words,  written  five 
years  later.  -  >  '■ 

'^  Concerning  the  Royal  Power,  nothing  was  written  by  me 
until  the  King,  having  been  voted  an  enemy  by  the  Parliament,' 
and  havmg  been  vanquished  in  war,  was  pleading  his  cause  as- 
a  prisoner  before  his  Judges,  and  was  capitally  condemned.' 
Then  at  length,  indeed,  wh&n  certain  Presbyterian  ministers, 
formerly  most  hostile  to  Charles,  indignant  that  the  Indepen- 
dent party  should  now  be  preferred  to  theirs,  and  should  be 
more  powerful  in  Parliament,  were  raising  a  clamour  over  the 
sentence  of  the  Parliament  pronounced  upon  the  King  (not 
that  they  were  angry  at  the  deed,  but  because  their  own 
faction  liad  not  been  the  agents),  and  as  fdr  as  they  could 
were  promoting  tumult,  daring  to  affirm'  that  the  doctrine  o! 
Protestants  and  all  the  Reformed  Churches  abhorred  such  art', 
atrocious  proceeding  against  Kings,  I,  considering  that  such  an 
open  falsehood  ought  to  be  publicly  contradicted,  did  not 
even  yet  write  or  advise  anything  concerning  diaries  indivi- 
dually, but  shewed  with  production  of  not  a  few  testimonies 
of  the  chief  theologians,  what  in  a  general  way  was  lawful 
dgainst  tyrants  and  attacked  ....  the  gross  ignorance  bi^ 
impudence  of  men  professing  better  things.  That  book  di<f 
not  come  f6ith  till  after -the  King's  death,  written  as  it  was 
rather  for  composing  men's  minds  than  for  causing  any  speci- 
ijc  deterqiin^tiGn  about  Charles—  a  business  belonging  not  to 
me,'  but  to- tlie  Magistrates,  and  which  had  then  indeed  been 
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finished.  All  this  service  of  mine,  now  to  the  Church,  now  to 
the  State  "  (namely  his  publications  previous  and  this  last)  "  I 
gave  gratuitously  within  my  private  walls  ;  from  neither  Church 
nor  State  had  I  anything  in  return  beyond  personal  safety  ;  a 
good  conscience,  a  good  reputation  with  good  men,  and  this 
honest  liberty  of  speech  were  independent  possessions  :  some 
people  about  me  were  drawing  wealth  to  themselves,  others 
honours,  without  trouble  ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  me  going 
about,  no  one  ever  saw  me  asking  anything  among  my  friends, 
or  stationed  at  the  doors  of  a  Court  with  a  petitioner's  face,  or 
haunting  the  entries  of  lesser  assemblies  ;  I  kept  myself  almost 
entirely  at  home,  managing  on  my  own  resources,  though  in  this 
civil  tumult  these  were  often  in  great  part  kept  from  me,  and 
contriving,  though  burdened  with  taxes  in  the  main  rather 
oppressive,^  to  lead  my  frugal  life.  All  this  past  and  done, 
imagining  I  should  now  have  abundaace  of  leisure,  I  turned 
myself  to  the  task  of  drawing  out,  if  I  could,  in  a  continuous 
thread  of  narrative,  the  history  of  my  country  from  its  first 
beginnings  to  these  present  times.  I  had  finished  four  books, 
when,  lo  !  Charles's  kingdom  having  been  formed  into  a 
Republic,  the  Council  of  State,  as  it  is  called,  then  first  set  up 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  invites  me,  dreaming  of 
nothing  of  the  sort,  to  a  post  in  connexion  with  it,  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  my  services  chiefly  in  foreign  affairs." 

The  post  was  that  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Council  for  their 
Letters  to  Foreign  Princes  and  States,  with  a  salary  of  £288  a 
year,  equivalent  to  ;f  1,000  now,  and  residence  in  Whitehall. 
Of  Milton's  ordinary  work  in  this  capacity  nothing  may  be 
said  here.  Full  details  are  given  in  Professor  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton.  Of  Milton's  services  extraordinary  more  must  be  said, 
though  briefly.  His  Eikonoklastes,  published  in  October,  i640,^> 
in  answer  to  the  Eikon  Bast  like,  then  admired  and  wept  over 
by  devout  Royalists,  may ,  he  passed  by.  Another  work  must 
have  ampler  notice. 
I    Lat0  ill  the  year  1649  appeared  on  the  continent  a  vindica- 


*  This  reminds  one  of  a  Miltonic  trait.  Once,  when  assessed  at  what  was  only 
half  the  value  of  some  property,  he  corrected  the  assessmfint,  and  paid  double  tbc| 
amount  demanded.  ' 
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tion  of  Charles,  violently  assailing  the  English  Republic, 
entitled  Defensio  Regta  pro  Carolo  I,  It  was  intended  for 
circulation  throughout  Europe,  with  intent  to  damage  the 
new  government.  The  author  was  the  renowned  Sahnasius, 
or  Claud  de  Saumaise,  accounted  the  most  learned  man  in  all 
Christendom.  The  stir  created  by  this  book  in  courts  and 
camps  and  universities  is  incomprehensible  to  men  of  the 
present  day  without  some  reflection  on  the  differences 
between  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  twentieth.  The 
most  important  of  those  differences  is  that  we  have  news- 
papers. Another  is  that  the  world  has  come  to  distinguish 
rather  better  than  it  used  to  do  between  book-learning  and 
wisdom.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  man  who  had  read  a  vast  number  of  books  was  a  wise 
man.  A  prodigious  memory  was  accepted  as  proof  of 
intellectual  eminence.  The  Burgundian  Saumaise  had  read 
and  remembered  a  great  deal,  and  was  now  the  pride  of  the 
great  University  of  Leyden,  the  honoured  guest  of  monarchs, 
the  recipient  of  the  homage,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  scholars 
of  Europe.  When  such  a  potentate  attacked  the  English 
Commonwealth,  the  English  Commonwealth  seemed  to  be  in 
evil  plight.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  inclined  to 
think  Saumaise  a  dangerous  foe,  and  ordered  in  Council 
*'  that  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the  book 
of  Salmasius." 

Mr.  Milton  accordingly  wrote  his  Pro  Populo  Anglicano 
Defensio^  the  Defence  of  the  English  People,  which  came  out 
in  April,  165 1.  Some  critics  have  disparaged  the  pamphlet. 
Mark  Pattison  complains  :  '*  Instead  of  setting  out  the  case  of 
the  Parhament  in  all  the  strength  of  which  it  was  capable, 
Milton  is  intent  upon  tripping  up  Salmasius,  contradicting 
him,  and  making  him  odious  or  ridiculous."  ^  Which  proves 
that  Milton  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  and  did  it.  It  would 
have  suited  Milton  well  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  English 
people  by  serious  argument  and  majestic  eloquence,  as  he 
more  than  hints  in  the  preface,  asking  :  "  What  style  can  be 
august  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts  sufficient 

« Milton  (English  Men  of  Letters)  p.  106. 
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/for  such  a  task?"  Why,  John  Milton  :' we  answer.     But  what 

•  would  it  have  profited  ?  Not  even  scholars,  still  less  courtiers 
and  men  of  affairs,  v^^ould  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
argument  however  weighty,  or  have  been  .moved  by  the  elo- 
quence however  stately  and  sublime.  Salmasius,  the  world- 
renowned  sage,  courted  and  caressed  by  princes,  had  pro- 
nounced his  anathema.  That  was  the  ^reat  fact  in  European 
estimation,  aiid  it  would  remain  in  spite  of  the  soundest  logic 
and  the  noblest  rhetoric.     The  one  and  only  way  in  which  to 

-  nullify  the  effect  of  the  pronouncement  was  to  shew  Europe 

•  what  a  pitiful  fellow  it  had  set  up  as  supreme  pontiff  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Accordingly,  that  Milton  proceeds  to  do. 
He  makes  havoc  of  the  arguments  of  Salmasius,  exposes  his 
false  reasoning,  confutes  him  out  of  his  own  writings,  displays 
the   self-contradictions  perpetrated  in  the  book  before  him, 

■  quot^es  Salmasius  against  prelacy  in  answer  to  Salmatius  up- 
holding prelacy,  scoffs  at  him  as  a  turncoat,  corrects  his  mis- 

.  quotations,  proves  that  he  quotes  at  second  hand  authors 
whom  he  had  not  read.  This  dictator  in  the  world  of  letters, 
Milton  will  have  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  grammarian,  and 
not  even  a  good  grammarian.  He  condescends  to  person- 
alities, as  was  the  way  of  controversialists  who  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  does  not  disdain  to  jest  about  the  foibles  and  vanities  of 
Salmasius,  and  even  his  tame  subservience  to  his  wife.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  defence  is  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of 
abuse,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  reading  iL  But  it  may  be 
obvious  tliat  it  was  much  more  than  that,  even  to  those  who 
do  not  read  it,  because  it  produced  the  effect  which  Milton  intended 
to  produce.     Milton's  pamphlet  setall  Europe  laughing  at  the 

-  man  who  had  hitherto  been  acclaimed  by  senates  and  petted 
by  queens.  Scholars  wrote  to  scholars,  half  deriding,  half 
pitying  him.  He  was  a  jest  among  the  wits,  Monarchs  gave 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  Milton  had  done  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy what  Cromwell  did  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  merely 
conquered,  but  routed  and  made  an  end  of  the  enemy.  His 
defence  of  the  English  people  probably  as  much  enhanced  the 
respect  in  which  the  Commonwealth  was  held  abroad  as  did 
Cromwell's  victories  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 
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Salmasius   wrote  a  rejoinder,  which  however  he   did   not 
Hve  to  finish,  in  which  he  describes  Milto.n  as /I  a  puppy,  once 
my  pretty  little  man,  now  blear  eyed,  or;rathei'  a  blindUng  ; 
having   never   had   any   mental  vision,  he  has  now   lost  his 
bodily  sight ;   a  silly  coxcomb,  fancying  himself  a  beauty  ;  an 
unclean  beast,  with  nothing  more  human  about  him'  than  his 
guttering  eyelids  ;  the  fittest  doom  for  him  would  be  to  hang 
him  on  the  highest  gallows^  and  set  his  head  on  the  Tower  of 
London."     That  choice  passage  contains  a  fact— that  Milton 
was  blind.      He  had  been  warned  by  his  medical  adviser  that 
he  would  almost  certainly  become  so,  if  he  taxed  his  already 
impaired  sight  with  the  labour  involved  in  answering  Salriia- 
sius,    but   believing  that   to   evade   the   office  assigned    him 
would  be  "to  desert  a  sovereign  duty,"  he  calmly  immolated 
his  eyes  in  the  service  of  his  country.     Blindness,  an  inex- 
pressible affliction  whomsoever  it  befalls,  i^  most  calamitous 
above  all  to  a  scholar.     It  was  Milton's  fate  at  forty-three, 
with   great   plans   of  Hterary  labour  in  mind,  and  the  long 
meditated  poem,  for  which  he  had  been  preparing  himself  all 
his  life,  yet  unwritten.     He  would  have  had  a  claim-  on  our 
sympathy,  if   he   had   sunk   into   temporary    dejection    and 
despair  ;  he  would  have  been  excusable,  if  he  had  yielded  to 
self-pity  and  complaint.     But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  weak- 
ness when  the  evil  came.   .Before  custom  had  inured  him  to 
his  irreparable  loss,  he  wrote  the  two  great  sonnets  in  which 
he  utters  his  chief  concern,  that  England  might  be  free  and 
blest  with  pure  religion — those  To  the  Lord  General.  Cromwell 
and  To  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,     Here  the.  first  may  be 
quoted  in  full : — 

"  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough'd,  * 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud  ' 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued. 

While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.     Yet  much  remains  . 

To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories  , 

No  less  renown'd  than  War  ;  new  foes  arise 
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Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains  : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 
When  disabling  darkness   had  come  upon  him,   what  lay 
nearest  Milton's  heart  was  the  desire  that  reUgion  in  England 
should  be  unestablished,  unendowed,  supported  only  by  the 
goodwill  of  Christian  men.    To  some,  that  will  seem  a  bathos. 
Of  the  reasons  that  made  it  his  paramount  concern  we  shall 
hear  more. 

About  the  end  of  165 1,  Milton  quitted  Whitehall  and  took  a 
house  on  the  edge  of  St.  James's  Park,  in  what  was  then  called 
Petty  France. 

The  year  1652  was  full  of  trouble  for  Milton.  Not  only  had 
he  become  totally  blind,  but  his  health  broke  down.  His  only 
son,  an  infant,  died.  Then  his  wife  died,  soon  after  giving 
birth  to  a  fourth  child.  It  is  impossible  that  his  grief  can 
have  been  like  that  of  a  man  who  loses  his  dearest  companion 
and  best  counsellor,  but  sorrow  there  must  have  been,  and  no 
little  care  for  a  blind  widower  with  three  little  daughters, 
Anne,  six  years  old,  Mary,  under  four,  and  the  lately  born 
Deborah.  His  health  improving,  he  continued  his  secretarial 
labours  (with  assistance  provided  by  the  Council),  and  wrote 
three  of  his  Latin  Familiar  Epistles,  besides  giving  his  nephew 
John  Phillips  some  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  Latin  pamphlet 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  numerous  assailants  of  Milton  on 
behalf  of  Salmasius.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were  equal 
to  his  high  profession  : 

"  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward." 

As  everyone  knows,  Milton  adhered  to  Cromwell, .when  in 
1653  the  Lord  High  General  assumed  the  Dictatorship,  which 
became  the  Protectorship  in  December  of  that  year  ;  and  he 
remained  Latin  secretary  to  the  Protector  until  the  end. 
Milton  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  Cromwell  in  no  stinted 
terms  in  his  Observations  on  OrmoniVs  Articles  of  Peace  with 
the  Irish  Rebels  four  years  before.  He  had  reiterated  his 
confidence  in  the  sonnet  quoted  above.     It  is  customary  to 
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speak  of  Milton  as  an  idealist,  and  tlie  term  is  appropriate 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  idealist  does  not  necessarily  mean 
fool,  but  that  your  idealist  really  sees  through  appear- 
ances and  beyond  the  common  range  of  vision.  Milton  saw 
that  the  one  prospect  of  then  founding  a  Free  Commonwealth 
in  England  was  to  entrust  ''our  chief  of  men '*  with  the 
Protectorship.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  Milton's  insight  that^ 
he  formed  an  estimate  of  his  contemporary  which,  since  ^'the' 
cloud  of  detractions  rude "  has  been  dispelled,  is  finding 
steadily  increasing  acceptance.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1654, 
he  replies  to  slanderers  of  Cromwell  thus  : — 

'VHe  had  cherished  his  confidence  in  God,  he  had  nursed 
his  great  spirit  in  silence,  for  some  extraordinary  times  .  .  . 
he  was  a  soldier,  above  all  others  the  most  exercised  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself  ;  he  had  either  destroyed,  or  reduced  to 
his   own  control,   all  enemies   within   his  own  breast — vain 
hopes,  fears,  desires."     And  again:  "No  one  ever  raised  a 
larger  or  better  disciplined  army  in  a  shorter  time,  obedient 
in   all  things   to  the   w-ord  of  command,  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  and  beloved  by  them  ;  to  its  enemies  in  arms  terrible 
indeed,   but    when    reduced    to   peaceable    subjection,    the 
objects  of  their  admiration  ;   for^o  far  from  being  oppressive 
and   mischievous,  when  quartered   in  their  fields  and  th^ir 
houses,   when   those   enemies   recollected  the   violence,  the 
drunkenness,  the  impiety  and  lust  of  their  own  Royalists,  they 
were   happy   at   the   change,   and   now   thought  themselves 
visited  not  by  enemies'  but  by  guests ;   a  protection  to  the 
good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  the  encouragers  of  all  virtue  and 
piety."      Milton    styles    Cromwell    *' protector    of    liberty," 
" rampart  of  England's  prosperity,"  "father  of  his  country/' 
but  liot  in  fulsome  sycophancy.     It  is  the  honest  admiration  of 
a  free   mail,  who  is  not  afraid   to   mingle  admonition  with 
eulogy,  reminding  the  Protector   of  the  strong  temptations 
which  accompany  power,  and  of  the  solemn  aGeountability  to; 
God  of  one  so  greatly  trusted  by  his  fellow  countrymen.  -      .  ^ 
,   The  pamphlet  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken 
Was  issued  in  May,  1654,  with  the  title  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli 
pro  Vopulo  AnglicahS  Defetisio  Secunda^  Second  Defence    of 
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John  Milton,  Englishman,  for  the  People  of  England,  in  reply 
to  an  anonymous  booklet  entitled  Regit  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad 
Caelum  adversns  Parricidas  Anglicanos — The  Cry  of  the  Royal 
Blood  to  Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  one  Alexander  More  (or  Moir),  who 
had  certainly  been  concerned  in  the  publication,  was  the 
author,  and  in  this  belief  Milton  lashed  the  unlucky  Morus 
ruthlessly,  opposing  him  to  the  contempt  of  Europe,  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  rascal.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  Milton 
condescended  to  horsewhip  the  disreputable  cleric,  who,  as  it 
turned  out,  w^as  only  an  accomplice,  not  the  chief  criminalV 
but  the  second  defence  is  much  more  than  a  castigation  of 
Morus.  It  contains  passages  which  express  Milton's  judge- 
ment about  reforms  needed  in  the  government  of  England, 
wise  cautions  against  excessive  interference  with  the  harmless 
freedoms  of  the  people,  high  appreciations  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  State,  personal  details  about  the  writer 
himself,  and  of  course  it  declares  his  mind  on  the  importance 
of  leaving  religion  to  take  care  of  itself,  unpatronised  and 
micontroUed  by  the  State.  That  to  Milton  was  the  keystone 
of  the  bridge  by  which  the  English  people  might  pass  from 
ancient  misrule  to  real  liberty  and  solid  wellbeing. 

^'  I  Could  earnestly  wish,"  he  says  to  Cromwell,  "  that  you 
should  leave  the  Church  to  itself,  and  have  the  prudence  to 
relieve  yourself  and  the  magistrates  from  the  burthen,  which 
is  one  half,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  remote  from  your 
own  province  ;  and  that  you  should  not  suffer  the  two  powers, 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Civil,  which  are  so  totally  distinct,  to 
commit  whoredom  together,  and  by  their  intermingled  and 
false  riches,  to  strengthen  indeed,  in  appearance,  biit  in 
reahty  to  undermine,  and  at  last  to  subvert  one  another.  I 
could  wish  that  you  should  take  away  all  power  from  the 
Church — and  power  will  never  be  wanting  as  long  as  there 
shall  be  money,  the  poison  of  the  Church,  the  strangler  of 
truth." 

From  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  until  the  infamous 
massacre  of  the  Vaudois  Protestants  Milton  was  apparently 
too  busy  in  his  oiBce  of  secretary  to  the  Protector  for  Hterary 
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output  of  his  own,  beyond  a  few  translations  of  no  great  signi- 
ficance and  some  Faniiliar  Epistles.  When  the  news  came  of 
the  ahiiost  incredible  atrocities  committed  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  on  his  peaceable  subjects,  Milton  had  his  hands  full  of 
work,  dictating  letters  of  protest,  but  he  needed  other  vent 
for  his  indignation  and  horror  than  the  guarded  language  of 
State  papers.  He  appealed  to  heaven  in  the  tremendous 
sonnet  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  (1655)  Milton  issued  his  Pro  Se 
Defensio,  Defence  of  Himself,  dealing  further  and  somewhat 
superfluously  with  the  personal  character  of  Morus.  In  justice 
to  Milton,  one  must  remember  that  he  had  a  swarm  of 
vermin  assailants,  and  that  he  may  have  decided  to  ad- 
minister to  one  such  a  drubbing  as  might  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  rest.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Milton  had  no  misgivings  about  this  piece  of  work,  for  he  con- 
cludes it  by  expressing  the  conviction  "  that  I  have  performed 
an  office  neither  unacceptable  to  God,  unsalutary  to  the 
Church,  nor  without  its  utihty  to  the  Commonwealth." 

After  the  publication  of  his  Defence^  a  term  of  halcyon  days 
was  granted  to  Milton.  Something  of  his  tranquil  enjoyment 
is  mirrored  in  the  sonnets  On  his  blindness,  To  Mr,  Lawrence^ 
and  the  two  addressed  To  Cyriac  Skinner,  They  reveal  his 
resigned  and  courageous  endurance  of  his  great  deprivation^ 
and  afford  us  pleasant  glimpses  of  him  as  he  unbends  with 
two  young  friends  in  ''  Mirth  that,  after,  no  repentance 
draws."  The  impression  that  in  later  life  he  forgot  or  aban- 
doned the  cheerful  and  refined  enjoyments  of  his  youth  is 
plainly  seen  to  be  mistaken.  A  brief  period  of  supreme 
happiness  began  for  Milton  in  November,  i^56>  when  he 
married  Katherine  Woodcock.  It  ended  by  her  death  in 
February,  1658.  Both  his  joy  and  grief  are  expressed  in  the 
sonnet  On  his  deceased  Wi/e^  the  most  beautiful  sonnet  he  ever 
wrote,  which  records  his  dream-vision  of  her  whom  he  had 
never  seen  with  his  bodily  eyes. 

Milton's  satisfaction  with  the  Protectorate  was  quahfied^ 
as  we  have  seen,  by  some  fears  and  doubts,  especially  on 
ecclesiastical  matters.      Cromwell,  probably  for    the   same 
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reasons,  mainly  cynical,  by  which  statesmen  since  his  time 
have  justified  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  decided  in 
favour  of  a  Church  Establishment  of  an  extremely  compre- 
hensive sort,  including  among  its  clergy  Anglicans,  Presby- 
terians, Independents  and  Baptists.  Providing  a  clergyman 
was  godly  and  learned  and  peaceable,  particularly  peaceable, 
and  attended  to  his  own  business,  there  was  no  rigorous' 
inquiry  into  niceties  of  doctrine.  Cromwell's  action  was 
based  on  political  expediency.  Milton  looked  at  the  subject 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  He  held  that  most  of 
the  errors  and  nearly  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  were 
the  consequences  of  the  Church's  alliance  with  the  State. 
The  Church  had  prevailed  and  conquered  most  signally  as 
long  as  it  remained  piu'e  from  worldly  stain  and  free  from 
worldly  patronage.  It  must  return  to  apostolic  simplicity  and 
freedom,  if  it  would  regain  apostolic  power.  The  ideal 
minister  of  rehgion.  should  support  himself  and  serve  the 
Chiirch.for  love.  There  might  be  room  and  need  for  pastors 
who  received  a  modest  inconie  from  the  voluntai"y  con- 
tributions of  thosie  to  whom  they  ministered,  but  Milton  made 
the  concession  grudgingly.  He  went  much  further  than  the 
abolition  of  canonries,  deanei-ies  and  bishoprics.  Arguments 
v^hich  are  thought  legitimate  in  Free  Church  assemblies 
td-day  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  induce  young  men' 
of  ability  and  superior  education  to  enter  the  ministiy, 
M^ilto.n  met  with  indignation  or  contempt.  Men  who  A^anted 
comfortable  stipends  and  positions  of  influence  to  allure  theni' 
into  the"  service  of  the  Church  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
Church,  they  would  be  a  nuisance  to  the  Church.  That  was 
Milton's  strong  conviction.  Better  far,  he  says ,^  the  ministry 
oi  a  tradesman  who  preaches  on  Sunday  for  the  love  of  God 
t.han  that  of  a  man  who  by  cupidity  and  ambition  makes  a 
trade  of  the  Gospel.  The  Protector's  Latni  secretary  could 
hot  publicly  advocate  principles  so  adverse  to  the  Protector's 
method  of  Church  government,  though  his  principles  were  no 
secret  j  but  within  a  year  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  Milton 
issued  his  pamphlet  entitled  Considerations  touching  the 
likeliest  means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  in  which 
he  states  them  strongly. ' 
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The  following  is  an  extract  : — 

'*  First  I  offer  it  to. the  reason  of  any  man,  whether  he  think 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  harder  than  any  other 
art  or  science  to  attain  ...  If  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime 
under  a  teacher  to  learn  logic,   natural  philosophy,  ethics  or 
mathematics,  which  are  more  difficult,  then  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  knowledge,  that  men 
should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet  of  a  pulpited  divine  ; 
while  he,  a  loliard  indeed  over  his  elbow  cushion,  in  almost 
the  seventh  part  of  forty  or  fifty  years  teaches  them,  scarce  . 
half  the  principles  of  religion  ;  and  his  sheep  oft-times  sit  the  > 
while  to  as  little  purpose  of  benefiting  as  the  sheep  in  their  . 
pews  at  Smithfield  .  .  .  yet  not  so  much  through  their  own  ; 
fault,  as  through  the  unskilful  and  immethodical  teaching  of, 
their  pastor,  teaching  here  and  there  at  randohi  out  of  this  or  | 
that  text,  as  his  ease  and  fancy,  and  oft-times  as  his  stealth  i 
guides  him."  - 

This  severe  and  businesslike  conception  of  the  office  of  the,; 
Christian  pastor  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  complete.     The  ma,n.' 
in  the  pulpit  is  more  than  a  teacher  ;  it  is  his  part  to  remind  ■ 
us  of  the  ideal  which  we  are  prone  to  forget,  to  hearten  us  for ; 
the  ever-to-be -renewed  struggle,  to  probe  and  quicken  our  ; 
consciences,  to  clear  our  sight  of  things  unseen  and.etern^l,  toi; 
strengthen  faith,  hope  and  charity.      Or  we  expect  him  to  do;) 
so.       But  when   we  have   duly  enlarged   the   scope   of   the 
Christian  ministry,  must  we  not  include  teaching  as  at  least 
one  of  its  prime  duties  ?    What  Milton  would  say  of  long 
continued   neglect   of  that   duty,    ending  in  blind   and  pre- 
posterous dispute  as  to  whether  it  should  be  performed  by 
the  already  burdened  teachers  in  the  day  school  or  the  unpre- 
pared  teacher   in   the  Sunday  school,  one  can   only   dimly 
imagine.     Assuredly  his  scornful  anger  would  flash  and  peal 
like  a  thunderstorm. 

While  Milton  was  writing  his  pamphlet, on  the  removal  of 
hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  the  State  was  in  turmoil,  which 
soon  appeared  likely  to  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy,  a  prospect  which  filled  his  soul  with  apprehensions 
and  forebodings  of  disaster  to  his  country,  which  were  all  tQQ 
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quickly  realized.  With  Miltonic  courage,  taking  no  thought 
of  consequences  to  himself,  he  published  in  March,  1660,  an 
appeal  to  his  countrymen,  entitled  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
Establish  a  Free  Coniinonweallh,  and  the  Excellence  thereof  corn- 
fared  with  the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  of  readmitting  King- 
ship in  this  Nation.  The  second  edition  was  suppressed,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  publisher  was  imprisoned. 
The  public  treated  it  with  derision,  not  unjustifiably,  for  the 
ready  and  easy  way  was  a  totally  impracticable  way.  Its 
author  had  the  misfortune  to  be  about  four  or  perhaps  five 
centuries  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme,  briefly 
outlined,  was  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by  a 
permanent  Council  of  State,  composed  of  men  of  proved 
capacity  and  integrity,  renewable  at  most  only  in  definite 
proportions,  at  stated  times.  An  echo  of  Milton's  idea  has 
been  tentatively  suggested  in  our  own  day,  and  received  with 
smiles  and  sighs  as  altogether  too  Utopian.  But  it  was  not 
only  the  retention  of  men  of  eminent  efficiency  in  office  that 
Milton  desired.  He  suggested  that  counties  should  be 
largely  independent  both  in  legislation  and  administration. 
In  other  words,  he  anticipated  what  we  now  know  as 
County  Councils,  Home  Rule,  and  Devolution.  Little  wonder 
that  the  men  of  his  own  day  regarded  him  as  a  moonstruck 
dreamer. 

With  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet,  Milton's  activity  as  a 
political  writer,  continued  through  twenty  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  may  be  said  to  end.  A  few  words  as  to  the  worth 
and  significance  of  his  productions  in  this  kind  may  be  in 
place  here. 

There  are  critics  who  regret,  or  profess  regret,  that  the  poet 
engaged  in  political  debate.  To  them  it  seems  lamentable 
that  an  Olympian  should  descend  to  mingle  with  mortals  in 
the  dust  and  din  of  battle.  One  suspects  that  the  condescen- 
sion would  be  less  deplored  if  Milton  had  ranged  himself  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  still  among  us  a  good  deal  of  the 
flunkeyism  which  is  offended  by  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
the  time  of  the  republic,  when,  as  Milton  exulted  to  say,  "  they 
who  are  the  greatest  are  perpetual  servants  and  drudges  to 
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the  people  at  their  own  costs  and  charges  ;  neglect  their  own 
affairs,  yet  are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren  ;  live  soberly 
in  their  families,  walk  the  streets  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken 
to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly  without  admiration."  There  are 
those  who  love  better  the  days  succeeding,  when  glitter  and 
sheen  covered  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  riotous  wit  did  its 
worst  to  make  honesty  and  modesty  ridiculous,  when  one 
might  gain  a  place  more  easily  than  by  valour  or  worth, 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  a  king's  mistress,  and  be  rewarded 
for  shameful  subservience  by  kissing  the  hand  which  took 
bribes  from  France.  It  is  possible  to  forget  that  England, 
which  had  been  of  no  account  in  Europe  under  Charles  I.,  and 
sank  into  base  dependence  under  Charles  II.,  had  been  power- 
ful under  Cromwell,  more  powerful  than  under  EHzabeth. 
But  what  cannot  be  forgotten  is  that  the  author  of  one  of  the 
great  epics  of  the  world  was  an  impassioned  admirer  of  the 
republic  and  perhaps  its  most  devoted  servant,  ready  to  sur- 
render his  sight,  his  life,  and  even  his  hope  of  poetic  fame  in 
that  service  and  the  cause  of  English  liberty.  Hence  the 
effort  to  make  out  that  Milton  was  Cavalier  by  native  bent, 
strangely  perverted  into  a  half  Puritan  ;  hence,  too,  the  curious 
infatuation  which  affects  to  deplore  that  the  prose  literature 
of  our  country  is  enriched  by  eloquence  of  such  mingled 
dignity  and  passion,  unequalled  by  any  other  master  of  the 
English  tongue. 

But  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  motive  Milton  entered 
into  the  conflict  of  his  time,  let  his  own  v^ords  tell  us.  In 
The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  after  having  spoken  of  his 
reluctance  to  engage  in  the  strife,  he  says  that  if  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  deterred  by  selfish  love  of  quiet  and 
study,  he  foresees  that  it  would  have  been  said  to  him  : — 

"  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  Church  of  God  is  now  again 
at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest. 
What  matters  it  for  thee  and  thy  bewailing  ?  When  time 
was,  thou  wouldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read 
and  studied  to  utter  on  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leisure  were 
given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  but  of  the  sweat  of  other 
men.     Thou  hast  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  ^ 
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man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified  ;  but 
when  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church  was  to  be  pleaded, 
for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
hast,  God  hstened,  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his 
zealous  servants,  but  thou  wast  dumb  as  a  beast ;  from  hence- 
forward be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made 
thee.'^ 

It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  speak  of  Milton's  labours  on 
behalf  of  freedom  and  reform  as  '*  the  prostitution  of  genius 
to  political  party."  As  Garnett  truly  and  finely  says  : — 
"  Although  he  sides  entirely  with  one  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State,  it  is  not  as  its  instrument,  but  as  its  prophet  and 
monitor." 
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Final   Achievement. 

HOW  Milton  escaped  the  hangman  at  the  Restoration  is 
unknown.  The  doubtful  stories  and  the  more  or  less 
shrewd  guesses  which  have  been  offered  in  explana- 
tion are  given  and  discussed  in  Professor  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton.  There  might  have  been  an  enemy  cool  and  cruel 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  heaviest  punishment  which  could 
be  inflicted  on  the  author  of  Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  would  be  to  let  him  alone.  He  was  reduced  from 
affluence  to  narrow  means.  He  was  completely  blind,  and 
suffering  from  a  disease  which  would  grow  worse  every  year. 
His  influential  friends  were  dead,  or  in  banishment.  If  he 
shewed  himself  in  the  street,  he  was  likely  to  be  roughly 
handled  by  the  mob.  He  could  never  be  safe  from  risk  of 
assassination.  At  home  there  was  no  peace,  for  his  daughters 
were  undutiful,  neglecting  him,  conniving  with  his  servant  to 
cheat  him,  and  selling  his  books  to  the  rag-woman.  What 
worse  could  the  most  refined  malice  devise  against  the  man 
than  to  let  him  live  on  in  circumstances  so  squalid,  while  the 
triumphant  Royalists  passed  measure  after  measure  for  the 
restoration  of  all  that  he  detested,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
that  he  held  sacred  ;  while  every  day  brought  him  new 
tidings  of  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  the  corruption  of  public 
morals,  and  the  manifold  degradation  of  his  country  ?  Such 
was  Milton's  lot  in  the  house  in  Jewin  Street,  to  which  he 
went  after  a  time  in  hiding. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  dispeace  within  the 
home.  It  is  a  sad  story  enough,  that  of  Milton  and  his 
daughters,  and  a  confused   one,   the   rights   of  it   now    not 
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discoverable.  That  tale  of  how  his  children  were  compelled 
to  read  aloud  to  him  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
another  language  or  two,  without  comprehending  a  word, 
and  yet  one  of  them  years  after  could  repeat  many  Hues  of 
what  she  used  to  read,  is  too  absurd.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
Milton  was  stern  and  harsh  :  it  is  certain  the  girls  behaved  ill. 
Perhaps  neither  he  nor  they  were  so  much  to  blame  as 
biographers  have  supposed.  True  accord  there  had  never 
been  between  Milton  and  his  first  wife,  and  the  children  may 
have  imbibed  her  notions  and  feelings  in  very  early  days,  and 
been  untowardly  to  their  father  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
all  the  more  so  after  his  second  marriage. 

One  thinks  that  Milton  had  this  wretched  time  in  recol- 
lection, when  he  made  Samson  say  : — 

"  I  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own." 

What  remained  to  this  man  in  his  weakness,  and  blindness, 
and  loneliness,  and  domestic  wretchedness,  and  the  sorrow 
with  which  he  brooded  on  the  ruin  of  the  great  cause,  for 
which  he  had  toiled  and  suffered,  as  it  seemed  in  vain  ?  To 
produce  Paradise  Lost. 

We  are  accustomed  to  take  that  poem  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  work  of  nature,  or  as  a  composition  dictated  by  the  heavenly 
muse  whom  the  poet  invoked.  The  art  of  the  poet  conceals 
from  us  the  sublime  audacity  of  his  conception,  and  the 
vastness  of  his  plan.  Milton  takes  all  space  for  his  province, 
stretches  out  a  Heaven,  and  hangs  from  its  floor  the  whole 
starry  miiverse  as  a  very  httle  thing.  He  explores  the  depths 
of  Chaos  and  builds  there  the  vast  prison  of  Hell.  Dante's 
scheme  is  petty  by  comparison.  But  there  is  no  vagueness  in 
this  tremendous  plan  ;  all  is  done  with  measuring  line  and 
mathematical  precision.  From  Heaven's  floor  to  Hell's 
surface  is  exactly  a  nine  days'  fall.  Immensity  is  measured. 
The  time  scale  is  equally  stupendous.  Milton  begins 
before  the  Creation,  and  continues  to  the  final  consum- 
mation of  human  history.     And  he  is  at  home  everywhere  : 
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Heaven  hides  nothing  from  /ns  view,  Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Mell. 
All  the  beauties  of  Paradise  are  as  famihar  to  him  as  liis  own 
garden.  On  the  riches  and  splendour  and  music  of  the 
poem  our  English  masters  from  Addison  to  Tennyson 
have  delighted  to  expatiate.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  great  part  of  it  was  planned,  meditated,  composed, 
corrected  by  a  man  in  circumstances  so  miserable,  who  could 
only  give  his  full  mind  to  it  when  stillness  descended  on  the 
noisy  street,  and  petty  wranglings  and  complaints  within  the 
house  were  hushed  at  length  in  sleep,  who  must  retain  the 
immortal  lines  in  memory,  until  a  friend  came  in  to  lend  the 
service  of  his  pen. 

Milton's  troubles  were  considerably  alleviated  when  his 
great  poem  was  but  half  written.  A  Dr.  Nathan  Paget,  a 
physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  more  than  pro- 
fessional interest  in  his  patient,  advised  him  to  marry,  and 
ventured  to  name  as  a  person  suitable  a  distant  relation  of  his 
own,  Elizabeth  MinshuU,  of  a  good  Cheshire  family.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  February,  1663,  and  proved  a  happy 
one,  though  the  wife  was  but  twenty  four,  and  the  husband 
fifty  four.  She  took  good  care  of  her  blind  husband,  made 
his  friends  welcome,  and  kept  with  pride  letters  from  distant 
and  foreign  admirers  of  the  poet.  So  in  greater  comfort  and 
with  more  help  from  his  nephews  and  his  iniimates,  Andrew 
Marvell,  Cyriac  Skinner,  Thomas  Ellwood,  and  a  tew  others, 
Milton  made  steady  progress  with  his  work,  which  was  finished 
by  July,  1665,  when  he  and  his  family  left  London  to  avoid 
the  plague,  residing  for  some  time  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles"^ 
Buckinghamshire,  where  ^'  Milton's  Cottage "  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  great  fire  of  London  in  the  following  year  dis* 
organized  business,  which  partly  explains  the  delay  in  publi- 
cation of  the  poem.     It  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1667. 

Some  biographers  speak  of  "  the  comparative  neglect"  with 
which  the  work  was  received,  but  in  reality  the  reading 
public  hailed  it  with  astonishment.  Dryden,  the  chief  critic 
of  the  day,  is  reported  to  have  said  ;  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out, 
and  the  ancients  too"  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  humble  house 
in  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill  Fields,  where  Milton  th^n  resided, 
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Was  more  frequented  by  literary  notables  seeking  the  poet's 
acquaintance  than  he  found  agreeable  or  convenient.  In  1669, 
when  the  first  edition  of  Paradise  Los/  was  sold  out,  the  author 
was  recognised  as  the  chief  of  living  English  poets,  and  as 
having  won  a  place  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  The 
description  in  Samson  is  applicable  to  the  appearance  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  amazement  it  caused  among  the  crowd 
of  small  authors  then  in  vogue.  Perhaps  it  was  meant  for 
such  application. 

"  But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 

Despised,  and  thought  extinguish'd  quite, 

With  inward  eyes  illuminated, 

His  fiery  virtue  roused 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 

And  as  an  evening  dragon  came, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 

And  nests  in  order  ranged 

Of  tame  villatie  fowl  ;  but  as  an  eagle 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads." 

But  conscious  though  Milton  must  have  been  of  the  height 
of  his  achievement,  he  had  no  disposition  to  waste  remaining 
years,  or  to  let  his  powers  rust  in  ease,  however  glorious,  His 
home  was  peaceful  now,  his  daughters  having  been  placed 
out  at  considerable  expense  to  learn  some  ingenious  sorts  of 
manufacture,  particularly  gold  and  silver  embroidery  ;  willing 
helpers  were  at  hand  as  readers  and  amanuenses,  and  Milton 
made  good  use  of  them.  In  1669  he  published  a  Latin  gram- 
mar in  English^  with  intent  to  smooth  the  schoolboy's  way  to 
learning.  I  take  it  on  hearsay  that  it  had  no  special  merit, 
but  it  is  characteristic  that  in  the  time  of  his  renown  Milton 
retained  his  old  interest  in  youth, — \.\\2i\.^?iiitv  Paradise  Lost,\\\^ 
next  production  vj^s  Accedence  Commenced  Grammar .  In  1670 
appeared  the  History  of  Britain  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
167 1  a  small  volume  was  published  containing  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  Samson  Agonistes.  Wordsworth  thought  Paradise 
Regained  *'  the  most  perfect  in  execution  of  anything  written 
by  Milton."  Coleridge  went  further,  describing  it  as  "  in  its 
kind  the  most  perfect  poem  extant."  Of  Samson,  Goethe 
wrote  to  Eckermami  that  it  had  "  more  of  the  antique  spirit 
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than  any  production  of  any  other  modern  poet.*'  These 
judgements  compared  with  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
poems  may  indicate  that  ordinary  folk  lack  perception  of 
"  perfect  execution "  and  fail  to  appreciate  *'  the  antique 
spirit."  But  young  readers  may  make  a  note  of  what  the  poet- 
critics  say.  In  1672  Milton  issued  a  book  on  logic,  not  re- 
markable. In  the  following  year  he  ventured  one  more 
pamphlet  :  Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  what 
best  means  may  he  used  against  the  Growth  of  Popery,  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  opinions  as  mildly  as  he  knew  how  to  do,  in 
hope  to  influence  for  good  the  then  wavering  and  agitated 
public  mind.  In  these  later  years  he  was  steadily  working  at 
the  system  of  Theology,  which,  as  we  saw,  he  had  begun  in 
early  manhood.  Before  we  look  into  that  book,  which  gives 
the  fullest  and  plainest  account  we  have  of  what  Milton 
thought  on  subjects  of  the  highest  moment,  we  may  glance  at 
the  now  changed  **  semblance  "  of  the  man,  and  note  the  out- 
ward order  of  his  life.  We  see  him,  neatly  dressed  in  black, 
seated  in  his  study  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  his  ama- 
nuensis to  read  to  him  and  to  write  from  his  dictation.  First, 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is  read  to  him.  Then  the  work  of 
the  day  begins,  the  composition  of  the  book  which  Milton  re- 
garded as  his  most  serious  and  important  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  The  day's  task  com- 
pleted, he  finds  recreation  in  hearing  something  read  from 
Homer,  or  Euripides,  or  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  Spenser,  or  Shake- 
speare. At  noon  he  dines  very  temperately,  generally  alone 
with  his  wife,  who  is  attentive  to  his  comfort.  After  the  meal 
he  may  go  out,  wrapped  in  a  grey  cloak,  wearing  his  small, 
silver-hilted  sword,  with  some  one  to  guide  his  steps.  He 
shews  signs  of  feebleness  in  his  gait,  but  looks  younger  than 
his  years.  He  is  not  always  equal  to  a  walk,  and  sometimes 
sits  at  his  door  with  the  grey  cloak  around  him,  sometimes  at 
his  chamber  organ.  A  friend  or  two  may  look  in,  and  there 
may  be  conversation,  in  which  he  is  always  bright  and  cheerful, 
tending  rather  to  be  satirical,  but  some  music  there  must  be. 
In  the  evening  mere  acquaintances  may  visit  him,  or  strangers 
who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  him.      With  them  he  is 
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courteous  and  affable  but  somewhat  stately.  He  takes  a  very 
light  supper,  smokes  his  pipe,  drinks  a  glass  of  water,  and 
goes  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  So  the  days  pass,  peacefully, 
except  for  the  gout  which  is  very  painful  at  times.  At  last 
the  disease  "  struck  in  "  and  he  died  of  it  on  Sunday  the  8th 
of  November,  1674.  He  was  buried  the  next  Thursday  beside 
his  father  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  book  on  which  he  was 
engaged  during  his  closing  years.  He  lived  to  finish,  but  not 
to  publish  it.  The  publication  was  delayed  by  mischance 
until  1825. 

Milton  had  never  met  with  a  body  of  divinity  which 
seemed  to  him  thoroughly  and  soundly  Scriptural,  so  he 
determined  to  compile  one,  drawing  his  doctrine  directly  and 
wholly  from  the  only  trustworthy  source,  the  Bible,  which  he 
held  to  be  a  Revelation  of  truths  otherwise  unknown  and 
unknowable.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  such  a 
Revelation,  and  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  Accordingly, 
his  book  is  largely  composed  of  extracts  from  the  Bible,  with 
only  so  much  connecting  and  explanatory  matter  of  his  own 
as  he  considered  indispensable.  This  literalist  method  was 
to  some  extent  modified  in  his  own  thinking  by  the  belief  that 
every  Christian  is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit.  He  says  : — 
*'  Under  the  Gospel  we  possess  as  it  were  a  twofold  Scrip- 
ture ;  one  external,  which  is  the  Written  Word,  and  the  other 
internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God."  But  he  does 
not  make  any  discernible  use  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Inner 
Light.     He  seems  to  take  the  Scriptures  with  a  bold  literalism. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  theoretical  or  theo- 
logical, and  practical  or  ethical.  On  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  Milton  is  in  the  main  at  one  with  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  day.  When  he  comes  to  the  Divine  Decrees,  he  takes  the 
Arminian  side  against  Calvinism.  Foreknowledge  does  not 
imply  or  require  Predestination,  he  argues.  On  the  nature  of 
Christ,  Milton  is  Arian  :  the  Son  came  into  existence  by  the 
will  of  the  Father,  but  possesses  a  real,  though  derived, 
Divinity.     On   the    Holy   Spirit,    Milton  departs  still  further 
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from  orthodoxy,  speaking  of  him  as  '*  a  minister  of  God  and 
therefore  a  creature."  On  Creation,  he  denies  that  Matter 
was  created  out  of  nothing.  That  is  an  impossibihty. 
Matter  must  be  an  efflux  of  God  Himself,  a  something  pro- 
duced out  of  His  own  substance.  He  protests  against  con- 
tempt of  Matter,  and  sees  no  such  radical  difference  between 
Matter  and  Spirit  as  was  assumed  in  his  day.  He  rejects  the 
usual  distinction  betweeli  body  and  soul.  ^' Man  is  a  living 
being,  intrinsically  one  and  individual,  not  compound  oi^ 
separable,  not,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  made  up 
and  framed  of  two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of  soul 
and  body  .  .  .  the  whole  man  is  soul  and  the  soul  man, — 
that  is  to  say,  a  body  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive,  and  rational."  *'  That  the  spirit  of  man  should  be 
separate  from  the  body,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  and  intelligent 
existence  independently  of  it,  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture, 
and  the  doctrine  is  evidently  at  variance  with  nature  and 
reason."  Under  the  head  of  Providence,  Milton  has  a  chapter 
"  Of  the  Special  Government  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  including 
the  Institutions  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Marriage."  The 
Sabbath,  he  finds,  was  not  known  to  Adam,  or  to  the 
Israelites  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  is 
therefore  a  temporary  and  Jewish  appointment.  He  re-asserts 
his  doctrine  of  Divorce,  and  gravely  argues  the  lawfulness  of 
Polygamy,  seeing  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plurahty  of 
wives  allowed  to  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  saints  has  been 
abrogated  under  the  Gospel. 

On  a  number  of  doctrines,  that  of  the  Fall,  Sin  and  its  con- 
sequences. Redemption,  the  Humiliation  and  Exaltation  of 
Christ,  Regeneration,  Justification,  Adoption,  and  Final  Assur- 
ance, Milton  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  sound.  On  the 
Resurrection  he  is  not.  Death  is  not  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  ;  the  whole  man  is  deprived  of  vitality. 
This,  he  says,  is  to  be  "  collected  from  numberless  passages  of 
Scripture."  Soul  and  body  sleep  until  revived  at  the  Resur- 
rection. We  may  suppose  that  Milton  had  some  way  of  con- 
joining his  belief  that  the  reanimation  of  men  required  a 
niiracle-working  fiat  with  his  conception  of  the  indestructibility 
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of  all  created  things,  since  they  are  formed  out  ot  the  divine 
substance,  but  what  it  was  does  not  clearly  appear. 

As  to  Church  institutions  and  polity,  Milton  is  against  the 
retention  of  Mosaic  elements  in  Christianity.  The  old  Dispen- 
sation is  obsolete,  the  Decalogue  with  the  rest.  He  denies  the 
right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  religion,  and  would  have  no 
State  Church,  or  professional  and  paid  clergy.  He  disapproves 
both  of  prelacy  and  Presbyterianism,  preferring  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  form  of  government.  He  states 
his  agreement  with  the  Baptists  in  rejecting  infant  baptism 
and  holding  immersion  the  right  mode.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Second  Advent  and  the  Millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth. 

In  the  second  or  practical  part  of  the  treatise  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  distinctly  Miltonic  touches.  *'  Liber- 
ality "  is  a  Christian  virtue,  consisting  in  "  a  temperate  use  of 
our  honest  acquisitions  in  the  provision  of  food  and  raiment 
and  the  elegances  of  life,"  and  Scripture  authorizes  occasional 
gaieties,  wine,  ointment,  and  fragrances,  gold  ornaments  and 
jewels,  tapestry  and  other  furnishings.  He  reckons  "  urbanity  " 
a  Christian  virtue.  In  short,  the  old  man  in  Artillery  Walk 
holds  the  same  estimate  of  the  graces  of  life  as  the  young 
man  at  Horton  expressed  in  V Allegro,  11  Peiiseroso  and  Comtis. 
His  Puritanism  was  more  and  higher  than  petty,  external 
restrictions.  He  admired  a  good  deal  in  the  Quakers,  but  did 
not  agree  with  their  peace  principles.  He  says  :  "  There 
seems  no  reason  why  war  should  be  unlawful  now  any  more 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  anywhere  forbidden  in 
the  New  Testament."  On  oaths,  and  the  rigidity  of  their  rule 
as  to  veracity,  he  deemed  the  Quakers  mistaken.  He  approves 
not  only  of  intercessory,  but  of  comminatory  prayer,  believing 
that  we  are  "  commanded  to  call  down  curses  publicly  on  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  Church  "  and  other  evil  doers.  As  to 
ordinances  and  observances,  times  and  places  of  prayer,  he  is 
somewhat  latitudinarian  ;  the  great  matter  is  a  pious  heart. 
He  is  very  stoutly  Anti-Sabbatarian.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
abolished,  nor  is  there  any  divine  authority  for  the  substitution 
gf  another  day  to  be  kept  by  Christians  in  place  of  it.     One 
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day  in  seven  seems  convenient  for  rest  and  public  worship, 
but  that  is  all.  Christians  ought  to  resist  the  pretence  that 
there  is  divine  comuiandnient  for  Sunday  observance,  and  to 
protest  against  any  requirement  for  such  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  civic  authority. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  of  the  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine. 

To  what  Church  or  sect  does  Milton  belong  ?  The  Anglican 
Church  baptized,  confirmed,  educated  him,  married  him, 
and  buried  him.  She  would  like  to  claim  him,  in  spite  of  his 
glaring  heresy  and  sturdy  Nonconformity.  The  Baptists  have 
so  far  a  right  in  him  that  it  is  plain  he  agreed  with  them  about 
adult  immersion,  although  he  did  not  undergo  the  rite.  The 
Millennarians  may  count  him  as  an  adherent.  The  Friends 
may  say  that  in  part  he  held  with  the  early  Quakers.  Congre- 
gationalists  may  maintain  that  he  firmly  held  and  vigorously 
expounded  the  principles  of  Independency  and  for  many  years 
was  in  closest  association  with  Independents. 

But  if  the  man  were  alive  to-day,  what  Church  or  sect 
would  welcome  an  Anti-Trinitarian,  an  Anti-Sabbatarian,  a 
Millennarinn,  and  so  much  of  a  Plymouth  Brother,  a  Pantheist, 
a  sort  of  Materialist,  a  man  who  denied  the  inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  who  advocated  Divorce  for  incompatibility 
of  temperament,  who  argued  that  Polygamy  was  allowable  ? 
Only  that  Church  or  sect,  if  it  can  be  found,  which  disclaims 
the  right  to  impose  a  creed,  or  to  inquire  into  a  man's 
opinions,  and  accepts  as  a  Christian  brother  one  who  believes 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  labours  to  hasten  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  well  to  remember  always,  and  especially  at  Centenary  or 
Tercentenary  celebrations,  certain  words  about  building  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the 
righteous. 

But  we  may  all  claim  the  poet  as  what  he  proudly  styled 
himself  once  and  again  in  his  books — John  Milton,  English- 
man. He  was  no  more  immune  from  error  or  fault  than  the 
rest  of  us,  but  error  and  fault  it  is  not  ours  to  judge.  We 
honour  the  patriot,  who  served  his  country  with  costly 
devotion  ;   the   free  man,   who  loved  liberty  more  than  life 
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itself  ;  the  poet,  who  has  enriched  our  hterature  witli  an  epic 
equal  at  least  to  the  great  epics  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  the 
Christian,  who,  by  the  light  of  his  own  best  thinking,  spent 
the  utmost  of  his  strength  in  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow  men. 
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CHAPTER    I 


Introductory 

I. — The  Subject  of  this  Sketch. 

SIR  HENRY  VANE  the  younger— or  Sir  Harry  Vane  as 
he  was  more  famiUarly  known  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  as  it  is  still  convenient  to  call  him — was  one  of  the 
foremost  actors  in  that  most  dramatic  of  all  periods  of 
English  history,  the  era  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  He  was 
born  in  1613,  the  year  in  which  James  I.,  just  relieved  by 
death  of  the  wise  restraint  of  the  Elizabethan  statesman  Cecil, 
was  entering  upon  that  stage  of  aggressive  antagonism  to  the 
national  will  which  eventually  resulted  in  open  conflict 
between  king  and  parliament.  He  laid  down  his  life  on  the 
scaffold  in  1662,  having  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the 
Stuart  despotism  and  its  overthrow  in  the  great  rebellion, 
having  seen  the  founding  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
destruction  at  the  Restoration,  and  having  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  course  of  the  events  of  this  catastrophic 
epoch.  Among  the  thinkers  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  two  great  ideas. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  from 
State,  the  absolute  non-interference  of  civil  magistrates  in 
spiritual  concerns,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
establishment  of  universal  religious  toleration  free  from  all 
limits  whatsoever.  It  was  for  this  that  Milton  celebrated 
him,  in  a  well  known  sonnet,  as  one  who  had  learned  to 
know 

''  Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each." 

The  second  of  his  dominant  ideas  was  the  political  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     '^  The  original,  whence  all 
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just  executive  power  arises,"  he  contended — in  sharp  and 
emphatic  opposition  to  the  Stuart  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings — ''  is  from  the  will  or  free  gift  of  the  people,  who 
may  either  keep  the  power  in  themselves,  or  give  up  their 
subjection  into  the  hands  and  will  of  another  as  their  leader 
and  guide,  if  they  shall  judge  that  thereby  they  shall  better 
answer  the  end  of  government,  to  wit,  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  whole,  than  if  they  kept  the  power  in  themselves." 
He  was  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  question  whether 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  should  be  exercised  through 
monarchical  or  repubhcan  channels.  '*  It  is  not  so  much," 
he  said,  "  the  form  of  the  administration  as  the  thing  adminis- 
tered wherein  the  good  or  evil  of  government  doth  consist." 
But  whether  through  the  agency  of  king  or  the  instrumen- 
tality of  senate,  the  will  of  the  people  must,  he  insisted, 
prevail. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to  note  the 
development  of  these  two  leading  principles  in  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  mind,  to  discover  their  meaning  and  significance, 
and  to  observe  how  he  applied  them  to  the  solution  of  the 
practical  problems  of  statesmanship  with  which  in  those 
critical  and  revolutionary  days  he  was  called  upon  to  deal. 

II. — The  Family  of  Vane. 

Henry  Vane,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  could  claim  Welsh 
descent.  His  was  a  family  older  in  distinction  than  those 
of  the  blue-blooded  Norman  baronage.  Through  sixteen 
generations  he  could  trace  his  ancestors  back  beyond  the 
Conquest  to  a  certain  Howell  ap  Vane  of  Monmouthshire ; 
who  was  a  man  of  sufficient  note  in  his  day  to  give  his  son 
Griffith  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Powis. 
During  the  centuries  that  followed  the  Norman  invasion  three 
members  of  the  family  played  a  part  in  the  making  of 
recorded  Enghsh  history.  The  first  of  these  was  a  Henry 
Vane  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers  in  1356.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  at  the  close  of  the  great  day  pressed  upon 
the  ruined  French  king  to  take  him  prisoner — one  of  that 
crowd  of  knights  and  squires,  so  amusingly  depicted  by 
Froissart,  who  "disputed  who  should  have  him,"  bawling  so 
loudly  and  struggling  so  furiously  that  the  unhappy  monarch, 
fearful  of  being  torn  asunder,  promised  to  reward  them  all  if 
only  they  would  conduct  him  "  in  a  courteous  manner  "  to 


the  Black  Prince.  In  the  meMe  Henry  Vane  secured  the 
captive  king's  right-hand  gauntlet  in  token  of  his  submission. 
On  presenting  this  to  the  Black  Prince  he  was  at  once  dubbed 
knight,  and  in  due  course  a  "  dexter-gauntlet "  appeared 
upon  the  Vane  coat-of-arms,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
borne  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  now  living  head  of  the 
family.  The  second  of  the  historic  Vanes  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  a  curious  way 
he  anticipated  his  more  famous  descendant  :  he  was  a 
Protestant  rebel  of  the  sixteenth  century.  When  in  1553 
news  came  to  England  that  Queen  Mary  was  about  to  marry 
Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
joined  the  ill  starred  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  armed  protest 
against  this  ominous  marriage  alliance.  The  rising  was  sup- 
pressed ;  the  rebels  were  captured  ;  Wyatt  suffered  death, 
but  Vane  was  spared  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  sobered 
down  as  he  grew  older,  and  became  an  inconspicuous  member 
of  two  of  Elizabeth's  parliaments.  The  third  of  the  note- 
worthy members  of  the  family  was  ''Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
elder,"  the  father  of  our  hero.  His  career,  so  closely  bound 
up  as  it  was  with  that  of  his  son,  must  be  traced  a  little  more 
in  detail. 

III. — Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder. 

The  home  of  the  Vanes  during  the  Tudor  period  was 
Hadlow  in  Kent.  Here  Henry — the  son  of  Henry,  and 
destined  to  become  the  father  of  Henry — was  born  in  the 
year  following  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (18  Feb. 
1589).  The  family  property  to  which  he  was  heir  was  worth 
no  more  than  ;^46o  a  year,  so  he  had  his  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  business 
throughout  his  life  to  make  it.  He  was  not  troubled  by  those 
strivings  of  conscience,  those  aspirations  after  ideals,  those 
quests  of  the  unknown  and  the  unattainable,  which  made  the 
career  of  his  son  at  once  so  much  more  glorious  and  so  much 
more  tragic  than  his  own.  At  the  age  of  iifteen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  two  years  later  proceeded  to  Gray's  Inn  to  study 
law.  But  his  eye  was  on  the  Court,  not  on  the  courts.  He 
set  himself  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those  in  favour  with 
the  king,  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  the  close  confidant  of  the  then  all-powerful  Robert 
Carr  (afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset).    In  161 1  he  was  knighted 
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by  James  I.,  no  doubt  in  virtue  of  money  payments.  Next 
year  he  made  a  prudent  marriage  with  a  richly  dowered 
Essex  heiress,  Frances  Darcy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Darcy  of 
ToUeshurst  Darcy.  Immediately  afterwards — as  he  tells  us 
in  an  autobiographical  fragment — he  put  himself  into  Court 
and  "  bought  a  carver's  place  by  means  of  the  friendship  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  "  and  a  payment  of  ;^5,ooo.  By  subse- 
quent judicious  investments  of  capital  he  procured  other  posts 
which  gave  him  influence,  and  furnished  him  with  oppor- 
tunities of  making  large  profit.  For  instance,  in  1613  he 
bought  from  Sir  Edward  Gorge  for  ;^3,ooo  a  third  part  of  the 
subpoena  office  in  chancery  ;  in  16 17  he  was  able  to  obtain 
(at  what  price  we  do  not  know)  from  Sir  David  Foulis  the 
office  of  cofferer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — the  future  king 
Charles  I.  So  lucrative  did  he  make  his  Court  appointments 
that  within  a  very  few  years  he  was  rich  enough  to  leave 
Hadlow,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  more  extensive 
Kentish  estate  of  Fairlawn,  for  which  he  paid  ,^4,000.  In 
1626  he  made  a  further  important  addition  to  his  landed 
property  by  purchasing  for  ;f  18,000  the  ancient  seignories  of 
Raby  (with  its  stately  mansion),  Barnard  Castle,  and  Long 
Newton  in  Durham.  While  thus  he  was  amassing  wealth  and 
accumulating  estates,  he  was  also  becoming  a  skilful  diplo- 
matist, and  was  attracting  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king. 
From  time  to  time  he  travelled  widely  on  the  continent,  and 
acquired  a  useful  familiarity  with  the  leading  languages  of 
Europe.  He  sat  as  member  of  parliament  for  Lostwithiel  in 
1614,  for  Carlisle  from  162 1  to  1626,  and  for  Retford  in  1628. 
King  James  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  gift  the  reversion  of  the 
whole  subpoena  office  for  forty  years,  and  Charles  I.  in  1629 
raised  him  to  the  post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household.  By 
that  date  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  considerable  men 
in  the  kingdom.  Now  the  year  1629,  in  which  he  became 
Comptroller,  was  one  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  history  of 
England  ;  for  it  was  then  that  Charles  dismissed  his  third 
parliament,  resolved  never  to  call  another  so  long  as  he  lived, 
and  commenced  his  eleven  years  of  arbitrary  rule  (1629-40). 
Parliament's  extremity  proved  to  be  the  elder  Vane's  oppor- 
tunity. The  king  found  him  a  faithful  and  unquestioning 
servant,  a  clever  negociator  in  delicate  foreign  affairs,  an  able- 
administrator  in  domestic  business.  No  thought  of  opposition 
to  the  royal  will  seems  to  have  entered  his  mind  ;  no  wild 
ennobling  dream  of  defending  the  rights  of  parliament  or 
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people  against  the  encroachments  of  despotism.  In  1630  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  at  once 
found  an  entrance  into  its  king-centred  inner  circle,  the  cabal 
or  cabinet.  Two  years  later  (Nov.  1632)  he  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1636  we  find  him  upon  the 
Commission  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1638  on  the  Committee 
for  Scottish  affairs,  which  were  then  rapidly  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  war.  Throughout  all  these  critical  years  it  was  the 
aim  of  Charles  I.  to  establish  in  England  a  strong  and  efficient 
administrative  government  in  place  of  the  legislative  anarchy 
which  had  resulted  from  the  conflicts  that  had  raged  betw^een 
monarch  and  parliament  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century.  King  in  council  was  to  supersede  king  in  parliament. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  those  competent  and  trusty 
executive  officers  to  whom  Charles  confidently  looked  for  aid 
in  the  realisation  of  his  ideal.  In  September  1639  ^^^  "was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  four  months  later  he 
attained  what  must  have  been  almost  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
when  (Feb.  1640)  he  became  Secretary  of  State.  For  some 
time  however  before  the  sun  of  his  prosperity  reached  this 
noontide  height  one  dark  cloud  had  been  gathering  in  the  sky 
and  threatening  storm.  He  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
powerful  and  remorseless  Thomas  Wentworth  (created  Earl 
of  Strafford  1640).  Personal  rivalry  had  culminated  in  open 
rupture  over  the  matter  of  Scottish  policy :  while  Strafford 
advocated  war  with  the  recalcitrant  Covenanters,  Vane  con- 
tended for  conciliation  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In 
the  midst  of  this  hot  controversy  Vane's  antagonist,  when  he 
received  the  gift  of  his  earldom  from  the  king,  took  the 
occasion  to  inflict  upon  Vane  the  *'  most  unnecessary  provoc- 
ation "  (as  Clarendon  describes  it)  of  assuming  as  his  second 
title  ''  Baron  Raby  " — a  title  which  Vane  had  hoped  in  course 
of  time  to  obtain  for  himself.  When  therefore  the  Long 
Parliament  met  (Nov.  1640)  and  proceeded  to  attack  Strafford, 
the  black  earl  had  few  more  bitter  or  more  relentless  foes 
than  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  who  sat  in  the  parliament  as 
member  for  Wilton.  It  was  indeed — as  we  shall  see  later 
on — very  largely  owing  to  evidence  furnished  by  the  two  Sir 
Henry  Vanes  that  Strafford  was  brought  to  the  block.  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  elder  hoped  that  the  part  which  he  played 
in  the  removal  of  Strafford  would  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  and  he  had  some  ground  for  his  hope  in  the 
fact  that  the  queen  (who  largely  controlled  the  king's  policy) 
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had  always  supported  him  against  the  earl  whom  she  had 
cordially  disliked.  At  first  his  hope  seemed  justified,  for  the 
very  month  of  Strafford's  execution  (May  1641)  he  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  while  in  August 
of  the  same  year  the  king  took  Vane  with  him,  apparently  on 
the  old  terms,  when  he  went  on  a  pacific  visit  to  Scotland. 
Charles,  however,  was  only  biding  his  time.  He  never  for- 
gave those  who  had  subjected  his  dignity  to  the  humiliation 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  his  chief  minister,  and  who  had 
compelled  him  to  violate  that  plighted  word  in  which  he  had 
vowed  that  not  one  hair  of  the  faithful  earl's  head  should  be 
injured.  From  May  1641  Charles  lived  only  to  recover  his 
lost  authority  and  to  avenge  his  murdered  servant.  Vane  was 
marked  for  ruin.  Charles,  on  his  return  to  London  (Nov. 
1641),  felt  strong  enough  to  strike.  Vane  was  dismissed  from 
all  his  offices.  He  at  once  joined  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, by  whom  he  was  welcomed  as  a  most  important  recruit. 
On  Dec.  13  1641  he  was  nominated,  on  Pym's  motion,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  Irish  affairs,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  (Feb.  1642)  was  appointed  parliamentary  lord-lieutenant 
of  Durham.  In  1644  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  (which  conducted  the  Civil 
War  through  its  later  stages),  and  he  had  a  seat  in  every 
parliament  until  his  death  during  the  Protectorate  in  1655. 
His  wide  experience  and  high  administrative  abihty  made  him 
a  useful  ally  of  the  parliamentary  party  ;  but  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  attach  himself  to  that  party,  and  the  steady 
attention  to  his  own  interests  which  had  characterised  his 
career  throughout,  were  so  well  known  that  he  never  won  the 
affection  or  gained  the  trust  of  his  new  friends.  Very  different 
indeed  were  the  principles,  the  motive  impulses,  and  the 
fortunes  of  his  nobler  and  more  illustrious  son,  to  whose 
career  we  now  turn. 


CHAPTER    II 


The  Youth  of  Harry  Vane 


A.D.  1613—1635. 


I. — Early  Days. 


HENRY  VANE  the  younger  was  born  in  1613  the  year 
following  that  of  his  father's  marriage  with  Frances 
Darcy.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  precise  date  of  his  birth 
can  be  certainly  determined.  One  biographer  asserts  that 
he  saw  the  light  in  his  father's  house  at  Hadlow  in  Kent,  but 
the  fl  priori  probability  of  this  is  discounted  by  the  first 
positive  fact  concerning  his  career  which  has  emerged,  viz., 
that  he  was  baptized  on  26  May  1613  at  Debden  in  Essex. 
When  he  was  of  an  age  to  begin  systematic  study  he  was 
sent  to  the  famous  Westminster  School,  of  which  Lambert 
Osbaldiston  was  then  head.  Here  among  his  schoolfellows 
he  found  two  boys,  Arthur  Haselrig  and  Thomas  Scot,  who 
were  destined  to  be  associated  with  him  in  many  of  the  great 
events  of  later  days,  and  to  fight  by  his  side  in  wide  fields  on 
behalf  of  republican  principles.  Concerning  the  period  of 
their  school  companionship,  however,  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  Harry  Vane  has  told  us  respecting  himself  :  "  I 
was  born  a  gentleman  ;  had  the  education,  temper,  and  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  others  ;  being  in  my  youthful  days 
inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this  world  and  to  that  which  is 
called  good-fellowship,  judging  it  to  be  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  a  gentleman." 

II. — Conversion. 

In  or  near  1628  a  great  change  came  over  him.  It  can  be 
adequately  described  only  in  his  own  words.  ^'  About  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  my  age,"  he  says,  "God  was 
pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or  groundwork  of  repentance 
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in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home  to  Himself,  by  His  wonder- 
ful rich  and  free  grace,  reveahng  His  Son  in  me  that,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent,  I  might  even  whilst  here  in  the  body  be  made 
partaker  of  eternal  life."  His  friend  and  biographer,  the 
devout  and  mystical  George  Sikes,  adds  the  information  that 
this  inward  revolution  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "  God  did  by 
some  signal  expressions  and  an  awakening  dispensation  startle 
him  into  the  danger  of  his  condition."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  probably  at  the  same  period  of  time  that 
Oliver  Cromwell — who  was  senior  to  Harry  Vane  by  fourteen 
years — was  passing  through  the  agony  of  penitence  into  the 
triumph  of  the  same  spiritual  regeneration.  In  the  case  of 
€ach  this  soul  quickening,  this  new  birth  of  the  spirit,  marked 
the  crisis  in  his  career.  The  issues  of  all  later  conflicts  on  all 
other  fields  were  determined  by  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  within.  From 
that  time  onward,  indeed,  to  Vane,  as  to  Cromwell,  religion 
remained  the  master  motive  of  all  action.  The  presence  of  God 
was  the  supreme  and  abiding  reality.  The  indwelHng  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  so  vivid  an  experience  to  Vane  that  he  came 
to  regard  himself  as  more  than  the  mere  temple  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  The  feeling  grew  upon  him  that  in  some  mystical 
way  in  himself  (as,  indeed,  in  every  behever)  the  Most  High 
once  more  became  incarnate. 

To  old  Sir  Henry  Vane  this  conversion  of  his  eldest  son 
to  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  was  most  obnoxious ;  for, 
says  Clarendon,  '*  he  had  no  inclination  to  change  "  ;  and  adds 
that  he  "  liked  the  government  both  of  Church  and  State,  and 
only  desired  to  raise  his  fortune."  The  party  opposed  to 
Puritanism  was  completely  in  the  ascendant  at  Court  and  in 
council ;  and  the  elder  Vane  realised  that  his  son's  adherence 
to  the  hated  sectaries  would  be  a  source  of  considerable 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  himself,  as  well  as  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  his  son's  own  prospects  of  advancement  in 
the  royal  service.  '*  This  change  and  new  steering  of  his 
course,"  George  Sikes  tells  us,  **  contracted  enmity  to  him  in 
his  father's  house. " 

III  .-At  Oxford  and  Abroad. 

Making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  however,  and  trusting  that 
his  son  would  outgrow  his  youthful  eccentricities— so  much 
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more  hurtful  to  his  career  than  the  sowing  of  wild  oats  of  the 
usual  species  -the  elder  Vane  sent  Harry,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  Oxford  (1629).  Oxford  had  at  that  date  been  almost 
wholly  purged  of  Puritanism  by  the  vigorous  discipHnary 
measures  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  William  Laud  had 
been  applying.  No  doubt  the  father  hoped  that  the  sterilised 
and  clarified  atmosphere  of  the  university  would  enable  his 
son's  constitution  to  throw  off  the  germs  of  fanaticism  which 
had  emplanted  themselves  therein.  He  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  When  the  time  came  for  Harry  to  matricu- 
late from  Magdalen  Hall  as  a  member  of  the  university,  his 
conscience  boggled  at  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
which  he  was  required  to  take.  But  without  taking  it  he  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  shrine  of  learning  ;  hence  he  dropped 
his  academic  gown,  resumed  the  civilian  cloak,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  informal  study  at  Magdalen  left  the  city  of 
the  dreaming  spires. 

For  the  next  two  years  (1629-31)  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  continuously  abroad.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
his  movements  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period.  One 
letter  of  the  day  speaks  of  him  as  studying  at  Leyden, 
whence,  only  ten  years  before,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  set 
forth  for  the  New  World.  Clarendon  tells  us  that  he  spent 
some  time  in  France  and  still  more  in  Geneva.  All  efforts, 
however,  to  trace  him  in  Geneva  have  failed,  and  we  are 
forced  to  suspect  that  Clarendon  is  wrong  in  this  part  of  his 
statement.  We  are  on  sure  ground  when  we  say  that  he  was 
in  Vienna  in  163 1  ;  for  the  Public  Record  Office  possesses  a 
series  of  letters  in  his  own  hand  written  thence  to  his  father 
during  the  months  July  to  November  of  that  year.  They  are 
partly  in  French,  and  partly  in  a  cipher  which  frequent 
annotations  in  another  (apparently  his  father's)  hand  make 
easy  to  interpret.  The  letters  shew,  first,  that  he  was  serving 
in  the  train  of  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  the  English  ambassador 
to  the  Imperial  court  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  in  the  close 
confidence  of  his  chief  and  was  privy  to  diplomatic  secrets  of 
considerable  importance;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  was  once  again 
on  thoroughly  good  terms  with  his  father  who  himself  visited 
the  continent  this  same  autumn  on  a  mission  to  the  Swedish 
king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  dominant  in  Germany.  The 
father  and  son  arranged  to  meet — and  so  presumably  did  meet 
— at  Nuremberg.  Certainly  Harry  Vane,  for  his  part,  got  there 
before  the  end  of  NovemlDer,  though  not  without  difficulty. 
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He  was  delayed  by  illness,  as  a  consequence  of  which  he 
ran  short  of  money,  and  finally,  when  he  started,  his  coach 
was  overturned  while  it  was  being  dragged  through  some 
water,  and  he  suffered  loss  of  clothes,  books,  and  papers. 
Two  months  later  (Feb.  1632)  he  left  for  England,  bearing 
messages  and  dispatches.  He  travelled  byway  of  Rotterdam, 
and,  after  a  '*  tedious  and  extremely  perilous  "  crossing,  landed 
at  Margate. 

IV.-At  Court. 

Harry  Vane's  business  took  him,  on  his  return  to  England, 
straight  to  court.  He  first  saw  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Dorchester,  a  man  who  combined  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  politics  with  a  curious  ignorance  of  the  institutions  of 
his  own  country  and  an  obstinate  disregard  of  the  temper  of 
the  English  people.  The  Secretary  of  State  arranged  for  him 
an  audience  with  the  king,  and  he  duly  presented  his  dis- 
patches to  the  hands  of  Charles  himself.  Concerning  this 
interview  he  thus  wrote  to  his  father  who  was  still  abroad  : 
"  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  a  gracious  and  attentive 
audience,  and,  when  I  had  discharged  your  Lordship's  whole 
commission,  told  me  that  I  had  acquitted  myself  well."  The 
young  man  had,  indeed,  in  this  'prentice  dabbhng  in  diplomacy 
shewn  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  he  was  received  by 
the  king,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  father  who  was  then  high 
in  favour,  but  partly  also  for  his  own  merit's  sake,  with  marked 
friendhness.  It  was  arranged  that  a  place  in  the  privy 
chamber  should  be  found  for  him,  and  his  future  seemed 
assured.  Wrote  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  to  the  elder  Vane,  under 
date  29  March  1632  :  "I  find  him  extremely  improved  and 
very  worthy  of  his  father.  His  French  is  excellently  good, 
his  discourse  discreet,  and  his  fashion  comely  and  fair  ;  and 
I  dare  venture  to  foretell  that  he  will  grow  a  very  fit  man  for 
any  such  honour  as  his  father's  merits  shall  bespeak,  or  the 
King's  goodness  impart  to  him."  But  to  frustrate  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  kindly  prophecy  there  stood  Harry  Vane's 
inveterate  Puritanism.  For  this  offence  not  even  **  his  father's 
merits"  could  atone;  this  obstinacy  of  nonconformity  not 
even  "  the  King's  goodness"  could  palliate.  His  Puritanism 
had  indeed  taken  a  more  extreme  form  during  his  sojourn  on 
the  continent.  He  brought  back  with  him  to  England,  says 
Clarendon  (who  thinks  that  he  acquired  it  in  Geneva),  ''  a  full 
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prejudice  and  bitterness  against  the  Church,  both  against  the 
form  of  the  government  and  the  hturgy."  It  was  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  his  continued  presence  at  Court.  His  father 
and  his  father's  friends,  however,  made  one  great  effort  to 
remove  the  obstacle,  that  is  to  win  him  back  to  the  Anglican 
fold.  They  procured  for  him  an  interview  with  William  Laud, 
who  in  1628  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  London.  The 
meeting  of  these  two  men,  each  so  zealous  and  sincere  yet  so 
radically  different,  must  have  been  extraordinarily  interesting. 
But  unfortunately  no  records  of  it  have  been  preserved  beyond 
the  bare  fact  that  Laud  greeted  the  young  Puritan  'with 
friendly  warmth  and  dismissed  him  at  the  end  with  theological 
heat.  The  Bishop  of  London,  says  George  Sikes,  "  took  him 
to  task,  who  seemed  to  handle  him  gently  in  the  conference, 
but  concluded  harshly  enough  against  him  in  the  close.'' 
No  accord  between  minds  and  spirits  so  divergent  was 
possible.  The  one  held  that  where  the  Church  is,  there  is 
Christ ;  the  other  that  where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church. 
The  one  believed  in  apostoHc  institution,  the  other  in  divine 
indwelhng.  The  one  championed  the  splendid  mediaeval 
ideal  of  catholic  unity,  the  other  stood  for  the  freedom  of 
individual  faith.  The  one  looked  upon  the  Church  as  the 
State  in  its  religious  aspect,  the  other  regarded  it  as  the  con- 
gregation of  the  redeemed,  the  general  assembly  of  those 
whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Each  went  his  way  from  the 
interview  confident  that  he  was  right.  Laud,  however,  was 
the  man  in  power,  and  he  was  using  his  power  to  stamp  out 
Puritanism  in  England.  Harry  Vane  soon  realised  that  there 
was  no  place  for  him  either  at  the  court  or  in  the  country. 
Hence  he  began  to  turn  his  eyes  westward  to  the  New  England 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  the  land  whither  so  many  men  of  his 
way  of  thinking  had  already  gone. 
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CHAPTER  III 

In  America 

A.D.   1635—1637. 

I. — The  Departure. 

SINCE,  in  the  year  1620,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  their  ship 
the  Mayflower  had  led  the  way,  a  great  emigration  of 
oppressed  Puritans  to  the  new  world  had  taken  place. 
In  1628  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was  begun  by  the 
founding  of  Salem  ;  next  year  a  charter,  which  granted  un- 
usually large  powers  of  self-government,  was  obtained  from 
Charles  I ;  in  1630  commenced  that  unprecedented  movement 
of  men  which,  during  the  ten  years  of  the  dominance  of  Laud 
in  Church  and  of  Wentworth  in  State,  transplanted  twenty 
thousand  English  Puritans  across  the  sea.  In  1630  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  vessels  sailed  for  the  newly  chartered  colony,  carrying 
one  thousand  emigrants,  under  the  lead  of  John  Winthrop,  a 
man  of  good  Suffolk  family,  who  staked  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  venture.  By  this  pioneer  band  the  towns  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Watertown  and 
Cambridge  were  established,  all  of  them  on  or  near  the 
coast.  This  unexpectedly  rapid  increase  and  development  of 
the  colony  alarmed  the  home  government,  and  in  1634  steps 
were  taken  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  preliminary  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  charter.  It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts  that  Harry  Vane  resolved  to  seek 
asylum  there. 

His  father  sought  to  dissuade  him  ;  but  the  king  thought 
he  was  better  away,  and  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  three 
years.  Before  his  departure  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  is 
dated  from  Charing  Cross  7  July  1635.  Its  length  precludes 
quotation  in  full,  but  the  two  most  significant  passages  are 
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these:  (i)  "And,  Sir,  believe  this  from  one  that  hath  the 
honour  to  be  your  son — though  as  the  case  stands  adjudged 
a  most  unworthy  one —  that  howsomever  you  may  be  jealous 
of  circumventions  and  plots  that  I  entertain  and  practise,  yet 
that  I  will  never  do  anything,  by  God's  good  grace,  which 
both  with  honour  and  a  good  conscience  I  may  not  justify, 
or  be  content  most  wilHngly  to  suffer  for  "  ;  (2)  ''  The  bent 
and  intention  of  my  heart  I  am  sure  is  sincere,  and  from  hence 
flows  the  sweete  peace  I  enjoy  with  my  God  amidst  these 
many  and  heavy  trials  which  now  fall  upon  me  and  attend  me. 
This  is  my  only  support  in  the  loss  of  all  other  things,  and  this 
I  doubt  not  of  but  that  I  have  an  all-sufficient  God  able  to 
protect  me,  direct  me,  and  reward  me,  and  who  in  His  due 
time  will  do  it,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  my  friends."  A 
few  weeks  later  he  set  forth  in  the  good  ship  Abigail,  having 
as  his  fellow  voyagers  the  son  of  John  Winthrop  and  the 
inflexible  Independent  preacher,  Hugh  Peters.  His  departure 
was  notified  to  Lord  Wentvvorth  in  Ireland  by  a  London 
correspondent  (i  Sept.  1635)  in  the  following  terms:  "Mr. 
Comptroller  Sir  Henry  Vane's  eldest  son  hath  left  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  country,  and  that  fortune  which  his  father 
would  have  left  him  here,  and  is  for  conscience'  sake  gone 
into  New  England,  there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  days,  being 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  abstained  two  years  from 
taking  the  sacrament  in  England,  because  he  could  get  nobody 
to  administer  it  to  him  standing.  He  was  bred  up  at  Leyden, 
and  I  hear  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  and  Air  Pym  have  done 
him  much  hurt  in  their  persuasions  this  way.  God  forgive 
them,  if  they  be  guilty  !  "  He  was  gone,  it  is  true  ;  but  not 
for  "  the  rest  of  his  days,"  as  Wentvvorth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
was  to  know  to  his  cost. 

II. — Early  Experiences  m  New  England. 

The  ship  Abigail  reached  the  harbour  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  6  October  1635.  Harry  Vane  was  received  with 
the  warmest  welcome  by  the  colonists.  His  welcome  was  due 
in  part  to  his  own  qualities  which  had  greatly  impressed  his 
shipmates  :  he  was,  writes  John  Winthrop  in  his  diary,  **  a 
young  gentleman  of  excellent  parts,"  who  commended  him- 
self strongly  to  the  Puritan  exiles  because  he,  having  been 
"  called  to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel,  forsook  the  honours 
and  preferments  of  court  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  Christ  in 
their  purity."     But  his  welcome  was  probably  due  mainly  to 
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the  hope  that  his  rank  and  his  father's  official  position  might 
be  of  service  to  the  colony  in  the  impending  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  charter.  On  the  first  day  of  November 
1635  he  was  admitted  to  church  membership,  a  condition 
which,  by  one  of  the  earliest  ordinances  of  the  colony  (1631), 
had  been  made  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  admission  to 
the  franchise. 

He  found  the  infant  settlement  sadly  different  from  the 
earthly  paradise  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  It  was  torn  by 
political  conflicts,  theological  controversies,  social  dissensions, 
and  personal  feuds.  The  little  company  of  men  planted  in 
the  wilderness  to  start  the  world  afresh  were  distracted  by  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  their  regenerative  ideas.  Each  individual 
had  his  own  ideal  of  the  perfect  State  and  the  one  true 
Church.  They  agreed  with  one  another  in  little  else  than  in 
their  repudiation  of  toleration.  **  Poly-piety,"  said  Nathaniel 
Ward,  the  minister  of  Ipswich,  amid  general  approval,  "  is  the 
greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  authorise  an  untruth  by  a 
toleration  of  State  is  to  build  a  sconce  against  the  walls  of 
heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  His  chair.  It  is  said  that  men 
ought  to  have  liberty  of  their  conscience,  and  that  it  is 
persecution  to  debar  them  of  it.  Let  all  the  wits  under  the 
heavens  lay  their  heads  together  and  find  an  assertion  worse 
than  this  (one  excepted),  I  will  petition  to  be  chosen  the 
universal  idiot  of  the  world.''  The  assertion,  however,  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  thus  filled  the  worthy  Ward  with 
horror,  was  already  being  made  by  Roger  Williams,  minister 
of  Salem,  and  it  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Harry  Vane. 

His  first  work  in  his  new  home  was  to  endeavour  to  heal 
the  schisms  of  thecommunity,and  to  reconcile  to  one  another 
its  wrangling  members.  He  was  not  unsuccessful.  He 
brought  together — though  only  for  a  short  period — John 
Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley,  the  heads  of  the  rival  political 
factions.  On  November  30th  he  was  formally  appointed 
chief  of  a  commission  of  three  before  whom  all  pending 
lawsuits  should  be  laid  in  the  hope  of  friendly  settlement. 
On  3  March  1636  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony  with 
a  view  to  his  nomination  to  a  more  important  office. 

III. — Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Before  the   close   of  the  year   1635    the  business   of   the 
Masscahusetts  charter  had   come  to  an  issue  in  England. 
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Sir  Ferdiiiando  Gorges,  a  member  of  the  Old  Plymouth 
Company,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Puritan  settlers  in  America, 
had  obtained  from  the  crown  the  cancellation  of  the  charter, 
and  had  secured  for  himself  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
General  of  New  England.  The  colonists  had  every  reason 
to  fear  grave  trouble.  Under  the  circumstances,  on  25  March 
1635  they  elected  Harry  Vane  governor.  His  loyalty  to  the 
English  government  had  never  been  questioned  by  either 
Puritan  friend  or  Anglican  foe,  and  it  was  felt  that  he,  if  any 
one,  could  conciliate  the  court  and  secure  the  renewal  of  the 
charter.  As  governor  he  assumed  what,  for  a  youth  of  twenty- 
four  in  a  city  of  wooden  shanties,  was  considerable  state  : 
whenever  he  went  to  church  or  to  the  court  house  four 
servants  bearing  halberds  preceded  him. 

His  year  of  ofifice  (March  1636 — March  1637)  was  filled 
with  memorable  incidents.  To  begin  with  he  had  to  settle 
an  awkward  dispute  which  threatened  still  further  to  embroil 
tlie  colony  with  the  home  government.  The  stalwarts  among 
the  settlers  had  refused  to  allow  the  royal  ensign  to  be  flown 
in  the  colony  on  the  ground  that  it  displayed  a  cross — a 
symbol  of  idolatry.  The  absence  of  the  king's  flag  from  the 
battlements  of  the  castle  which  guarded  the  harbour  had 
been  noted  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  the  St.  Patrick, 
which  belonged  to  Lord  Wentworth,  and  he  warned  the 
colonists  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  rebels.  After  much 
trouble,  and  in  face  of  factious  opposition,  Vane  conciliated 
the  captain  of  the  St.  Patrick,  borrowed  some  colours 
from  him,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  flown  from  the 
castle  (which  was  garrisoned  for  the  king),  though  from  no 
other  building  in  the  colony.  It  was  an  admirably  prudent 
compromise.  At  the  same  time  he  made  with  the  captains 
of  ships  that  frequented  the  harbour  a  series  of  useful  agree- 
ments concerning  the  conduct  of  business,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  port.  Here  again  he  shewed 
remarkable  wisdom  and  tact.  He  had  begun  distinctly  well. 
Further,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  he  had  to  do  with 
three  notable  inaugurations,  viz.,  those  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Harvard  College  at 
Cambridge.  Concord  was  important  as  being  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts  made  further  inland  than  tide  water 
could  reach.  Connecticut  was  founded  from  Massachusetts 
by  Thomas  Hooker,  preacher,  and  John  Haynes,  ex-governor, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  emigrants  who  wanted  more 
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room  for  their  cattle  and  more  liberty  for  tliemselves  than 
Massachusetts  could  or  would  afford.  Vane  was  energetic 
in  winning  for  them  the  necessary  permission  to  secede,  and 
in  furthering  their  enterprise.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor  were 
founded.  Of  the  noble  Harvard  College  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  On  28  October  1636  the  general  court  of  the 
colony,  under  the  presidency  of  Harry  Vane,  voted  ;f40o 
towards  its  establishment.  Concerning  this  vote  an  American 
historian  says  that  it  marked  the  first  occasion  on  w'hich  "  the 
people,  by  their  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own  money 
to  found  a  place  of  education." 

The  other  prominent  events  of  Vane's  governorship  were 
less  auspicious  :  they  included  the  peculiarly  horrible  Pequot 
war,  and  the  particularly  envenomed  Hutchinson  controversy. 
The  Pequot  war  arose  out  of  the  murder  of  a  Connecticut 
planter,  named  Oldham,  by  Red  Indian  natives.  It  became 
a  life  or  death  struggle  between  the  Pequot  tribe  and  the 
white  settlers.  In  the  end  the  Pequot  tribe  was  wiped  out. 
Vane  had  brought  both  the  force  and  the  diplomacy  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  aid  of  the  threatened  colonists  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  was  probably  his  skill  in  winning  over 
the  powerful  Naragansett  tribe  from  the  Pequot  to  the 
English  side  that  saved  New  England  as  a  whole  from 
extinction.  The  Hutchinson  brawl  was  a  wholly  lamentable 
affair,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  exquisitely  ludicrous.  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson  had  come  out  to  the  colony  from  Alford  in 
Lincolnshire  in  1634.  She  w'as  a  w^oman  of  great  parts,  but 
no  humour  ;  of  strong  theological  conviction,  unmitigated  by 
any  suspicion  that  she  might  be  fallible  ;  of  immense  vigour 
of  tongue,  untempered  by  any  respect  for  persons.  She 
began  to  hold  assemblies  of  women  in  which  she  subjected 
to  adverse  criticism  the  sermons  preached  by  the  ministers. 
Then,  on  her  own  account,  she  commenced  to  promulgate 
doctrines  which  the  majority  of  the  ministers  said  were 
damnably  erroneous.  She  contended  that  "  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a  justified  person,"  a  doctrine  which, 
her  opponents  urged,  reduced  the  divine  Spirit  to  a  mere 
influence.  Further,  she  maintained  that  '*  no  sanctification 
can  help  to  evidence  to  us  our  justification,"  or  in  other  words 
that  you  cannot  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  or  a  man  by  his 
works.  This  latter  problem  took  an  acutely  personal  turn 
when  she  began  to  illustrate  her  arguments  by  means  of  the 
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ministers  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Cotton,  her  pastor,  and  Mr, 
Wheelwright,  her  brother-in-law,  were  examples  of  men 
"under  a  covenant  of  grace";  all  the  rest  were ''under  a 
covenant  of  works."  This  was  more  than  they  could  stand. 
They  began  to  rebuke  her  from  the  pulpit.  But  their  vocab- 
ulary was  not  equal  to  hers.  She  called  them  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  opposers  of  Christ,  and  priests  of  Baal ;  and  when 
their  retaliatory  discourses  grew  personal  she,  with  her 
followers,  got  up  and  walked  out  of  church.  The  young 
governor,  Harry  Vane,  was  entirely  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in 
the  matter  of  the  two  doctrines  in  question,  and  he  argued  on 
her  behalf  with  great  subtlety  ;  but  he  deplored  the  excesses 
of  violence  manifested  by  both  sides.  He  sounded  the  turbu- 
lent deeps  of  Puritan  intolerance,  and  found  that  at  the  bottom 
lay  the  pernicious  conviction  that  "  men  could  only  be  saved 
from  everlasting  torments  by  adopting  certain  dogmas." 
What  had  he  gained  by  escaping  from  Laud  and  the  strife  of 
vestments,  only  to  find  himself  involved  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
in  the  strife  of  creeds  ?  The  tyranny  of  ministers  was  at 
least  as  gaUing  as  the  tyranny  of  priests.  With  difficulty 
was  he  dissuaded  from  laying  down  his  governorship  and 
returning  to  England.  At  the  height  of  the  furious  and 
ridiculous  wrangle  his  year  of  office  came  to  an  end. 

IV. — Return  to  England. 

The  election  for  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  in 
March  1637  was  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  which  almost  rose 
to  the  pitch  of  corporeal  conflict.  The  question  at  issue  was  : 
Is,  or  is  not,  sanctification  an  evidence  of  justification  ?  Vane 
was  the  negative  candidate,  Winthrop  the  affirmative.  The 
former  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Boston  ;  but  the  latter  had  the  votes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  other 
churches,  who  were  led  and  stimulated  by  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
a  fiery  minister,  who  in  more  normal  times  and  in  his  chosen 
pastoral  sphere  displayed  (his  epitaph  tells  us)  zealous  and 
praiseworthy 

"care  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his  lambs, 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms,  and  anagrams.'' 

Vane,  and  with  him  the  Hutchinsonian  faction,  were  decisively 
beaten  at  the  poll :  Winthrop  became  governor,  and  Dudley 
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the  deputy  governor.  The  town  of  Boston,  however,  to  make 
such  amends  as  it  could,  at  once  returned  Vane  and  three  of 
his  supporters  as  its  representatives  in  the  general  court. 
Winthrop,  though  for  the  moment  triumphant,  feared  that  the 
stream  of  immigrants  continually  arriving  from  England  might 
speedily  turn  the  scale  against  him.  Hence  he  secured  from 
his  temporary  majority  in  the  court  a  "  settlement "  ordinance 
to  the  effect  that  no  newcomers  should  be  allowed  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  colony  without  a  licence  from  one  of 
the  magistrates  or  two  of  the  assistant  magistrates.  The 
colony,  once  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  was  to  be  turned  into 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  So  fierce  an 
outcry  did  this  order  cause  that  Winthrop  felt  constrained  to 
publish  an  explanatory  declaration  in  its  defence.  To  this 
Vane  replied  with  decisive  effect  in  a  pamphlet  which  is 
interesting  as  containing  the  first  statement  on  his  part  of  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration,  the  principle  which  in  later 
days  he  was  so  consistently  and  faithfully  to  defend.  The 
deplorable  Hutchinsonian  broil  was  not  devoid  of  all  beneficial 
results  if  it  forced  Harry  Vane  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
the  policy  for  which  Roger  Williams  was  pleading,  viz.,  that 
the  civil  power  should  not  intermeddle  at  all  with  spiritual 
concerns.  In  this  pamphlet  he  contends  that,  even  if  persons 
admittedly  in  error  seek  entrance  into  the  colony,  they  "  are 
not  to  be  denied  cohabitation,  but  are  to  be  pitied  and 
reformed."  The  publication  of  his  reply  to  Winthrop  was 
the  last  important  act  of  Vane's  American  career.  He  had 
resolved  to  depart ;  and  on  3  August  1637  he  set  sail  for 
England. 

Very  various  have  been  the  judgements  of  American  his- 
torians upon  Vane's  conduct  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts. 
Wendell  Phillips,  going  to  the  extreme  of  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  speaks  of  Vane  as  *'  the  noblest  human  being  who 
ever  walked  the  streets  of  yonder  city  "  (Boston),  and  con- 
tends that "  no  act  of  his  needs  explanation  or  apology."  The 
fact,  however,  remains  that — whether  he  was  to  blame  or 
not — he  found  the  colony  at  comparative  peace,  and  he  left  it 
in  a  turmoil  not  far  removed  from  civil  war.  It  w^as  his  sup- 
port which  had  made  the  Hutchinsonian  minority  formidable. 
His  chief  opponent,  John  Winthrop,  in  after  years,  when  the 
heat  of  controvessy  had  cooled,  spoke  of  him  as  '*  a  man  of 
noble  and  generous  mind"  ;  but  all  the  same  in  1637,  as  Ellis 
t^lls  us,  by  most  of  the  distracted  colonists  "  his  departure 
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was  hailed  as  an  inexpressible  relief/'  After  Vane's  departure 
the  unity  of  the  colony — so  needful  in  the  presence  of  Indian 
perils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hostility  of  the  English 
government  on  the  other  hand — was  restored  by  drastic 
means.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  partisans  were  driven  out ; 
and  when  a  few  years  later  the  devoted  lady  and  sixteen 
members  of  her  family  were  murdered  by  Red  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  the  men  of  Massachusetts  regarded  this  dispens- 
ation of  Providence  as  final  proof  that  her  theology  had  been 
heretical. 
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Chapter  IV 

In  Office  and  in  Parliament 

A.D.  1637—1642. 

I.— A  Year  of  Retirement. 

ON  9  October  1637  a  letter  from  London  informed  Lord 
Wentvvorth  in  Ireland  that  '*  Henry  Vane,  the  Comp- 
troller's eldest  son,  who  had  been  governor  in  New 
England  this  last  year,  is  come  home."  The  writer  adds  : 
"  Whether  he  hath  left  his  former  misgrounded  opinions,  for 
which  he  left  us,  I  know  not."  The  sequel  was  to  shew  that 
Vane's  American  experiences  had  only  deepened  his  passion 
for  individual  freedom,  and  his  hatred  for  that  form  of 
government  which  Wentworth  upheld  in  the  State  and  Laud 
in  the  Church.  When  he  reached  the  Enghsh  shores  he 
found  that  the  two  years  of  his  absence  had  brought  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  verge  of  an  unparalleled  constitutional  crisis. 
In  Ireland  the  strong  and  efficient  government  of  Wentworth 
had  given  to  the  country,  it  is  true,  unwonted  quietness  and 
security,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  much  material  pros- 
perity ;  but  at  a  cost  in  racial  animosity,  religious  bitterness, 
and  sense  of  inexpiable  wrong,  that  was  destined,  as  soon  as 
Wentworth's  firm  hand  was  removed,  to  deluge  the  unhappy 
island  with  blood.  In  Scotland  the  introduction,  at  Laud's 
instigation,  of  an  alien  liturgy  and  new  canons  of  episcopal 
Church  government  had  caused  a  great  national  upheaval, 
and  at  the  moment  of  Vane's  landing  busy  agitators  were  pre- 
paring the  people  for  their  decisive  act  of  democratic  self- 
vindication,  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  in  February  1638. 
In  England  Laud — since  1633  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — had 
just  completed  his  three  3'ears'  Metropolitical  Visitation, 
during  which,  by  applying  to  his  province  a  tutorial  system 
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of  academic  discipline,  and  by  treating  the  Puritan  clergy  as 
though  they  were  unruly  undergraduates,  he  had  roused 
against  himself  and  his  principles  the  intensest  antipathy  of 
all  moderate  men.  Moreover,  in  the  region  of  secular  adminis- 
tration, the  third  levy  of  ship  money  had  just  been  made. 
John  Hampden  had  denied  its  legality,  and  had  refused  to 
pay  the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him  in  respect  of  his 
Buckinghamshire  estate.  The  whole  country  was  seething 
with  excitement  as  to  the  issue  of  his  impending  trial  before 
the  twelve  judges  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  It  was  in  1637, 
too,  that  the  Star  Chamber,  once  a  court  of  criminal  equity, 
made  itself  for  ever  odious  by  reason  of  the  atrocious  bar- 
barities which  it  inflicted  upon  Prynne,  Burton,  Bastwick, 
and  Lilburne,  whose  offences  had  been  linguistic  indiscretions 
no  greater  than  those  committed  every  day,  in  the  present 
<^g6>  by  the  editor  of  some  respectable  journal  or  other. 
Truly,  Harry  Vane  came  back  at  a  critical  moment  in  his 
country's  history,  a  moment  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
precise  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  But  for  a  year 
he  remained  a  spectator  of  affairs.  His  father  was  becoming 
increasingly  prominent  and  important  at  court,  where  he  was 
being  pushed  forward  by  the  queen  in  opposition  to  the 
masterful  and  uncourtly  Wentworth.  The  issues  which  were 
soon  to  be  fought  out  had  not  yet  become  clear  ;  the  armies 
of  royal  prerogative  and  of  popular  right,  the  forces  of  order 
and  of  progress,  the  champions  of  prelacy  and  of  puritanism, 
had  not  yet  ranged  themselves  in  array  of  battle. 

II. — Entry  into  English  Politics. 

In  Jan.  1639  Harry  Vane,  through  his  father's  influence, 
was  made  Joint  Treasurer  of  the  navy.  His  colleague  was 
Sir  William  Russell,  to  whose  share  in  the  office  and  its 
emoluments  he  expected  in  due  time  (i.e,  on  Russell's  resigna- 
tion or  death)  to  succeed.  Meantime  his  post  was  worth  to 
him  about  ;f  800  a  year.  By  this  date  the  trouble  between 
Charles  I  and  his  Scottish  subjects  had  come  to  a  head,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1639  the  first  ''Bishops'  War"  broke  out. 
Thus  Harry  Vane's  earliest  important  official  duty  must  have 
been,  out  of  the  scanty  returns  to  the  king's  fourth  levy  of 
ship  money,  to  help  to  equip  the  royal  fleet  to  aid  the  con- 
script English  army  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  Covenanters. 
But  with  neither  fleet  nor  army  could  Charles  make  any 
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headway  against  the  liery  enthusiasm  of  the  united  Scottish 
nation.  Money  totally  failed  him,  and  early  in  1640,  in  order 
to  save  himself  if  possible  from  confession  of  ignominious 
failure,  he  summoned  the  assembly  known  in  history  as  the 
Short  Parliament.  Harry  Vane,  thanks  to  his  connection 
with  the  navy,  sat  in  this  parhament  as  member  for  Hull ; 
but  he  took  no  recorded  part  in  its  proceedings.  His  father, 
now  Secretary  of  State  and  member  for  Wilton,  played,  as 
was  natural,  a  more  important  part.  To  him  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  managing  the  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  king. 
On  4  May  1640,  after  parliament  had  been  in  session  for  three 
weeks,  he  told  the  Commons  that  the  king  would  abandon 
i)is  claim  to  levy  ship  money,  provided  that  parhament 
would  grant  him  at  once  twelve  subsidies  (;f  840,000).  The 
House  demurred.  The  king  hastily  called  a  council — a 
memorable  council,  big  with  fate.  It  met  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  Both  Wentworth  (now  Earl  of 
Strafford)  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  were  present.  Strafford  urged 
the  conciliation  of  parliament  at  all  costs,  and  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Scotland  by  means  of  the  Irish 
army.  But  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  same  morning 
the  Short  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Clarendon  (though 
without  adequate  warrant)  attributes  this  disastrous  error  in 
royalist  policy  to  Sir  Henry  Vane's  mismanagement  of  the 
king's  business,  and  thinks  that  Vane  was  more  anxious  to 
ruin  Strafford  than  to  save  Charles.  The  king,  however, 
shewed  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  he  mani- 
fested continued  favour  by  conferring  on  young  Harry  Vane 
the  honour  of  knighthood  (23  June  1640).  This  distinction 
was  obviously  granted  in  view  of  the  young  man's  marriage  ; 
for  a  week  later  (i  July)  he  was  wedded  to  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wray  of  Barlings  in  Lincolnshire.  Old 
Sir  Henry  settled  upon  his  son — who  had  now  behaved  him- 
self very  well  for  nearly  three  years — the  splendid  estates  of 
Raby  and  Fairlawn,  together  with  other  properties,  which  in 
their  sum  total  were  estimated  to  be  worth  ;^3,ooo  a  year. 
While  these  domestic  events  were  taking  place,  the  Scottish 
dispute  was  leading  up  to  the  second  '*  Bishops'  War " 
between  the  intractable  Covenanters  and  the  unyielding  king. 
On  20  August  1640  David  Leslie  led  his  25,000  soldiers  across 
the  Tweed ;  eight  days  later  he  reached  the  Tyne  and 
scattered  into  flight  the  apathetic  English  troops  that  had 
been  placed  to  hold  the  ford  at  Newburn.     The  king  had  no 
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second  army,  and  England  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders^ 
who  were  generally  regarded  rather  as  deliverers  than  as 
conquerors.  All  the  county  of  Durham  was  occupied,^  and  to 
prevent  the  victorious  march  of  the  Scots  into  Yorkshire  the 
king  had  to  agree  to  pay  them  .^850  a  day,  and  to  allow  them 
to  hold  the  two  northern  counties,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  To  raise  the  necessary  money 
was  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of  absolute  monarchy.  The 
king  had  to  call  the  "Long  Parliament"  to  meet  him  on 
3  Nov.  1640.  In  this  parliament,  as  in  its  *'  Short "  predecessor, 
the  elder  Sir  Henry  Vane  sat  for  Wilton,  the  younger  for  Hull. 

III. — The  Breach  with  the  Kln^. 

The  first  work  of  the  Long  Parliament,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pym,  was  to  impeach  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  earl, 
recalled  from  Ireland,  had  now  been  in  England  at  the  king's 
side  just  over  a  year,  and  he  had  made  himself  hated  and 
feared  more  than  any  other  of  the  king's  advisers.  It  was 
felt  that  no  concessions  could  be  expected  while  he  had  the 
ear  of  Charles,  and  it  had  become  known  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  charge  Pym  and  his  colleagues  with  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  the  Scots.  In  fact,  but  for  the  king's  vacill- 
ation, Strafford  would  have  got  his  blow  in  first,  and  Pym 
would  have  found  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  It  was 
a  struggle  for  very  life,  as  well  as  for  liberties  ;  it  was  more 
than  politics,  it  was  war  to  the  death,  though  war  carried 
on  in  Westminster  Hall  as  battlefield,  with  witnesses  as 
soldiers,  and  documents  as  weapons.  The  Lords,  who  acted 
as  judges,  authorised  the  examination  of  privy  councillors 
respecting  Strafford's  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council. 
Accordingly,  the  elder  Vane  was  called  upon  to  say  what 
advice  Strafford  had  given  at  the  notable  six  o'clock  meeting 
of  the  preceding  fifth  of  May.  He  gave  against  Strafford  the 
damning  evidence  that  he  had  said  to  the  king  :  "  You  have 
an  army  in  Ireland  ;  you  may  employ  it  to  reduce  this  king- 
dom." When  asked  w'hether  Strafford  had  meant  by  ''  this 
kingdom  "  England  or  Scotland,  he  declined  to  lighten  the 
gravity  of  his  evidence  by  saying  ''  Scotland  "  ;  hence  the 
prosecution  continued  to  urge  that  England  was  referred  to. 
The  other  privy  councillors,  however,  professed  themselves 
unable  to  remember  the  words  at  all,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
second  witness  the  charge  based  upon  these  words — that  of 
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treason  to  the  kingdom  of  England — seemed  likely  to  fall  to 
the  ground  on  the  mere  question  of  fact.  But  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  dared  not  let  Strafford  escape.  They  pursued 
him  witii  the  remorselessness  of  mortal  fear.  They  had  the 
sentiment  of  Charles  II  in  their  minds,  if  not  his  words  upon 
their  lips  :  '*  certainly  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if 
we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way."  And  Pym  had  in 
reserve  the  means  of  bringing  the  charge  home  to  him.  But 
since  the  charge,  even  if  brought  home,  seemed  liable  to  fail 
on  the  legal  ground  that  there  is  no  such  offence  as  treason 
against  the  kingdom,  as  distinct  from  treason  against  the  king, 
he  made  his  new  attack  by  means  of  bill  of  attainder.  On 
10  April  1641  he  astonished  the  House  by  laying  before  it  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  elder  Vane's  notes  made  in  the  privy 
council  of  5  May  the  year  before.  He  had  had  the  transcript 
in  his  possession  seven  months,  and  had  all  along  been  work- 
ing in  knowledge  of  its  contents  ;  but  he  had  refrained  from 
producing  it  because  of  the  questionable  means  by  which  it 
iiad  been  obtained.  He  had  copied  it  from  a  paper  supplied 
to  him  by  young  Harry  Vane,  and  young  Harry  Vane's  paper 
was  a  copy  (made  without  his  father's  knowledge)  of  the 
original  notes,  which  he  had  come  upon  accidentally  when 
hunting  through  his  father's  documents  for  deeds  relating  to 
his  marriage  settlement.  The  elder  Vane  did  not  attempt  to 
■deny  the  authenticity  of  the  notes,  but  he  was  rightly  furious 
with  his  son  for  his  gross  breach  of  trust.  He  strongly  con- 
demned his  act,  and  *'  for  some  time  "  says  Clarendon — who, 
however,  quite  groundlessly  suspects  secret  collusion — "  there 
was  in  public  a  great  distance  observed  between  them."  The 
-elder  Vane,  it  is  true,  ardently  desired  Strafford's  destruction  ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  the  protagonist  in  the  final 
^ct  of  the  tragedy  of  the  king's  friend.  The  Vane  notes, 
however,  proved  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  case  ;  they 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  black  earl.  The  bill  of  attainder  passed 
both  Houses,  and  on  Sunday,  9  May,  the  king  in  terror  of  a 
clamorous  London  mob  gave  the  assent  which  he  had  vowed 
he  would  never  give.  Three  days  later  Stafford  was  led  to 
the  block.  In  dying,  however,  he  dragged  down  the  V^anes 
from  their  high  estate.  Though  the  parliament  had  regarded 
the  discovery  and  production  of  the  fateful  notes  as  "  an 
admirable  providence"  and  "  an  act  of  God  Himself,"  to  the 
king  their  conduct  appeared  as  the  darkest  treachery.  If  he 
<lelayed  to  punish  them,  it  was  only  until  he  felt  it  safe  to  do 
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so.  In  October  and  November  (1641)  he  dismissed  the  elder 
Vane  from  all  his  offices  ;  in  December  he  deprived  the 
young  Sir  Harry  of  his  treasurership. 

IV. — Work  in  the  Longf  Parliament. 

The  Strafford  business  was  not  the  only  cause  of  disagree- 
ment betw^een  the  king  and  Sir  Harry.  Although  the  young 
knight  had  not  as  yet  manifested  any  dislike  of  monarchy  in 
State,  he  had  in  ecclesiastical  matters  shewn  that  his 
antagonism  to  the  EngUsh  episcopate  in  general,  and  to 
Wilham  Laud  in  particular,  was  as  inveterate  as  ever.  From 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  had  been  a  leader 
of  the  root-and-branch  men,  and  on  9  February  1641  he  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  them  on  the  committee  for 
Church  affairs.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
nominated  to  confer  with  the  Lords  "  concerning  articles  to  be 
preferred  against  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in^  maintenance  of  the  common  charge  whereby  he  stands 
accused  of  high  treason."  About  the  same  date,  in  con- 
junction with  Cromwell  and  St.  John,  he  was  framing  a  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy.  The  bill  was  laid  before 
the  House  on  27  May  1641,  but  not  by  any  one  of  its  three 
authors.  With  a  touch  of  astuteness  which  is  not  without  its 
humorous  aspect  they  handed  the  bill  to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig, 
^nd  got  him  to  pass  it  on  to  a  sober  and  steady- going  member, 
Sir  Edward  Bering,  who  presented  it  without  quite  knowing 
what  he  was  doing.  When,  however,  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  Vane  made  a  powerful  speech  in  its  support,  con- 
tending that  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  government  as 
then  estabhshed  in  England  was  "  rotten  and  corrupt  from 
the  very  foundation  of  it  to  the  top."  This  view  met  with 
general  acceptance  in  the  parliament,  even  so  moderate  a 
man  as  Falkland  admitting — while  he  defended  episcopacy  in 
the  abstract  and  opposed  the  bill — that  the  bishops  then  in 
possession  seemed  to  regard  it  as  their  function  **  to  try  how 
much  of  a  papist  might  be  brought  in  without  popery,  and  to 
destroy  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  gospel  without  bringing 
themselves  into  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  law."  The 
measure  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Commons  by  139 
to  108  votes,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  anticipating  its  becoming 
law  (which  it  never  did),  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the 
^government  of  the  Church  by  a  body  of  commissioners,  lay 
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and  clerical,  in  each  shire.  All  this  must  have  made  Sir 
Harry  Vane  highly  obnoxious  to  Charles,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  he  could  long  have  held  office  in  the  govern- 
ment, even  apart  from  the  Strafford  episode. 

After  his  dismissal  in  December  1641  he  became  more 
openly  hostile  to  the  royalist  cause.  He  strenuously  defended 
the  privilege  of  parliament  against  the  ill  judged  attempt  of 
the  king  to  seize  the  five  members  ;  he  ardently  maintained 
the  parliamentary  claim  to  control  and  command  the  miUtia  ; 
and,  when  civil  vi^ar  drew  near,  he  used  the  influence  which 
recent  official  position  in  the  admiralty  gave  him  to  win  the 
sailors  over  to  the  parliamentary  side.  On  8  August  1642 
he  was  reappointed  by  parliament  to  his  old  office  oi 
treasurer  to  the  navy.  A  fortnight  later  the  civil  war  began. 
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CHAPTER   V 

During  the  Civil  War 

A.D.  1642—1646. 

I.-The  Outbreak  of  War. 

THE  English  Civil  War,  unlike  the  French  Revolution 
with  which  it  is  so  often  compared,  was  not  a  social 
conflict  due  to  economic  causes.  It  was  a  constitutional 
and  religious  struggle  which,  begun  in  councils,  conferences, 
and  courts  of  law,  had  to  be  carried  to  the  final  tribunal  in 
human  affairs — the  battlefield.  It  was  a  war  not  of  classes, 
but  of  parties  ;  not  of  interests,  but  of  ideas.  The  immense 
mass  of  the  proletariat,  both  urban  and  rural,  were  indifferent 
to  its  issues,  not  comprehending  the  principles  at  stake,  not 
regarding  themselves  as  much  concerned  with  the  outcome 
of  the  strife.  Its  glory  and  its  tragedy  alike  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  fought  out  by  elect  armies,  in  each  of  which  were 
men  who  were  the  very  flower  of  a  noble  generation.  Each 
side  contended  for  principles  which  they  regarded  as  vital  in 
Church  and  State— the  one  side  upholding  a  national  rehgion 
and  a  king  by  right  divine,  the  other  fighting  to  secure  a  new 
Reformation  and  the  sovereignty  of  parliament.  They  were 
not  simple  or  easy  problems  which  threw  into  opposite  camps 
such  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and  John  Hampden.  It  was  not 
for  an  ignoble  cause  that  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  held 
Basing  House  for  three  years,  and  it  was  not  for  the  attainment 
of  unworthy  ends  that  Oliver  Cromwell  battered  down  Basing 
House  with  cannon  shot.  The  Civil  War  sundered  ancient 
friendships,  and  divided  families.  Most  of  Cromwell's  relatives 
were  royalists  ;  Sir  Harry  Vane's  youngest  brother,  Walter, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  king,  and  but  for  the 
accident  of  the  Strafford  episode  Sir  Harry's  father  would 
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have  been  found  there  too.  Sir  Harry  Vane  himself,  however, 
had  no  hesitations  or  misgivings.  He  was  on  the  parha- 
mentary  side  for  rehgious  reasons.  His  deepest  convictions 
assured  him  that  only  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  system 
of  Laud  could  prepare  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  faith. 
And  he  realised  from  the  first  that  only  as  the  result  of  a 
completely  successful  war  could  the  Laudian  system,  to  which 
the  king  was  irrevocably  committed,  be  overthrown.  He  was 
therefore  among  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  for 
war.  During  the  negociations  which  went  on  during  the 
spring  of  1642  he  proved  himself  to  be,  as  a  royalist  writer 
tells  us,  "  a  dark  enemy  to  all  accommodation."  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  shewed  immense  energy  in  raising  money 
in  London,  in  stirring  up  the  citizens  to  fortify  the  city,  in 
equipping  the  army,  in  organising  and  using  the  navy.  While 
other  parliamentary  leaders  doubted,  debated,  fought  apolo- 
getically, and  held  conciliatory  conferences  with  the  king, 
Sir  Harry  Vane  pursued  with  single  purpose,  in  resolute 
determination,  the  end  of  victory.  The  clearness  of  his  policy, 
the  vigour  of  his  speeches,  the  decisive  efficiency  of  his  acts 
brought  him  inevitably  into  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  and 
he  acquired  an  influence  in  Parliament  second  only  to  that  of 
Pym.  Twice  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  (December  1642 
and  February  1643)  he  used  his  growing  influence  to  secure 
the  rejection  of  terms  which  it  was  proposed  to  offer  to  the 
yet  unbeaten  king.  When,  for  the  third  time  (July  1643),  he 
shewed  the  same  spirit  of  resolute  belHgerency,  and  carried 
the  parliament  with  him,  his  uncompromising  attitude  caused 
a  breach  between  himself  and  that  estimable  but  pacific  rebel, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

II. — The  Solemn   Lea^fue  and  Covenant. 

The  first  two  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  were  indecisive. 
The  king's  advance  upon  London  in  the  autumn  of  1642, 
although  it  had  been  merely  delayed  by  the  operations  of 
Essex  at  Edgehill,  was  finally  checked  at  Turnham  Green  by 
the  trainbands  of  the  city,  who  had  been  organised  by  Philip 
Skippon  and  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The 
more  elaborate  threefold  attack  upon  the  capital  planned  in 
1643  failed  similarly  in  its  immediate  object ;  but  neither  side 
could  claim  any  distinct  advantage.     On  the  one  hand  the 
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royalists  had  been  held  in  check  by  Manchester  and  Cromwell 
on  the  Great  North  Road,  and  by  Essex  and  Skippon  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  king's  able 
general  in  the  south,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  from  his  base  in 
loyal  Cornwall,  had  made  himself  master  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Wessex,  and  had  got  to  within  seventy  miles  of  London. 
Under  the  circumstances,  both  king  and  parliament  sought 
allies.  Charles  I  made  reckless,  mutually  incompatible,  and 
generally  ineffective  overtures  to  Irish,  Dutch,  Danes,  French, 
Spaniards,  and  others  :  the  parliament  turned  to  the  Scots. 
It  was  not  easy  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Scots,  because  they 
insisted  that,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  the  parlia- 
ment should  accept  the  Covenant.  This  meant  that  Presby- 
terianism  should  be  established  in  England  to  the  complete 
exclusion  not  only  of  Episcopacy  but  also  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. In  order  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Scots,  five 
commissioners,  among  them  Sir  Harry  Vane,  were  sent  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.  Says  Clarendon  in  his  narrative  of 
the  event  :  "  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  therefore  the  others  need  not  be  named,  since  he  was 
all  in  any  business  where  others  were  joined  with  him."  He 
was  a  natural  leader  of  men,  because  he  always  knew  his  own 
mind  and  had  a  clear  policy,  and  because  he  always  shewed 
a  resolute  determination,  combined  with  great  tact  and 
subtlety,  to  mould  events  according  to  his  ideals.  Vane  and 
his  colleagues  sailed  from  London  on  20  July  1643  and  reached 
Leith  on  7  August.  In  ten  days  the  business  was  done.  Sir 
Harry  had  scored  a  diplomatic  triumph.  He  had  impressed 
the  Scots,  as  Baillie  tells  us,  with  the  fact  that  he  was  "  one 
of  the  gravest  and  ablest  of  the  Enghsh  nation  "  ;  he  had 
managed  the  difficult  negociations,  as  Claredon  admits,  "with 
notable  pregnancy  and  dexterity."  His  triumph  consisted  in 
two  things  :  first,  he  had  substituted  for  the  unilateral  religious 
concession  demanded  by  the  Scots,  2^/>.,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  by  the  English  parliament,  a  bilateral  political 
treat}^  viz.,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;  secondly,  he 
had  avoided  the  giving  of  a  direct  pledge  that  exclusive 
Presbyterianism  should  be  established  in  England  by  persuad- 
ing the  Scots  to  accept  the  undertaking  that  the  religious 
settlement  should  be  "  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the 
example  of  the  best  reformed  churches."  Sir  Harry  Vane 
was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Covenant  and  "the  holy  ends   contained  therein,"  but  he 
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disliked  the  intolerance  of  the  Covenanters  as  much  as  he 
detested  the  tyranny  of  Laud.  In  respect  of  liberty  of  worship, 
he  realised,  with  Milton,  that  presbyter  was  but  priest  writ 
large.  To  quote  his  own  w^ords  :  "  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  Covenant  to  other  ends  than  itself  warrants^ 
and  with  a  rigid  oppressive  spirit  to  bring  all  dissenting  minds 
and  tender  consciences  under  one  uniformity  of  church 
discipline  and  government,  it  was  utterly  against  my  judge- 
ment'^  ;  and  again  :  '^  the  rigid  way  of  prosecuting  it,  and  the 
oppressing  uniformity  that  hath  been  endeavoured  by  it,  T 
never  approved."  It  was,  however,  not  in  Edinburgh  in  1643, 
but  long  years  afterwards  in  London,  that  he  uttered  these 
liberal  sentiments.  If  the  Scots  had  so  much  as  suspected 
them,  he  would  hardly  have  secured  their  assent  to  the  League 
and  Covenant.  As  it  was,  however,  he  departed  triumphant 
from  the  northern  capital.  The  treaty  reached  London  on 
26  August,  and  led  to  the  solemn  religious  union  of  the  two 
revolted  nations  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  25  Sep- 
tember. The  successful  and  speedy  conclusion  of  this 
important  business  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane  ;  and  when  a  few  weeks  later  (8  December  1643)  the 
great  and  noble  John  Pymdied,  his  leadership  passed  by  tacit 
consent  to  the  young  diplomatist.  ''  He  was  that  within  the 
House,"  says  Baxter,  '*  that  Cromwell  was  without."  Early  in 
1644  he  and  St.  John  secured  the  establishment  by  parliament 
of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  a  powerful  executiv^e 
body  of  twenty-five  (twenty-one  English  and  four  Scots), 
whose  main  function  was  to  ensure  the  vigorous  and  decisive 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Both  Sir  Harry  and  his  father  had 
seats  on  this  important  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner 
sees  the  germ  both  of  the  legislative  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  modern  Cabinet  system  of  government. 

III. — The  Self  Denying  Ordinance. 

The  intervention  of  the  Scots  on  behalf  of  parliament 
altered  the  whole  nature  and  aspect  of  the  war.  On  2  July 
1644  the  20,000  Covenanters  who  entered  England  under  the 
Earl  of  Leven — in  conjunction  with  the  English  troops 
of  Manchester,  Cromwell,  and  Fairfax— overwhelmed  the 
royalists  at  Marston  Moor,  and  ruined  the  king's  cause  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  country.  In  the  south  of  England,  how- 
ever, the  campaigns  of  the  parliamentary  commanders  con- 
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tinned  to  be  inglorious  and  inconclusive.  Waller  was  badly 
beaten  by  Charles  at  Cropredy  Bridge  (29  June)  ;  the  infantry 
of  Lord  Essex  was  hemmed  in  and  forced  to  capitulate  at 
Lostwithiel  (2  September)  ;  finally,  the  three  generals  of  the 
old  order — Waller,  Essex,  and  Manchester — acting  in  com- 
bination, dehberately  refrained  from  crushing  Charles  at 
Newbury  (27  October).  They  confessed,  indeed,  that  they 
dreaded  the  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  a  decisive  victory 
almost  as  much  as  they  dreaded  the  effect  upon  themselves 
of  a  decisive  defeat.  Both  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the 
Independents  in  the  army,  and  Vane  at  the  head  of  the  war 
party  in  the  Commons,  realised  that  lasting  peace  could  be 
secured  only  as  the  result  of  indisputably  successful  war,  and 
hence  that  Waller,  Essex,  and  Manchester  must  be  removed. 
To  effect  this  purpose  the  Self  Denying  Ordinance  was 
introduced  (December  1644).  It  was  proposed  by  an  incon- 
spicuous member,  Zouch  Tate,  and  seconded  in  a  powerful 
speech  by  Sir  Harry  Vane.  With  considerable  tact  he 
softened  the  virtual  dismissal  of  the  hesitant  generals  by 
emphasing  the  loss  which  their  necessary  absence  from 
parliament  had  caused  to  the  nation,  and  by  urging  the  need 
of  retaining  their  wise  counsels  in  Westminster.  Oliver 
Cromwell  more  bluntly  said  that  "without  a  more  speedy, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  casting  off 
of  all  lingering  proceedings,"  they  would  '^  make  the  kingdom 
weary  "  of  them,  and  would  cause  it  to  ''  hate  the  name  of  a 
parliament."  After  much  debate  and  considerable  amend- 
ment the  Ordinance  passed  the  Houses  on  3  April  1645. 
The  work  of  reorganising  the  army  had  already  been  taken 
in  hand  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  On  14  June 
1645  the  resultant  '*  New  Model  "  met  the  king  atNaseby  and 
inflicted  upon  him  total  and  irreparable  defeat. 

IV. — The  Problem  of  Religious  Toleration. 

The  debates  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
struggles  respecting  the  Self  Denying  Ordinance,  brought  to 
a  head  the  differences  which  had  long  been  growing  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents.  Though  not  as  a 
whole  divided  on  matters  of  doctrine,  the  two  sects  differed 
radically  on  two  important  practical  questions,  viz.^  (i)  the 
relation  of  Church  to  State,  and  (2)  the  problem  of  religious 
toleration.  The  Presbyterians,  following  the  lead  of  Calvin, 
the  great  organiser  of  their  polity,  held  as  strongly  as  Catholics 
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themselves  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  secular 
power.  According  to  their  view  the  civil  magistrates  were  to 
be  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the  ecclesiastical  synods,  and 
the  civil  courts  the  executors  of  the  ecclesiastical  decrees. 
The  Independents,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  proclaim — at 
first  hesitatingly,  but  with  rapidly  growing  confidence  and 
boldness — the  principle  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church 
from  State.  Closely  bound  up  with  this  question  was  the 
problem  of  religious  toleration.  If  the  Church  were  separate 
from  the  State,  obviously  matters  of  faith  were  no  concern  of 
the  temporal  authority  ;  religion  was  a  personal  affair,  a 
question  between  the  individual  and  his  Maker.  Cromwell 
had  been  led  to  adopt  the  Independent  position  not  so  much 
as  the  result  of  intellectual  conviction  as  by  reason  of  military 
necessity.  As  the  Presbyterians  grew  in  power  they  threatened 
increasingly  to  wreck  his  army.  They  began  to  apply  to  all 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  servants,  the 
test  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy.  A  colonel  who  was  unsound  re- 
specting fore-ordination  was  liable  to  be  cashiered  ;  a  corporal 
who  refused  to  go  to  the  steeplehouse  was  likely  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  a  -gunner  who  preached  would  probably  be 
dismissed.  Oliver  was  convinced  that  there  was  something 
defective  in  an  ecclesiastical  pohty  which  would,  if  pursued, 
inevitably  cause  him  to  lose  battles.  Sir  Harry  Vane  told 
him  that  he  was  quite  right  ;  there  was  something  defective. 
For  he  had  come  to  the  same  conviction  by  a  widely  different 
process.  His  vivid  realisation  of  the  divine  indwelling,  his 
constant  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  had  made  any 
interference  of  human  authority  in  these  high  concerns  of 
the  soul  appear  as  a  monstrous  sacrilege.  Yet  he,  too,  was 
not  without  practical  ground  for  his  maintenance  of  Independ- 
ency. The  punishment  of  Lilburne,  which  he  had  probably 
witnessed,  inflicted  by  an  Erastian  archbishop  by  means  of 
the  Star  Chamber  had  shewn  the  sort  of  argument  that  State 
Churches  tended  to  employ.  The  Hutchinsonian  brawl  in 
America  had  emphasised  tlie  danger  of  mixing  religion  with 
politics  ;  the  malicious  nonsense  of  the  silly  woman  would 
have  been  innocuous  if  it  had  not  been  suppressed  by  an 
electorate  and  supported  by  a  governor.  Finally,  on  lo 
January  1645  there  came  the  crowning  example  of  Presbyterian 
tyranny,  when  the  revengeful  bigots  of  the  Covenant  forced 
the  parliament  to  bring  forth  the  now  quite  harmless  Laud  to 
execution. 
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In  the  Westminster  Assembly,  then,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, Sir  Harry  Vane  pleaded,  in  face  of  the  overwhelming 
and  hostile  Presbyterian  majority,  for  the  freedom  of  faith. 
Says  the  Scotsman  Baillie,  one  of  his  most  strenuous  opponents: 
"  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whom  we  trusted  most,  has  given  us  many 
signs  of  his  alteration  ;  twice  at  our  table  prolixly,  earnestly, 
and  passionately  has  reasoned  for  a  full  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  religions,  without  any  exceptions."  Similarly  in  parlia- 
ment Vane,  together  with  Cromwell  and  St.  John,  secured 
the  passage  (13  September  1644)  of  an  "  accommodation 
order  "  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  means  by  which 
"tender  consciences"  might  be  relieved  from  persecution. 
The  opposition  urged  the  perils  of  rehgious  anarchy  ;  for 
even  at  that  date  no  less  than  176  sects  could  be  enumerated, 
and  others  were  springing  up  like  fungi  in  the  night.  Vane, 
Hke  Milton,  had  faith  in  the  inherent  power  of  truth  :  Magna 
est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit.  Not  only,  moreover,  was  it  on 
behalf  of  England  that  he  pressed  his  principle  of  freedom. 
In  the  same  year  (1644)  ^^  helped  to  procure  for  his  old 
American  friend,  Roger  Williams,  the  charter  for  Providence 
Plantation,  a  colony  based  on  the  broadest  toleration.  A  few 
months  later  (June  1645)  he  took  occasion  to  write  a  very 
friendly  letter  to  his  former  rival,  John  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  urged  the  cessation  of  religious 
persecution,  "  lest "  he  said,  "  the  congregational  way  among 
you,  while  it  is  in  freedom  and  backed  with  power,  teach  its 
oppugners  here  how  to  extirpate  it  and  root  it  out." 

Vane's  advocacy  of  religious  toleration,  and  his  consequent 
alienation  from  the  Covenanters,  who  loudly  accused  him  of 
having  deceived  them,  gave  the  ruined  and  desperate 
Charles  I.  a  gleam  of  hope.  He  made  secret  approaches  to 
Sir  Harry,  by  means  of  John  Ashburnham  (March  1646), 
suggesting  an  alliance  between  king  and  Independents  against 
Presbyterians,  and  saying  :  **  You  shall  certainly  have  all  the 
power  my  master  can  make  to  join  with  you  in  rooting  out 
of  this  kingdom  that  tyrannical  government."  Vane  of  course 
rejected  the  overture.  A  few  weeks  later  (5  May)  Charles 
brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  surrendering  to  the  Scots  at 
Newark. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


Pending  the  Doom  of  the  King 


A.D.  1646—1649. 


I. — The  Scottish  Negoclatlons, 

CHARLES  I,  when  in  the  spring  of  1646  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  Scots,  thought  that  he  was  master  of  the 
poHtical  situation.  For  his  enemies,  invincible  so  long 
as  united,  were  divided  into  three  mutually  irreconcilable 
factions.  The  Scots  were  at  loggerheads  with  the  English  ; 
the  parhament  (dominated  by  Presbyterians)  was  at  variance 
with  the  army  (dominated  by  Independents).  The  Scots  felt 
that  they  had  been  cozened  and  deluded  in  the  matter  of  the 
religious  settlement ;  Presbyterianism  had  not  been  estabHshed 
in  sole  supremacy  in  England  ;  what  they  called  "  an  impious 
toleration  contrary  to  the  Covenant "  was  still  allowed.  The 
parhament,  for  its  part,  realised  that  it  had  lost  control  of  its 
military  forces,  and  it  was  determined  to  disband  the  army. 
The  army  was  resolved  not  to  be  disbanded  until  it  received 
satisfactory  assurances  on  three  points,  viz.,  (i)  that  liberty  of 
conscience  would  continue  to  be  respected,  (2)  that  indemnity 
for  illegal  acts  done  during  the  war  would  be  accorded,  and 
(3)  that  full  payment  of  arrears  of  wages  would  be  made. 
Amid  these  conditions  of  discord  there  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Charles  to  pursue  triumphantly  that 
ancient  policy  of  harassed  kings,  divide  et  impera.  The 
unhappy  man  believed  that  he  was  sufficiently  a  master  of 
kingcraft  to  mould  the  propitious  circumstances  to  his  will. 
But  he  was  too  feeble,  too  ignorant,  too  shifty,  too  faithless, 
to  comprehend  and  direct  the  mighty  forces  which  were  at 
play  around  him.  He  plotted  and  intrigued,  perjured  himself 
and  betrayed  his  friends,  provoked  his  enemies  to  exasperation 
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iind  reduced  his  well  wishers  to  despair,  until  he  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  doom  of  incompetence  and  insincerity. 
The  Scots,  departing  from  Newark,  conveyed  the  king  to 
Newcastle,  and  there  held  long  parley  with  him.  They 
insisted  that,  as  the  prime  condition  of  their  aid  towards  his 
restoration,  he  should  take  the  Covenant  and  pledge  himself 
to  establish  the  Presbyterian  system  in  England.  He  boggled 
at  the  terms,  made  counter  proposals,  dragged  out  the  argu- 
ment until  the  Scots  cut  the  matter  short  by  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  king  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary 
commissioners  (February  1647).  He  was  lodged  by  them, 
at  a  cost  of  ;f  150  a  day,  at  Holmby  House  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

II. — The  Parliamentary  Proposals. 

The  Presbyterian  party  was  now  in  complete  ascendancy 
in  parliament.  Hence  Sir  Harry  Vane's  advocacy  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  religious  toleration  involved  the  loss  of  his 
leadership  and  the  decline  of  his  political  influence.  During 
1647,  when  the  king  was  at  Holmby  House  and  parliament 
was  busy  with  negociations.  Sir  Harry,  hke  his  friend  and 
colleague  Oliver  Cromwell,  almost  ceased  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  Commons.  They  nevertheless  kept  a  shrewd  and 
watchful  eye  on  the  course  of  events.  The  main  concern  of 
the  parliament  now  was  to  get  rid  of  the  army  ;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  purpose  they  were  prepared  to  accept  almost 
any  terms  which  the  king  cared  to  offer.  The  thing  which 
above  all  others  they  were  anxious  for  Charles  to  concede  to 
them  was  the  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  ensuing  twenty  years.  But  even  this  they  were  ready 
to  surrender  rather  than  lose  the  aid  of  the  king  in  the  dis- 
banding of  the  New  Model  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Independents.  On  20  May  1647  the  Lords  invited  the  king 
to  London.  The  Army,  alert  and  suspicious,  realising  that  if 
the  king  got  there  the  doom  of  both  themselves  and  the 
religious  tolerance  for  which  they  stood  would  be  sealed,  sent 
a  body  of  troops  under  Cornet  Joyce  to  prevent  the  king's 
removal.  Joyce  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  conveyed  the 
royal  captive  from  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners at  Holmby  to  the  camp  of  the  army  at  Newmarket 
(June  1647). 
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III. — The  Propositions  of  the  Army. 

The  army  at  Newmarket  and  the  parHament  in  London 
"were  now  at  open  enmity,  and  an  outbreak  of  actual  war 
seemed  inevitable.  The  Parliament  made  frantic  efforts  to 
equip  the  trainbands  of  the  city  militia  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convert  them  into  a  force  capable  of  meeting  the  20,000 
Ironsides  who  now  began  their  slow  but  irresistible  march  on 
the  capital.  But  of  course  their  efforts  were  not  merely  fruit- 
less, but  ridiculous.  Negociations  with  the  now-omnipotent 
army  had  to  be  opened  up.  Under  these  circumstances  Sir 
Harry  V^ane  once  more  came  to  the  front.  He  was  a  member 
of  parliament,  but  he  was  also  a  recognised  champion  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  troopers  were  fighting.  Hence  he 
was  sent  out  with  five  other  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
advancing  host.  He  shewed  an  admirable  moderation  ;  but 
such  was  the  bitterness  on  both  sides  that  his  efforts  to  secure 
a  settlement  merely  brought  down  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
two  antagonistic  sets  of  extremists.  He  tried  to  dissuade  the 
soldiers  from  violence,  with  the  result  that  the  Levellers 
abused  him  as  a  self-seeking  ^'  grandee,"  while  honest  John 
Lilburne  expressed  the  desire  to  cut  his  throat.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  parliament  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor  in  the  House,  and  was  "  threatened  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  "  by  a  Presbyterian  mob  in  the  London  streets. 
So  great  in  fact  was  his  danger  that  he,  together  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Independent  minority  in  parliament,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  army  (2  August 
1647).  This  was  the  signal  for  the  cotip  d'etat.  On  6  August 
the  army,  marching  with  the  awful  silence  of  perfect  discipline, 
stern  determination  and  invincible  power,  entered  and 
occupied  the  city.  The  Presbyterian  leaders  fled  before  it 
into  exile.  It  was  a  notable  yet  portentous  day.  The  triumph 
of  the  army  secured  then  and  for  all  time  the  recognition  in 
England  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but  for  that 
generation  it  ruined  the  cause  for  which  the  Civil  War  had 
been  begun — the  cause  of  parHamentary  government.  The 
spectacle  of  this  ruin  did  not  cause  acute  distress  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  for  he  was  a  man  of  only  one  leading  idea  ;  but  it 
did  cause  acute  distress  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  two.  Together  with  his  passion  for  liberty  in  religion,  he 
had  come  to  hold  with  equally  firm  conviction  the  political 
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dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  disliked  military 
dominance  in  the  State  as  much  as  he  disliked  religious 
persecution  in  the  Church.  Here,  as  we  can  now  discern, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  rift  between  Vane  and  Cromwell  that 
was  destined  in  late  years  to  widen  into  complete  alienation. 
No  symptom  of  divergence,  however,  was  as  yet  manifested, 
and  probably  none  was  felt  during  all  the  anxious  months  of 
negociation  that  followed  the  coup  d'etat.  The  ''  Heads  of 
Proposals,"  which  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  presented  to  the 
king  in  July,  were  by  Vane  laid  before  the  purged  and 
chastened  parliament  in  August.  In  these  famous  proposals 
were  contained  the  terms  on  which  the  army  was  prepared 
to  restore  the  king.  The  most  important  were  : —  (i)  there 
should  be  wide  religious  toleration,  though  the  way  was  left 
quite  open  for  the  establishment  of  a  non-persecuting  national 
Church,  whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  ;  (2)  there  should 
be  a  thorough  reform  of  parliament,  to  include  disfranchise- 
ment of  rotten  boroughs  and  equalisation  of  electoral  districts ; 
(3)  the  duration  of  subsequent  parliaments  should  not  exceed 
two  years  ;  (4)  the  army  and  navy  for  the  ensuing  ten  years 
should  be  under  parliamentary  control.  Never,  before  or 
after,  were  such  favourable  conditions  offered  to  the  king. 
None  of  the  numerous  schemes  of  the  period  can  be  compared 
with  this  for  far-sighted  statesmanship.  But  not  all  the 
pleadings  of  Cromwell,  who  had  long  conferences  with  Charles 
at  Hampton  Court,  could  prevail  upon  the  infatuated  man  to 
accept  the  proferred  settlement.  He  was  buoyed  up  with 
phantom  hopes  of  unconditional  restoration  at  the  hands  of 
intolerant  Scots  and  anti-militarist  parliamentarians.  While, 
however,  the  king  temporised  and  prevaricated,  the  temper  of 
the  army  was  rising,  and  not  even  Cromwell  could  control  it. 
Henry  Marten,  an  ardent  republican,  drew  up  an  army 
manifesto  wherein  was  sketched  a  scheme  of  settlement  in 
which  the  king  had  no  place.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  in  company  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,*prevented 
the  growing  republican  faction  from  carrying  through  the 
diminished  parliament  a  vote  of  "  No  Addresses,"  which 
would  have  broken  off  negociations  with  the  disingenuous 
monarch,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  commonwealth  (Sep- 
tember 1647).  The  efforts  of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  however, 
to  save  Charles  from  himself  were  rendered  futile,  when  on 
II  November  1647  he  escaped  from  Hampton  Court  and  made 
his  way  to  Carisbrooke. 
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IV. — The  Overthrow  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  "  Heads  of  Proposals,"  if  they  had  been  honestly 
accepted  by  Charles,  would  have  gone  far  towards  realising 
Sir  Harry  Vane's  two  ideals,  viz.,  liberty  in  rehgion,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  politics.  England  would  have 
become  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  home  of  toleration, 
to  much  the  same  extent  as  it  is  such  at  the  present  day.  But 
the  flight  of  Charles  made  it  almost  impossible  that  any  pacific 
settlement  at  all  could  be  arrived  at.  The  news  of  the  escape 
of  the  king  at  once  produced  a  dangerous  mutiny  in  the 
army,  and  agitators  began  openly  to  demand  the  deposition 
and  even  the  death  of  the  shifty  schemer.  Charles  himself, 
meantime,  from  Carisbrooke,  was  carrying  on  busy  intrigues 
with  Scots  and  with  English  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  with  many 
hoped  for  friends  beyond  the  seas.  The  result  of  his  activities 
was  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War  in  the  spring  of 
1648.  Presbyterians  and  royalists  rose  in  Wales  and  Kent 
and  Essex  ;  a  Scottish  host  under  Hamilton  invaded  the  north 
of  England.  The  New  Model  made  short  work  with  its  new 
foes.  Fairfax  at  Maidstone  and  Colchester,  Cromwell  at 
Pembroke  and  Preston,  crushed  the  rising  and  repulsed  the 
invaders.  The  doom  of  the  king  was  sealed  ;  for  even  Crom- 
well had  been  forced  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers, 
and  to  vow  **  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed."  But  Charles  was  not  to 
perish  before  one  last  despairing  effort  was  made  to  come  to 
terms  with  him.  On  i  September  1648  parliament  appointed 
a  commission  to  go  to  treat  with  him  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  commission.  Terms  were  offered  to  the  king  which 
were  substantially  those  of  the  **  Heads  of  Proposals"  ;  but 
the  doomed  man,  totally  blind  to  his  mortal  danger,  haggled, 
procrastinated,  finessed,  in  the  old  hopeless  manner.  Vane, 
on  his  return  to  parliament  (3  December  1648),  was  obliged 
to  report  that  no  agreement  had  been  arrived  at.  Nay  more, 
his  speech,  if  Clarendon's  report  of  it  can  be  accepted, 
indicated  that  he  had  come  to  believe  that  no  monarchical 
settlement  was  possible,  but  that  the  republican  scheme  of 
Henry  Marten  and  his  associates  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
Parliament,  however,  in  opposition  to  Vane,  decided  (by  140 
to  104)  to  continue  the  Newport  conferences  in  the  hope  of 
-an  accommodation.     But  by  that  time  the  control  of  affairs 
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had  once  more  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  parliament. 
On  I  December  the  king  had  been  seized  by  the  soldiers  and 
confined  in  Hiust  Castle  ;  on  6  December  Colonel  Pride  with 
his  troopers  cleared  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  yet 
remaining  Presbyterian  members  ;  on  i  January  1649  a  so 
called  High  Court  of  Justice  was  instituted  ;  on  20  January 
the  trial  of  the  king  began  ;  exactly  a  week  later  the  foregone 
sentence  of  death  was  proclaimed,  and  in  another  three  days 
carried  into  effect  (30  January  1649). 

It  is  in  respect  of  these  tragic  events  of  the  winter  of 
1648-9  that  we  see  the  first  clear  divergence  of  opinion  and 
policy  between  Harry  Vane  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Neither  of 
them  had  anything  to  do  with  Pride's  Purge  ;  but  whereas 
Cromwell  heard  the  news  of  it  with  rejoicing,  Vane  regarded 
it  as  an  unwarrantable  outrage  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  people.  Cromwell  was  glad,  because  the 
problem  immediately  before  him  was  made  easier  of  solution  ; 
Vane  lamented,  because  a  wrong  had  been  committed,  an 
ideal  violated  ;  because  an  army  which  should  have  been  a 
servant  had  risen  up  and  smitten  an  assembly  which  should 
have  been  master.  This  divergence  of  view  was  even  more 
strongly  marked  in  respect  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I.  Cromwell,  after  long  struggling  and  painful  hesi- 
tation, took  the  lead  of  the  regicides.  Vane  held  persistently 
aloof,  having  "  no  consent  in  or  approbation  to  "  the  king's 
condemnation  and  death. 
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CHAPTER    VII 


During   ike   CommonweaUh 

A.D.  1649—1653. 

I. — The  Settlement  of  the  Government. 

AS  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  so 
was  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  the  seed  of  the  Restoration. 
The  execution  of  the  king  rendered  inevitable  and  over- 
whelming the  ultimate  ruin  of  political  Puritanism.  It  is  easy 
to  defend  the  deed  as  an  act  of  justice  :  Charles  was  an  official 
who  had  betrayed  his  trust,  had  oppressed  his  people,  had 
summoned  foreign  enemies  to  "  vassalise  "  the  nation,  had, 
by  shameless  duplicity  and  inveterate  avoidance  of  plain 
dealing,  rendered  fruitless  three  years  of  effort  to  secure  a 
constitutional  settlement  ;  and  finally  by  perfidious  intrigue 
had  wantonly  brought  upon  the  country  the  horror  and  the 
bloodshed  of  the  second  Civil  War.  But  if  it  is  easy  to  defend 
the  justice  of  this  closing  episode  of  the  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  it  as  an 
act  of  policy  and  statesmanship.  It  was  because  it  was  so 
foolish  that  Cromwell  had  so  long  opposed  it,  and  had  assented 
to  it  only  when  he  saw  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it.  Not 
only  did  it  transfer  the  crown  from  the  captive  and  discredited 
monarch  to  his  free  and  as  yet  offenceless  son.  It  did  much 
more.  It  purged  Charles  I.  himself  from  the  odium  of  his 
countless  misdeeds,  invested  him  with  the  sanctity  of  a 
martyr,  and  made  him  the  centre  of  a  cult  of  mystical  royalism 
which  is  not  even  now  extinct.  It  restored  the  fallen  credit 
of  monarchy,  and  ensured  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  power. 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  as  his  speech  of  3  December  1648  shews, 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  deposition  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  even  ready  to  recognise  the  estabhshment  of  a  repubhc 
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in  England.  It  is  true  that  he  preferred  ''  the  fundamental 
government  of  the  kingdom  by  king,  lords,  and  commons," 
provided  that  all  three  realised  and  admitted  that  they  were 
merely  agents  of  the  v^rill  of  the  sovereign  people.  But  he 
regarded  forms  of  government  as  entirely  secondary  in 
importance.  To  him  the  essential  matter  was  that,  whether 
through  monarchical  or  republican  channels,  the  popular  will 
should  prevail.  Now  it  was  not  possible  for  anyone  to  pretend 
that  the  execution  of  the  king  was  carried  through  at  the 
desire  of  the  nation.  It  was  regarded  with  loathing  and  horror 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  was  effected  in  the  teeth  of 
general  and  intense  opposition  by  a  small  militant  minority. 
Hence  Sir  Harry  Vane  could  not  approve  of  it.  But  it  is 
almost  equally  true  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
established  after  the  death  of  Charles  was  hateful  to  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Yet  Sir  Harry  Vane  became  one  of  its 
leading  supporters  and  servants.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  inconsistency  ?  It  seems  to  lie  here.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
guided  by  two  ideals  which  had  become  irreconcilable  with 
one  another.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  no  such  perplexity  :  he 
was  pursuing  with  strong  and  single  purpose  the  aim  of 
establishing  upon  earth  a  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  was  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  him  whether  he  attained  his  end  by 
means  of  king,  or  parliament,  or  council  of  saints,  or  army,  or 
protectorate,  or  what  not.  But  Vane  was  equally  concerned 
to  secure  both  the  freedom  of  faith  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  And  now  he  was  confronted  with  the  horrible  dilemma 
that  the  sovereign  people  did  not  want  freedom  of  faith.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  a  general  election  in  1649  would  have 
resulted  (as  it  actually  did  result  in  1660)  in  the  return  of  a 
parliament  pledged  not  only  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
but  also  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting Church.  To  escape  from  this  dilemma  he  had  to  act 
as  though  the  sovereign  people  were  as  yet  in  stain  pupillari. 
The  new  many-headed  monarch  was  not  yet  capable  of 
appreciating  the  benefits  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Hence  he 
had  to  be  made  subject  to  a  tutor  who  should  educate  him 
and  prepare  him  to  enter  into  his  inheritance.  That  tutor 
was  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  Long  Parliament — the  only 
authority  now  left  in  the  State  which  could  make  any  sort  of 
claim  to  appointment  by  the  sovereign  people.  Sir  Harry 
Vane  clung  with  passionate  earnestness  to  the  dogma  of  the 
legitimacy   of  the    "  Rump."     This   "  little   remnant   of  the 
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parliament  "  was  to  him  tlie  representative  of  the  nation,  and 
the  temporary  depository  of  supreme  political  authority  in 
England.  Hence  on  7  February  1649,  after  nine  weeks' 
absence,  he  returned  to  his  place  at  Westminster,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  parliament  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  devotion.  Offices  and  positions  of  trust  were  soon  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(14  February).  But  at  once  a  difficulty  arose  :  he  refused  to 
take  the  required  oath  expressing  approval  of  the  execution 
of  the  king  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  had  to  be 
admitted  on  merely  entering  into  an  engagement  to  be  faithful 
to  the  new  government.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  placed 
on  half-a-dozen  of  the  important  committees  by  means  of 
which  the  Council  of  State  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Among  these  were  the  committees  for  the  navy, 
for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  new  constitution,  for  Ireland,  and 
for  Scotland.  In  all  of  them  his  ability,  his  diligence,  and  his 
zeal  gave  him  a  prominent  position  ;  but  he  attained  his  chief 
distinction  in  his  conduct  of  foreign  negociations  and  in  his 
administration  of  the  navy. 

II. — Diplomacy  and  War. 

Vane's  frank  and  full  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  military 
revolution  of  January  1649 — although  he  continued  to  refuse 
approval  to  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  attained — 
postponed  for  four  more  years  the  overt  revelation  of  the 
differences  of  principle  and  policy  which  separated  him  from 
Oliver  Cromwell.  During  the  opening  years  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  fact,  the  two  leaders  were  on  the  terms  of  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  friendship.  In  their  familiar  corres- 
pondence the  ordinary  forms  of  address  were  dropped  ; 
Cromwell  became  ''  Brother  Fountain,"  and  Vane  ''  Brother 
Heron."  When  Cromwell  crossed  to  Ireland  to  crush  the 
rebellion  Vane  on  the  Irish  committee  kept  in  close  touch 
with  him.  When,  the  year  following,  he  undertook  the 
campaign  against  the  Scots,  it  was  to  Vane  that  he  looked  for 
money,  provisions,  reinforcements,  and  information.  At  the 
height  of  the  crisis  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  he  and 
his  army  seemed  doomed  to  destruction,  he  sent  a  despairing 
message  to  Haselrig  at  Newcastle  which  closed  with  the 
words  "let  H.  Vane  know  what  I  write"  (2  September  1650). 
Two   days   afterwards,  the  miraculous  victory  of   Dunbar 
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having  been  gained,  he  penned  a  jubilant  letter  to  his  wife 
telling  her  of  the  triumph,  and  adding  :  ''  the  particulars 
of  our  late  success  Harry  Vane  or  Gilbert  Pickering  will 
impart  to  thee."  The  affectionate  comradeship  indicated 
by  these  letters  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Cromwell's 
^'crowning  mercy"  at  Worcester  (3  September  165 1)  ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  soon  after  the  victor's  return  to 
London  Vane  began  to  be  haunted  by  a  dread  of  a 
military  usurpation.  Before,  however,  the  spectre  took 
tangible  shape — as  it  did  some  eighteen  months  later 
— many  important  matters  had  come  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  throughout  this  period  was  so  busy 
that  he  rarely  visited  liis  country  estates,  was  forced  to 
neglect  his  private  affairs  to  the  extent  of  their  serious 
embarrassment,  and  was  indeed  scarcely  able  to  snatch 
leisure  to  eat  his  meals.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  Scotland  (December  165 1)  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  ;  on  his  return  to  England 
(March  1652)  he  reported  to  the  House  the  success  of 
the  commissioners'  efforts  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.  He  went  on  a  secret  mission  to  France  and 
saw  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  spoke  of  him  afterwards  as 
"a  man  of  surprising  capacity."  As  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Committee  he  was  appealed  to  by  his  old  friend 
Roger  WiUiams  of  New  England  to  save  the  young  colony 
of  Rhode  Island — a  colony  based  on  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty — from  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
older  and  less  tolerant  settlements.  ''Under  God,"  wrote 
the  pioneer  apostle  of  tolerance,  "  the  great  anchor  of 
our  ship  is  Sir  Henry."  Religious  affairs  in  England  also 
caused  him  much  concern.  Now  that  Episcopacy  was 
overthown,  and  Presbyterianism  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  sect,  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  strongly  opposed  to  any 
restoration  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State. 
He  wished  to  prevent  the  civil  magistrate  from  recover- 
ing any  of  his  old  coercive  power  over  the  dealings  of  the 
free  spirit   of   man  with   his   Maker.      Hence  in   February 

1652  he,  together  with  Cromwell,  protested  against  the 
project  to  re-establish  a  State  Church,  even  on  a  basis 
which  allowed  of  general  tolerance.  It  was  this  attitude 
of  uncompromising  Independency  which  called  forth  from 
Milton  the  fine   sonnet   addressed   to  Sir  Harry   on   3  July 

1653  :— 
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Vane,  young  in  years,  bui  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns  not  alms  repelled 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold. 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spelled  ; 
Then  to  advise  how  War  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage ;   besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  learned,  which  few 
have  done  : 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe  : 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

There  was  another   matter,  moreover,   which   Vane   and 
Cromwell  both  had  much  at  heart.   This  was  no  less  a  matter 
than  the  effecting  of  an  organic  union  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  republics.    Faciamus  eas  in  unaui  gentem^  they 
had  said  in  urgent  letters  to  the  statesmen  of  Holland.     The 
two  countries  had  much  in  common  ;  they  were  akin  in  race, 
language,  religion,  and  now  in  political  institutions.     Both 
were  faced  by  the  extreme  perils  of  hostile  monarchies  and 
persecuting  Churches.     Could  they  not  combine  and  present 
to  the   reactionary   forces  of  Europe  an   invincible   front  ? 
There  were,  however,  two  obstacles  to  this  consummation. 
One  was  the  close  relation  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and 
Orange.    The  stadholder  William  was  son-in-law  of  Charles  I. 
The  Hague  was  crowded  with  royalist  refugees,  who  promptly 
murdered  the  first  envoy  sent  over  by  the  commonwealth 
government.   The  other  obstacle  was  the  more  serious  one  of 
I  commercial  and  maritime  rivalry.    In  the  Indies,  in  America, 
and  in  the  Channel,  seamen  and  merchants  of  the  two  peoples 
were  engaged  in  bitter  conflicts.    In  165 1  the  English  govern- 
ment sent  to  Holland  a  mission,  headed  by  Oliver  St.  John,  to 
negociate  a  close  alUance.   The  Dutch  rejected  the  proposals, 
and  at  once  parliament  replied  by  passing  the  famous  Navi- 
gation Act,  which  struck  a  damaging  blow  at   the   carrying 
trade   of   the   United   Provinces.     The   States   immediately 
increased  their  war  fleet  by  150  vessels,  and  prepared  for 
armed  conflict.     Sir  Harry  Vane  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  peace.     They  were,   nevertheless,   fruitless.     War 
broke  out  in  May  1652.   It  was  a  war  of  giants,  the  Englishman 
Robert  Blake  contending  against  the  veteran  Dutchman  Van 
Tromp.     Gradually,  by  superior  equipment,  generalship,  and 
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pertinacity,  the  English  wore  down  their  opponents,  and 
before  two  years  were  passed  the  Dutch  were  driven  to  make 
peace.     They  acknowledged  a  loss  of  eleven  hundred  ships. 

The  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  navy,  which  enabled 
Blake  to  secure  his  remarkable  victories,  is  attributable  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  energy  and  organising  abihty  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  Says  George  Sikes  :  ^'  He  became  the  happy  and  speedy 
contriver  of  that  successful  fleet  that  did  our  work  in  a  very 
critical  season,  when  the  Hollander  vapoured  upon  our  seas." 
He  had  all  through  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  held  his  old 
office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy  (1642 — 1649).  When,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  the  admiralty  had  been 
put  into  commission,  he  had  become  the  leading  member  of 
tlie  committee,  and  he  was  further  appointed,  after  the  war 
had  broken  out,  one  of  the  commissioners  extraordinary  told 
off  to  direct,  equip,  and  inspect  the  fleet.  He  and  his  colleagues 
were  well  served  not  only  by  their  seamen,  but  also  by  their 
subordinates  on  land,  the  ''  commissioners  of  the  navy,"  and 
between  them  they  raised  the  English  fleet  to  a  condition  of 
efficiency  such  as  it  had  not  manifested  since  the  great  days 
of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  suggested,  not  without  plausibility,  that  one  of 
Vane's  motives  in  supporting  Blake  and  fostering  the  navy 
was  a  desire  to  use  the  sea  power  to  check  and  counterbalance 
the  overwhelming  land  power  possessed  and  exercised  by 
Cromwell  and  the  army.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  during  the  years  of  the  Dutch  war  Vane's  dread 
of  military  domination  was  growing,  and  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  breach  with  Cromwell  which  came  in  1653. 

III. — The  Dissolution  of  the  Rump, 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  prime  function  of  that 
small  fragment  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  survived 
Pride's  purge  was  not  to  govern  England,  but  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  a  new  constitution.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
king's  execution  it  had  appointed  a  committee — on  which  Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  a  seat — to  prepare  proposals  for  the  House. 
The  committee  was  very  dihgent ;  it  met  scores  of  times  and 
presented  frequent  reports.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years  the 
Rump  still  sat  in  the  seat  of  power.  One  insuperable  difficulty, 
in  fact,  prevented  its  abdication.  It  knew  that  the  sovereign 
people,  if  released  from  tutelage  and  allowed  to  speak  freely 
and  authoritatively  by  means  of  a  general  election,  would 
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sweep  the  Ramp  itself  and  all  its  works  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  :   the   fruits   of   the   Civil   War   would   be   destroyed. 
Another  consideration,  also,  had  come  to  weigh  with  the  baser 
members.     They  found  that  their  position  of  influence  in  the 
State  could  be  used  to  the  great  and  rapid  advance  of  the 
private  fortunes  of  themselves  and  their  families.   Accordingly 
they  clung  to  power.     Cromwell  and  the  army  began  to  wax 
impatient,  and  2  August  1652  they  presented  a  petition  asking 
for  the  election  of  a  new  representative  body — due  precautions 
being  observed  against  the  return  of  disaffected  or  malignant 
persons.   This  formidable  request  the  Rump  could  not  ignore^ 
and  accordingly  an  election  bill  was  drawn  up.     But  when , 
after  much  debate,  it  reached  its  final  form,  it  was  found  to 
contain  two  clauses  which  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
dominance  of  the  Rump  :  lirst,  all  the  members  of  the  Rump 
were  to  sit  in  the  new  parliament  ex  officio  without  further 
election  ;  secondly,  this  ex  officio  body  should  have  power  to 
exclude  any  of  the  newly  elected  representatives  whom  it 
thought  undesirable.     Sir  Harry  Vane  supported  this  bureau- 
cratic expedient,  no  doubt  because  he  felt  that  the  period  of 
the   tutelage  of  the  sovereign  people   could   not  safely   be 
terminated,  and  probably  because  he  further  feared  that  any 
sudden  constitutional  change  would  increase  the  already  over- 
weening might  of  the  army.     At  last  the  divergence  between 
Cromwell  and  Vane  had  reached  the  point  of  open  antagonism . 
Cromwell  saw  his  supreme  purpose,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  hindered  by  the  selfishness  of  the  Rump  ; 
Vane  beheld  his  ideal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  being 
for  ever  rendered  unattainable  by  the  dominance  of  the  army. 
In  this  clash  of  ideals  and  conflict  of  wills  it  was  not  for 
Sir  Harry  Vane  to  prevail.     To  prevent  the  new  Election  Bill 
from  becoming  law,  Cromwell  led  his  troopers  to  the  House 
(20  April  1653).    After  listening  to  the  debate  for  some  time 
with   rising  anger  he  called  the  soldiers  in.    "  You  are  no 
parliament,  I  say  you  are  no  parliament,"  he  cried,   "  I  will 
put  an  end  to  your  sitting."  Sir  Harry  Vane  loudly  protested, 
exclaiming  :  *'  This  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty."     Cromwell  turned  fiercely  upon  his 
old  friend  :  "  O,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir  Henry  Vane  ;  the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane."     Meanwhile  the  troopers 
cleared  the  House,  removed  the  mace,  led  the  speaker  away, 
closed  and  locked  the  doors  of  St.  Stephen's.   The  last  vestige 
of  constitutional  authority  in  the  kingdom  was  swept  out  of 
existence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Under  tke  Protectorate 

A.D.  1653—1658. 

I. — Vane  in  Retirement. 

AFTER  the  dismissal  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  April  1653 
Sir  Harry  Vane  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country  during  the  live  remaining  years  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's life.  A  seat  vi^as  offered  to  him  in  that  assembly  of 
nominees — nicknamed  Barebone's  Parliament — which  the 
army  leaders  brought  together  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  ;  but  he  refused  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  the 
assembly  and  declined  to  attend.  From  the  Protectorate, 
which  in  December  1653  was  established  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Barebone  conventicle,  he  held  still  more  resolutely 
aloof ;  although  his  old  time-serving  father,  with  undiminished 
capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  did  not  hesitate 
to  accommodate  himself  to  it.  ''  Brother  Fountain "  and 
*'  Brother  Heron"  were  now  divided  by  complete  and  mutual 
misunderstanding.  Vane  regarded  the  Protector  as  a  servant 
of  the  State  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  his  master  ;  while 
the  Protector,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  looked  upon  his  old  friend  as  at  best  an  unpractical 
idealist,  and  at  worst  a  restless  intriguer.  Nevertheless  the 
severance  of  the  old  ties  of  affectionate  trust  greatly  grieved 
Cromwell,  who  as  the  years  went  on  became  a  terribly 
isolated  and  lonely  man,  and  he  made  to  Sir  Harry  cordial 
overtures  of  renewed  friendship.  Sir  Harry  did  not  reply 
directly,  but  through  Thurloe  assured  Cromwell  that  he 
remained  entirely  friendly  towards  his  person,  and  faithful  to 
the  republican  cause.  The  indirectness  of  the  response  and 
the  ambiguity  of  its  terms  clearly  indicated  that  the  old 
intimacy  could  not  be  restored. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  retired  from  London  to  Belleauin  Lincoln- 
shire, a  house  which  he  had  bought  from  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 
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On  his  father's  death,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  occurred 
in  1655,  Raby  and  the  rest  of  the  paternal  estates  passed  into 
his  possession  ;  but  he  continued  to  prefer  Belleau  as  a 
residence.  We  unfortunately  know  singularly  little  of  his 
home  life  during  this  or  any  other  period  of  his  career.  A 
letter  which  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  his  wife^ 
the  Lady  Frances,  shews  that  the  two  were  bound  together 
by  ties  of  noble  affection  and  community  of  religious  faith. 
They  had  a  large  family — seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  household,  like  that  of  all  the  Puritans,  was  strict  in  its 
religious  observances.  Every  day  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
two  hours  Sir  Harry,  gathering  his  folk  about  him,  prayed, 
read  the  Scriptures,  expounded  and  exhorted.  The  period  of 
his  retirement  was  in  fact  given  up  mainly  to  religious 
meditations  and  exercises.  As  was  the  case  with  Milton  a  few 
years  later,  in  proportion  as  his  hope  of  the  realisation  of  the 
Puritan  paradise  grew  faint,  so  did  his  eyes  strain  after  a 
vision  of  the  heavenly  city.  He  grew  more  wrapt  in  his 
communings  with  the  eternal,  more  mystical  in  his  dreams, 
less  circumscribed  by  reason  in  his  imaginings,  increasingly 
obscure  in  his  utterances.  He  drew  around  him  a  band  of 
followers  to  whom  the  name  of  "  Seekers  ''  was  given,  because 
they  **  seemed  to  wait  for  some  new  and  clear  manifestations.'^ 
Foremost  among  them  was  Vane's  enthusiastic  eulogist, 
George  Sikes.  But  the  number  of  his  followers  was  not  great. 
His  doctrine  was  not  coherent  or  intelligible  enough  to  become 
the  standard  of  a  school.  Says  Richard  Baxter  :  "  His  unhappi- 
ness  lay  in  this,  that  his  doctrines  were  so  cloudily  formed 
and  expressed  that  few  could  understand  them,  and  therefore 
he  had  but  few  true  disciples."  This  judgement  is  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  writes  :  *'  In  these  meetings  he 
preached  and  prayed  often  himself,  but  with  so  peculiar  a 
darkness  that,  though  I  have  sometimes  taken  pains  to  see  if 
I  could  find  out  his  meaning  in  his  works,  yet  I  never  could 
reach  it  ;  and  since  many  others  have  said  the  same,  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  hid  somewhat  that  was  a 
necessary  key  to  the  rest."  Precisely  two  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  i.e.,  on  20  April  1655,  he 
published  these  vague  and  dark  reveries  in  a  folio  volume  of 
430  pages  entitled  The  Retired  Man's  Meditations, 

IL — "  The  Retired  Man's  Meditations." 

Writing  of  this  work  of  Sir  Harry  Vane's  the  devout  and 
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devoted  George  Sikes  says  :  *'  No  book  but  the  Scriptures 
did  ever  clear  so  much  truth."  The  vi^ord  "clear"  can  be 
used  ill  two  senses.  But  George  Sikes  was  not  a  humourist : 
he  meant  "  elucidate/'  not  "  eliminate."  Possibly  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Vane,  and  his  perfect  sympathy  with  him,  gave 
him  the  secret  clue  which  enabled  him  to  follow  what  Forster 
calls  the  "  wild  and  visionary  thoughts  "  of  his  master.  That 
this  was  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  in  his 
biography  of  Sir  Harry  he  attempts  to  expound  the  tenets  of 
the  "  Seekers"  he  rises  to  the  same  heights  of  incomprehensi- 
bility as  his  leader  attained.  Those  who  later  have  sought  to 
understand  the  teaching  of  Vane  have  met  with  but  partial 
success.  Bishop  Burnet  considered  that  "  though  he  set  up  a 
form  of  religion  in  a  way  of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted  rather 
in  a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms  than  in  any  new  or 
particular  opinions."  This  verdict  is,  however,  merely  a 
confession  of  baffled  enquiry.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  not  a 
mere  non-conformist  ;  he  held  some  positive  behefs  that  were 
both  novel  and  startling.  They  are,  however,  not  easy  to  get 
at.  Clarendon  found  in  Vane's  writing  *'  nothing  of  his  usual 
clearness  and  ratiocination  in  discourse,"  and  '*  was  of  opinion 
that  the  subject  matter  of  it  was  of  so  dehcate  a  nature  that 
it  required  another  kind  of  preparation  of  mind,  and  it  may 
be  another  kind  of  diet,  than  men  are  ordinarily  supplied 
with."  David  Hume  dismisses  all  Sir  Harry's  works  with  the 
remark  :  *'  They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  subjects,  and 
are  absolutely  unintelligible." 

Mr  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Vane's  American  biographer,  excuses 
himself  from  the  effort  to  unravel  what  he  calls  the  ''  perplexed 
tangle"  of  his  hero's  ideas  by  asserting  that  The  Retired 
Man's  Meditations  is  "  strangely  profitless  to  a  modern 
reader,"  and  by  professing  that  he  knows  of  no  stimulant — 
not  even  strong  tea,  which  an  earher  writer  had  thought  might 
be  useful — "  capable  of  spurring  his  own  power  of  attention  " 
through  the  complex  jumble.  ''What  were  really  Vane's 
ideas  "  he  continues  ''was  a  puzzle  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
it  is  quite  useless  now  to  attempt  to  outline  them.  As  one 
reads  one  encounters  fancies  from  Antinomian  sources,  from 
the  Anabaptists,  from  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  with  much 
that  we  must  think  unique."  This  is  true  enough.  The  move- 
ments of  Vane's  emancipated  mind  are  so  erratic  that  James 
Naylor  was  not  without  justification  when  he  described  Vane 
to  Margaret  Fell  as  "drunk with  imagination."   Nevertheless 


no  study  of  the  man  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which 
ignores  his  rehgious  faith  ;  for,  as  Mr  G.  P.  Gooch  has  rightly 
said,  ''his  inspiration  was  derived  from,  and  his  ambitions 
dictated  by,  his  theology."  Moreover,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  his  errant  spirit  through  all  its  mazy  flights  in  the 
thin  air  of  speculation,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  mark  a  few  of 
the  fixed  heights  on  which  now  and  again  it  rested. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  all  Vane's  thinking  was  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Throughout  all  his  works  it  is 
implicit.  With  him,  however,  as  with  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  shared  it,  this  was  a  dogma  which  wrenched 
text  from  context,  obliterated  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  writing,  and  converted  the  Scriptures  into  a  mere  collection 
of  proof  passages  of  equal  and  equally  indisputable  authority. 
He  saw  no  incongruity  in  requiring  Moses  to  expound  the 
theology  of  Paul,  or  in  asking  Daniel  to  interpret  the  number 
of  the  Beast.  To  him  there  were  not  many  voices  in  the  Bible, 
but  only  one.  He  did  not,  however,  fall  into  the  difficulty 
which  beset  those  who  held  that  revelation  had  ceased  with 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  St.  John.  The  development  of 
doctrine,  the  continued  progress  of  the  saints  in  their  know- 
ledge of  things  divine,  was  ensured  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  He  was  the  source  of 
perennial  inspiration  ;  He  the  unfolder  of  the  hidden  depths 
in  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  He  the  discoverer  of 
that  mystical  and  allegorical  meaning  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  was  incomparably  more  important  than  any 
meaning  that  was  discernible  by  the  eye  of  human  reason. 
So  conscious  was  Sir  Harry  Vane  of  the  presence  of  God 
within,  that  he  spoke  with  apostolic  conviction  concerning 
mysteries  hid  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  was 
careless  of  the  fact  that  his  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  he  was  regarded,  even  by  his  Puritan  fellows, 
as  '*  an  inventor  of  whimseys  in  religion."  Among  these 
''whimseys"  were,  however,  some  doctrines  which  have 
commended  themselves  to  many  modern  thinkers  more 
strongly  than  have  the  orthodoxies  of  Vane's  opponents.  He 
held  that  all  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  wereofhttle  value 
when  compared  with  the  realities  of  spiritual  worship  ;  that 
even  baptism  was  a  rite  outworn,  and  the  communion 
dangerous  if  regarded  as  more  than  a  social  meal.  The 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  so  vehemently  insisted  on  by  most 
Puritans,  he  treated  lightly  as  a  mere  matter  of  "magisterial 
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institution,"  convenient  merely  as  affording  opportunity  for 
rest  and  for  undisturbed  contemplation  of  things  eternal. 
Still  less  in  accord  with  the  current  views  of  the  day  were  his 
speculations  concerning  human  destiny.  He  knows  nothing 
of  a  material  hell,  the  dread  of  which  was  the  source  of  so 
much  of  the  persecution  of  the  age.  The  utmost  punishment 
of  the  wicked  that  he  contemplates  is  that  they  shall  be  "  held 
in  everlasting  contempt."  But  he  went  even  beyond  this  limit 
of  liberalism  in  shrinking  "  from  straitening  or  lessening  the 
number  of  those  that  are  the  true  heirs  of  salvation,"  and  it 
seemed  to  his  friends.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  "  he  leaned 
to  Origen's  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of  all,  both  of 
devils  and  the  damned."  He  is  principally  conspicuous, 
however,  by  his  vivid  anticipations  of  the  second  and  speedy 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth.  The  last  chapter  of  The 
Retired  Man's  Meditations  embodies  the  ideas  which  Vane, 
if  he  had  been  a  poet,  would  have  expressed  in  his  "  Paradise 
Regained."  It  proclaims  in  no  ambiguous  words  the  belief  in 
the  early  establishment  of  the  theocracy  foretold  by  St.  John. 
Christ  will  appear  ^*  in  an  incorruptible  immortal  state  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  to  reign  with  the  glorified  saints."  To  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  it  would  seem,  were  revealed  many  details  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  not  made  known  to  the  seer  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  amazing  to  those  who  know  Vane's  attitude 
towards  Presbyterianism  on  earth  to  find  that  it  is  to  be 
established  eternally  in  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  the  saints  is 
to  be  not  so  much  a  New  Jerusalem  as  a  New  Geneva.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
consideration  that  in  the  city  of  the  redeemed  Christ  is  to  be 
the  head  of  both  the  State  and  the  Church.  Even  the  date  of 
the  Second  Advent  has  not  been  withheld  :  the  number  of 
the  Beast,  rightly  interpreted,  places  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  the  year 
A.D.  1666.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  con- 
sider Vane's  political  ideas.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  freedom  of  faith  will  no  longer  be  incompatible  ideals 
when  the  sovereign  people  are  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ 
their  king  in  the  millenial  Fifth  Monarchy.  Vane's  compara- 
tive indifference  to  forms  of  government,  provided  they  did 
not  conflict  with  his  two  ideals,  is  explicable  by  the  fact  that 
he  looked  upon  them  all  as  the  temporary  expedients  of  a 
passing  epoch  which  was  destined  soon  to  give  place  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord.     The  closing  w^ords  of  this  strange 
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rhapsody  are  :  "  To  be  more  particular  in  describing  the  state 
of  things,  as  to  the  change  which  does  respect  the  whole 
creature  during  this  thousand  years  will  be  needless, considering 
that  the  general  expressions  are  so  clear  and  full,  that  it  shall 
be  a  glorious,  pure,  incorrupt  state  unto  the  whole  of  creation, 
which  shall  then  keep  a  holy  Sabbath  and  rest  unto  the  Lord, 
a  seventh  part  of  the  time  of  the  world's  continuance,  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  sowing  of  the  field  nor  pruning  of  the  vine- 
yard, nor  exacting  any  labour  from  the  creature,  but  what  in 
voluntary  service  it  shall  perform  by  way  of  homage  and 
worship  unto  and  for  the  use  of  his  saints,  during  the  thousand 
years,  who  are  yet  in  their  corruptible  natural  body,  expecting 
their  great  change.  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,'^ 

III. — **  A  Healin^f  Question  Propounded  and  Resolved." 
While  Sir  Harry  Vane,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  was 
sunk  in  his  mystical  reveries,  things  were  not  going  smoothly 
with  the  Protectorate  government.  Though  it  was  strikingly 
successful  abroad,  bringing  to  a  triumphant  close  the  Dutch 
war,  entering  into  an  alliance  with  France,  defeating  and 
humiliating  Spain,  stopping  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois 
in  Savoy  ;  yet  at  home  it  was  a  failure.  It  was  faced  by  the 
hostility  of  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  and  to  meet  this  over- 
whelming antagonism  Cromwell  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
abandon  all  attempt  to  restore  constitutional  rule,  and — 
dividing  the  country  into  military  districts,  each  under  a 
Major-General — was  compelled  to  hold  the  rebellious  people 
down  by  the  brute  force  of  the  army.  Not  only  did  he  find 
arrayed  against  him  the  cavaliers  and  the  Presbyterians,  on 
whose  enmity  he  had  calculated  ;  he  found  that  more  bitter 
and  violent  even  than  they  were  many  of  his  old-time 
supporters,  the  Republicans  headed  by  Ludlow,  and  the 
Levellers  under  the  lead  of  the  irrepressible  Lilburne.  Some 
of  them  carried  their  enmity  to  the  length  of  plotting  the 
assassination  of  the  Protector,  and  of  intriguing  with  the  exiled 
royahsts.  They  looked  upon  Oliver  as  a  traitor  to  "  the  good 
cause,"  and  did  not  reaUse  the  ''  cruel  necessity  "  by  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  driven  when  he  established  his 
military  tyranny.  This  defection  of  the  saints  appeared  to 
Cromwell  to  be  unutterably  deplorable,  and  he  could  only 
attribute  it  to  the  malign  machinations  of  the  Evil  One.  Hence 
on  14  March  1656  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  the  people 
to  a  solemn  fast,  and  urging  them  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  "  to 
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discover  the  Achan  who  had  so  long  obstructed  ihe  settlement 
of  these  distracted  kingdoms."  Further,  he  professed  himself 
ready  ''  to  receive  counsel  and  direction "  from  such  as  felt 
mspired  to  give  it.  Sir  Harry  Vane  promptly  replied  to  this 
invitation  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  A  Healing  Question 
propounded  and  resolved  upon  occasion  of  the  late  publique 
and  seasonable  Call  to  Humiliation  in  order  to  Love  and 
union  among  the  Honest  Party,  with  a  desire  to  apply  Balsam 
to  the  wound  before  it  become  incurable."  A  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  was  first  sent  privately  to  Cromwell  through  Fleet- 
wood his  son-in-law.  After  a  month's  interval  the  copy  was 
returned  to  the  author  without  comment :  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  had  been  shewn  to  the  Protector.  Immediately  it 
was  published.  It  made  considerable  sensation  throughout 
the  country  ;  for  it  summed  up,  in  terms  which  are  entirely 
free  from  the  visionary  vagueness  of  Vane's  religious  writings, 
the  RepubUcan  case  against  the  Protectorate.  Cromwell  him- 
self is  the  Achan  who  by  appropriating  the  accursed  thing, 
the  absolute  power  of  the  defeated  and  despoiled  Stuarts,  has 
brought  all  this  dissension  and  calamity  upon  the  honest  party. 
He  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  the  saints  ;  he  has  made  him- 
self their  master.  The  army  has  aided  and  abetted  him, 
preferring  their  "  private  and  selfish  interest "  to  the  good  of 
*'the  whole  body  engaged  in  this  cause."  Moreover,  not 
content  with  usurping  the  secular  power,  Cromwell  and  his 
supporters  have  taken  upon  themselves  through  the  magistrates 
to  regulate  and  control  religion.  Here  is  an  appropriation  of 
another  accursed  thing,  viz.,  the  Erastian  authority  formerly 
claimed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.  Vane  urges  that  "the 
magistrates  should  content  themselves  with  what  is  plain  in 
their  commissions  in  giving  protection  and  punishment  in 
matters  of  outward  practice,  converse,  and  dealing  in  the 
things  of  this  life  between  man  and  man."  As  a  remedy  for 
the  ills  which  have  been  brought  upon  the  country  by  this 
double  usurpation.  Vane  proposes  that  the  supreme  power 
shall  be  handed  back  to  "  the  whole  body  of  adherents  to  this 
cause  "  ;  for  that  is  as  near  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  he  dare  go,  pending  the  Second  Advent.  ''  A  convention  of 
faithful,  honest,  and  discerning  men  "  is  to  be  called,  and  these 
are  to  draw  up  a  new  and  unchangeable  constitution,  under 
which  general  and  army  shall  fall  back  into  their  positions  of 
proper  subordination,  and  by  means  of  which  the  non-inter- 
ference of  secular  officers  in  spiritual  concerns  shall  be  made 
secure. 
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At  the  time  when  this  pamphlet  was  pubHshed  the  writs 
for  the  second  Protectorate  parhament  were  being  issued 
(July  1656).  Efforts  were  made  to  secured  Vane's  nomination 
first  for  the  town  of  Boston,  later  for  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
But  the  influences  brought  to  bear  against  him  by  the  govern- 
ment were  too  powerful  to  be  defied.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  dangerous.  Earlier  in  the  year  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
Protector's  second  son,  had  written  from  Ireland  to  Thurloe 
telling  him  that  he  had  heard  reports  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
Harry  Vane  was  going  up  and  down  among  the  "  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  and  the  like "  and  was  "  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  them  from  their  submission  to  the  present  govern- 
ment." It  was  felt  that,  amid  the  growing  disaffection  of  the 
people,  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  him  at  large.  At  the  end  of 
July  1656  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council. 
Though  he  denied  the  authority  of  the  Council,  he  consented 
to  answer  before  it,  and  accordingly  did  so  on  21  August. 
On  being  asked  if  he  had  written  the  "  Healing  Question, '^  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  "  but"  says  Thurloe  "in  terms  dark 
and  mysterious  enough,  as  his  manner  is."  A  demand  was 
made  that  he  should  enter  into  a  bond  of  ;^5,ooo  to  do 
nothing  antagonistic  to  the  Protector's  government.  He 
declined  to  engage  himself,  and  in  consequence  was  sent  to 
prison  for  four  months  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  (4  September— 
31  December  1656).  After  his  condemnation  he  addressed 
to  Cromwell  a  letter  of  rebuke  which  is  of  the  highest  interest 
to  those  who  wish  to  discover  what  were  the  differences  which 
had  thrown  into  such  irreconcilable  antagonism  these  two 
notable  men,  once  so  closely  knit  together  in  personal  friend- 
ship and  in  devotion  to  the  "good  cause."  Vane  censures 
Cromwell,  first,  for  his  denial  of  the  Earthly  Head,  viz.,  the 
sovereign  people,  in  that  he  had  usurped  their  authority  ; 
secondly,  for  his  denial  of  the  Heavenly  Head,  viz.,  Christ,  in 
that  he  had  presumed  to  exercise  authority  in  spiritual  things 
and  to  persecute  the  saints.  Vane  was  the  idealist  protesting 
against  the  expedients  of  the  man  of  action  ;  Cromwell  was 
the  statesman  who  when  unable  to  attain  his  ideal  accepts  the 
nearest  approximation  which  circumstances  allow. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  on  his  release  from  Carisbrooke,  withdrew 
once  more  into  retirement  in  the  country,  and  was  there 
abiding  when  on  3  September  1658  the  great,  much  misunder- 
stood Protector  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Amid  Anarchy 

A.D.  1658—1660. 

I. — The  Overthrow  of  Richard  Cromwell. 

THE  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  opened  the  way  for  the 
return  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  to  public  life.  It  is  true  that 
"  the  uncrowned  monarch  "  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Richard  ;  and  that  Richard  had  even  more 
cause  than  his  father  to  utter  the  prayer  :  "The  Lord  dehver 
me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane."  But  Richard  Cromwell  was  not 
addicted  to  prayer  ;  nor  yet  to  those  forceful  modes  of  action 
by  means  of  which  his  father  had  ensured  prompt  and 
satisfactory  answers  to  his  petitions.  He  was  neither  saint 
nor  soldier  ;  he  could  not  count  on  the  loyal  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  either  the  Puritans  or  the  army.  Under 
him  the  Protectorate  ceased  to  have  "  that  strength  which  in 
old  days  moved  earth  and  heaven " ;  and  soon  its  enemies 
gathered  thickly  around  it  to  destroy  it.  In  the  forefront  of 
its  enemies  stood  the  Republicans  ;  and  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Republicans  stood  Vane,  with  his  old  schoolfellows 
Hazelrig  and  Scot.  Those  who,  on  the  other  side,  supported 
the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  men  like  Thurloe  and 
Lockhart  and  Broghil,  did  so,  not  because  they  were  enthu- 
siastic for  their  nominal  chief,  but  because,  as  practical 
pohticians,  they  perceived  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Oliverian 
dynasty  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  ruin  of  the  Puritan  regime.  They  warned 
Sir  Harry  Vane  of  the  danger  in  which,  by  his  antagonism, 
he  was  placing  '^  the  good  cause."  But  his  mind  was  fixed 
on  principles,  and  he  would  pay  little  heed  to  arguments 
based  on  expediency.  "  Consequences  !  "  he  said,  *'  God  is 
almighty  ;  will  you  not  trust  Him  with  consequences  ?" 
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Vane's  attack  on  Richard  Cromwell  was  driven  home  in 
the  spring  of  1659.  It  had  become  necessary  to  call  a 
parliament  in  order  to  find  money  for  the  army.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Cromwellian  government  to  secure 
returns  favourable  to  the  Protectorate.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
nominated  both  in  Bristol  and  in  Hull,  and  was  believed  to 
have  secured  a  majority  of  votes  at  each  of  the  two  places  ; 
but  in  neither  case  would  the  sheriff  declare  him  elected. 
He  found  a  seat,  nevertheless,  at  Whitchurch  in  Hampshire  ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Westminster  he  was  joined  by 
Haselrig,  Scot,  Ludlow,  Bradshaw,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  government,  who  had  secured  election. 
No  sooner  was  parliament  opened  than  the  Republicans 
attacked  the  validity  of  Richard's  title.  Haselrig  began  the 
attack,  and  it  was  pursued  through  an  eight  days'  debate. 
On  the  third  day  (9  February  1659)  spoke  Vane,  who,  says 
Clarendon,  **  was  much  the  wisest  man"  of  the  party.  He 
maintained  that  "  all  offices  have  their  rise  from  the  people, 
and  that  all  should  be  accountable  to  them";  hence,  he 
contended,  since  Richard's  authority  ''came  not  from  the 
people,  but  from  Oliver  and  his  Council,"  it  was  invalid.  He 
did  not  urge  the  removal  of  Richard,  but  merely  that  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  repudiating  his  here- 
ditary and  concihar  claims,  should  make  him  "a  son  by 
adoption,"  with  powers  of  a  much  lower  order  than  those 
wielded  by  his  predecessor.  When  the  matter  came  to  the 
vote,  Vane  and  his  friends  were  decisively  beaten.  They, 
however,  continued  to  struggle  through  a  series  of  stormy 
debates.  They  tried  to  deprive  the  Protector  of  his  veto  in 
legislation  ;  they  protested  against  the  powers  of  the  upper 
House  ;  they  objected  to  the  presence  in  their  midst  of 
members  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  since  these  were 
notoriously  mere  government  nominees  ;  they  opposed  the 
foreign  poHcy  of  the  government ;  they  secured  the  con- 
demnation of  some  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  arbitrary  acts,  and 
the  release  of  several  political  prisoners.  Finally,  in  April, 
they  brought  matters  to  a  head  by  making  an  alliance  with 
the  army  against  the  unwarlike  Richard — an  amazing  coahtion 
when  one  considers  the  former  attitude  of  the  RepubUcans 
towards  the  soldiers.  They  supported  the  demand  of  the 
officers  that  the  Protector  should  be  divested  of  his  military 
authority.  Vane  distinguished  himself  by  a  personal  attack 
4ipon  Richard,  which  shews  that  he  could,  when  he  chose, 
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express  himself  without  ambiguity.  "  The  people  of 
England,"  he  said,  ''  are  now  renowned  all  over  the  world 
for  their  great  virtue  and  discipline,  and  yet  suffer  an  idiot 
without  courage,  without  sense,  nay,  without  ambition,  to 
have  dominion  in  a  country  of  liberty  !  One  could  bear  a 
little  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  though,  contrary  to  his  duty  to 
the  public,  contrary  to  the  respect  he  owed  that  venerable 
body  from  which  he  received  his  authority,  he  usurped  the 
government.  His  merit  was  so  extraordinary  that  our  judge- 
ments, our  passions,  might  be  blinded  by  it.  He  made  his 
way  to  empire  by  the  most  illustrious  actions.  He  had  under 
his  command  an  army  that  had  made  him  a  conqueror,  and 
a  people  that  had  made  him  their  general.  But  as  for 
Richard  Cromwell  his  son,  who  is  he  ?  What  are  his  titles  ? 
We  have  seen  that  he  has  his  sword  by  his  side  ;  but  did  he 
ever  draw  it  ?  And  what  is  of  more  importance  in  this  case, 
is  he  fit  to  get  obedience  from  a  mighty  nation,  who  could 
never  make  a  footman  obey  him  ?  Yet  we  must  recognise 
this  man  as  our  king,  under  the  style  of  Protector ! — a  man 
without  birth,  without  courage,  without  conduct !  For  my 
part,  I  declare,  Sir,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  made  such  a 
man  my  master."  The  unfortunate  Protector  could  not 
•survive  the  combined  attack  of  rebellious  officers  and 
seditious  Republicans.  He  made,  indeed,  no  serious  attempt 
to  defend  a  position  which  he  had  not  sought  and  did  not 
want.  In  May  1659  he  quietly  withdrew  and  left  his 
enemies  in  possession.  He  lived  in  rustic  obscurity  for 
fifty-three  years  after  his  retirement,  carrying  with  him  from 
turbulent  Whitehall  into  the  regions  of  peace  only  that  brief 
epitome  and  terse  estimate  of  his  public  career  which  were 
contained  in  his  nickname  :  "  Tumbledown  Dick." 

II. — The  Return  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  army  men  had  been  that  the  Rump  should 
be  restored.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  his  friends  had,  it  will  be 
remembered,  definitely  broken  with  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the 
question  of  its  expulsion  ;  they  continued  to  profess  to  regard 
it  as  the  only  genuine  representative  of  the  sovereign  people  ; 
they  refused  to  recognize  its  destruction,  and  now  they 
demanded  its  recall.  Even  before  the  formal  abdication  of 
Richard    Cromwell   (25   May   1659)    the   collection   of   the 
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scattered  fragments  had  begun.  The  old  speaker,  Lenthall^ 
was  unearthed,  and  was  persuaded  to  come  back.  Eventually 
it  was  found  possible  to  get  together  122  of  those  who  had 
occupied  seats  in  the  parliament  between  the  dates  of  Pride's 
purge  and  Cromwell's  expulsion  (1648-53).  Other  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  whom  there  were  about  200 
surviving,  were  excluded,  after  some  stormy  altercations  had 
taken  place,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  "  voted  out." 
In  the  resuscitated  Rump,  Vane  at  once  took  the  leading 
place.  "  He  seems,"  said  Bordeaux,  the  French  ambassador, 
in  a  despatch  to  Mazarin,  "  the  principal  minister  in  the 
present  government."  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  new  Council  of  State  into  whose  hands  the  parliament 
placed  executive  power  ;  he  was  a  commissioner  for  both 
navy  and  army  ;  he  sat  on  the  committees  for  foreign  affairs 
and  finance  ;  he  had  to  do  with  both  the  secret  service  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  ''  freedom  for  tender  consciences." 
The  government  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  not 
destined  to  endure  for  long.  Five  months  (May  to  October 
1659)  was  its  appointed  term.  The  country  was  seething 
with  disgust  ;  risings  began  to  take  place  in  one  part  of 
England  after  another  ;  only  the  invincible  might  of  the 
army  kept  the  ridiculous  remnant  of  an  obsolete  parliament 
in  power  for  a  day.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was,  for  a  Republican 
and  an  opponent  of  the  Protectorate,  in  a  most  anomalous 
position.  The  theory  of  the  tutelage  of  the  sovereign  people 
was  strained  to  breaking  point.  No  sophistry  should  have 
blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  he  was  resisting  the  all-but- 
unanimous  will  of  the  nation,  and  that,  as  much  as  ever 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  been,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  the 
creatures  of  the  army.  His  alliance  with  General  Lambert, 
in  fact,  was  open  and  notorious.  It  was  reported  that  his 
eldest  son  was  to  be  married  to  Lambert's  daughter  ; 
Lambert's  wife  was  a  professed  "  Vaneist"  in  religion  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Lambert's  advance  to  the  front  rank  among 
the  generals  was  due  mainly  to  Sir  Harry's  influence.  Extra- 
ordinary rumours,  which  gained  credence  because  of  Vane's 
known  religious  eccentricities,  began  to  be  spread  abroad  to 
the  effect  that  Vane  and  Lambert  were  plotting  to  establish 
the  Fifth  Monarchy,  and  that,  pending  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ,  Vane  had  actually  been  anointed  King  of  Jerusalem  ! 
What  was  more  to  the  point,  the  closeness  of  the  union 
between  Vane  and  the  military  clique  was  proclaimed  by  his 
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This  union  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  Rump  and  army 
remained  in  accord.  But  harmony  did  not  endure  for  many 
weeks.  The  inevitable  conflict  for  supremacy  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  powers  was  precipitated  in  the  autumn, 
and  on  13  October  1659  General  Lambert,  repeating  Oliver 
Cromwell's  performance  of  20  April  1653,  expelled  the 
Rump  for  the  second  time. 

III. — The  Close  of  Vane's  Political  Career. 

The  difficulty  of  Vane's  position  now  manifested  itself. 
Should  he  repudiate  Lambert,  resign  all  his  offices,  and  once 
more  go  mto  retirement  ;  or  should  he  abandon  the  Long 
Parliament  whose  cause  he  had  so  persistently  championed  ? 
He  tried  to  avoid  doing  either.  This  is  how  he  explained 
himself  later :  ''  I  kept  myself  disinterested  from  all  those 
actings  of  the  army,  as  to  any  consent  or  approbation  of  mine 
(however  in  many  things  by  way  of  discourse  I  did  not  decline 
converse  with  them),  holding  it  my  duty  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  I  could  into  their  true  intentions  and  actions,  but  resolving 
within  myself  to  hold  true  to  my  parliament  trust."  This  was 
not  how  he  had  behaved  himself  under  the  similar  circum- 
stances of  1653  ;  and  it  is  not  amazing  that  his  old  friends 
Haselrig  and  Scot  and  the  rest  of  the  Republicans,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  what  he  had  resolved  *'  within 
himself,"  regarded  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  **  good  cause  "  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1653  he  had  held  completely  aloof 
from  the  government  established  by  grace  of  Cromwell ;  in 
1659  he  continued  to  work  without  overt  protest  under  the 
more  complete  and  unwarrantable  military  tyranny  established 
by  Lambert.  Not  only  did  he  retain  his  old  post  at  the 
admiralty  ;  he  accepted  (21  October)  an  appointment  on  a 
new  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  (i  November)  on  a 
committee  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  No 
wonder  that  he  appeared  a  mystery  of  iniquity  to  his  con- 
temporaries !  He  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  cavaliers, 
Presbyterians,  Cromwellians,  and  now  at  last  even  by  Repub- 
licans. Only  the  army  supported  him.  He  had  in  fact  arrived 
at  an  impasse.  His  religious  ideal  of  the  freedom  of  faith  had 
come  into  hopeless  conflict  with  his  pohtical  ideal  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  had  to  choose  between  the 
restoration  of  Charles  Stuart  and  the  dominance  of  the  army  ; 
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the  one  involved  the  suppression  of  rehgious  Hberty,  the  other 
the  mihtary  usurpation  of  the  supreme  poHtical  power.  He 
chose  as  .Cromwell  would  have  chosen;  but  in  doing  so  he 
vindicated  the  dead  Protector,  condemned  his  own  long 
continued  opposition  to  the  Cromwellian  regime,  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  reputation  for  consistency  he  possessed. 

After  the  coup  cfetai  of  13  October  Lambert  aspired  to 
play  the  part  of  Oliver.  His  performance,  however,  was 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  intrusion  of  other  actors  upon  the 
stage.  Monk  with  the  Scottish  regiments  of  the  army  marched 
southwards  to  dispute  the  ascendancy  of  the  London  garrison  ; 
Whetham,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  revolted,  opened  his 
gates  to  Haselrig  and  the  Republicans,  and  declared  for  the 
recall  of  the  Rump.  When  the  army  in  Ireland  and  the 
fleet  off  the  Downs  took  up  the  same  cry,  the  pohtical  doom 
of  both  Lambert  and  Vane  was  sealed. 

The  Rump  came  back  on  26  December  1659,  ^^^  came 
back  in  no  amiable  mood.  They  ordered  Lambert  to  lay 
down  all  his  offices  and  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Similarly,  on  9  January  1660,  they  expelled  their 
quondam  leader,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  from  the  House,  and 
ordered  him  to  repair  to  Raby,  his  Durham  home.  When  a 
month  later  he  was  found  not  to  have  obeyed  the  order,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Belleau  in 
Lincolnshire.     His  political  career  was  over. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of 
general  rejoicing.   Misunderstood,  distrusted,  feared,  disliked, 
he  passed  from  public  life  amid  a  storm  of  obloquy.    A  letter 
of  the    period    sent   to   Vane's   old  American    antagonist. 
Governor  W^inthrop,  runs  :  ''  People  were  pleased  with  the 
dishonour  put  upon  him,  he  being  unhappy  in  lying  under 
the   most   catholic    prejudice    of    any  man  I  ever   knew." 
Caricatures,  ballads,  satires,  and  lampoons  can  still  be  found 
in  our  great  libraries  in  numbers  which  testify  to  the  univer- 
sality and  virulence  of  the  popular  hatred.    From  the  literary 
point  of  view  they  are  poor  stuff,  detestation  evidently  having 
stifled  wit.     One  sample  verse  must  suffice.     In  a  doggerel 
ballad   entitled  :    Vanity    of  Vanities ;    or,   Sir  Henry  Vane's 
Picture,  in  which  the  fallen  leader  is  described  as  "  a  hocus- 
pocus  juggling  knight,"  come  the  following  lines  : 
"  Of  this  State  and  King-dom  he  is  the  bane, 
He  shall  have  the  reward  of  Judas  and  Cain, 
And  'twas  he  that  overthrew  Charles  his  wain, 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 
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Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign  people  concerning 
the  man  who,  while  most  strongly  affirming  their  sovereignty, 
had  tried  to  save  them  from  themselves.  * 

After  the  fall  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  events  marched  rapidly. 
Monk  declared  for  a  free  parliament.  The  Rump  finally 
dissolved  itself.  A  general  election  took  place.  The  new 
House  met.  The  Lords  came  back.  Charles  Stuart  was 
recalled  ;  and  on  29  May  1660  the  long  exiled  king  entered 
his  capital  amid  a  delirium  of  joy  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER   X 

The  End 

A.D.  1660—1662. 


I. — The  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

THE  restoration  of  Charles  H.  was  the  most  popular  event 
recorded   in   English   history.      Part   of   the  immense 
enthusiasm  which  it  aroused  was  no  doubt  excited  by 
the  person  of  the  young  king  ;  he  was  an  interesting  exile 
returning  to  his  own,  after  a  long  period  of  humiliation  and 
peril.     But  no  mere  personal  considerations  can  account  for 
the  wild  outburst  of  delight  with   which   he   was  greeted. 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  much  more  than  the  home- 
coming of  an  errant  prince  ;  it  was  the  re-establishment  of  a 
constitution.     In  the  train  of  the  king  came  back  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  Church  of  England,  the  lords-lieutenant 
with  the  county  militias,  the  justices  and  the  juries,  the  old 
system  of  national  courts — in  a  word,  all  the  familiar  insti- 
tutions  of  the  ancient  polity.    Whether  or  not   these   had 
been  liked  in  earlier  days,  they  were  in  1660  regarded  with 
warm  affection  as  compared  with  their  Puritan  supplanters. 
Their  venerable  defects  seemed  venial  by  contrast  with  the 
novel   and   overwhelming  sanctities   of  major-generals  and 
triers,   Rumpers    and    committee    men,  Levellers  and  fifth 
monarchists,  and  other  earnest  idealists  into  whose  hands  the 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  had  fallen.     The  Puritans  by 
their  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  sword  ;   by  their 
confiscations,  sequestrations,  and  exactions  ;  by  their  serious- 
ness and  austerity,  and  by  the  strenuousness  of  their  virtues, 
had  rendered  themselves  odious  to  the  unregenerate  nation. 
What  could  be  done  quickly  and  by  dint  of  force  that  they 
had  done  ;  and  in  doing  it  they  had  earned  the   undying 
gratitude  not  only  of  Englishmen,  but  of  the  human  race. 
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They  had  ruined  the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy,  they  had 
swept  away  the  instruments  of  pohtical  tyranny  andreUgious 
persecution,  they  had  vindicated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  they  had  smitten  down  the  enemies  of  freedom.  All 
these  things  they  had  done  ;  for  these  could  be  done  by 
force,  and  probably  by  force  alone.  But  those  things  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  slower  and  subtler  agencies  of 
persuasion,  argument,  sweet  reasonableness,  and  converting 
grace — those  things  they  had  not  been  able  to  achieve 
They  had  failed  to  win  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation. 
Their  work  was  in  its  immediate  results  negative,  not 
positive ;  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  The  Restora- 
tion swept  away  nearly  all  that  they  had  built  during  their 
years  of  toil ;  but  it  brought  back  very  few  of  the  abuses 
against  which  they  had  originally  risen.  Charles  II.  could 
not  drag  back  with  him  in  his  train,  for  all  his  popularity, 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commiission  court,  ship  money 
and  impositions,  irresponsible  ministers  and  arbitrary  judges. 
They  had  been  cleared  away  once  and  for  all.  Yet,  further, 
if  we  look  beyond  immediate  results,  we  shall  see  that  the 
work  of  the  Puritans  was  not  merely  negative.  For  though 
Puritan  institutions  perished,  Puritan  ideas  did  not.  They 
lived  to  fructify  through  many  ages  and  in  many  lands. 
They  have,  indeed,  remained  from  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  present  day  among  the  most  powerfully 
operative  of  all  the  thoughts  of  man. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  permanence  of  Puritanism 
could  not  be  perceived.  Puritanism  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 
perished  utterly  amid  the  popular  execration.  Puritans  were 
expelled  from  the  Church  ;  they  could  find  no  place  in  the 
parliament ;  they  were  shut  out  of  office,  and  were  debarred 
from  worship.  The  bones  of  Cromwell  were  desecrated  ; 
the  writings  of  his  defenders  were  burned  by  the  hangman  ; 
his  followers  were  scattered.  Though  the  terms  of  Charles's 
restoration  made  a  general  amnesty  necessary,  yet  a  few  of 
the  chief  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  excepted  and 
arrested.  Among  them  was  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  (July  1660). 

II. — The  Imprisonment,  Trial,  and  Execution  of  Vane. 

The  fate  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  long  hmig  in  the  balance.  On 
the  one  hand  he  was  not  a  regicide,  and  so,  according  to  the 
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general  principle  of  amnesty  which  had  been  adopted,  he 
ought  to  have  been  released.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
regarded  as  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  at  large.  Moreover^ 
he  had  excited  such  widespread  and  profound  antipathy  that 
his  punishment  was  loudly  demanded.  On  ii  July  1660  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote  excluded 
him  from  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  in  respect  of 
property  and  personal  liberty ;  the  House  of  Lords,  not 
satisfied  with  this  severity,  excluded  him  even  in  respect  of 
life.  He  still,  however,  had  friends  who  were  unwilling  to 
see  him  driven  to  the  block.  Holies  in  the  Commons  pleaded 
that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  gained  the  support  of  the 
House.  This  brought  on  a  dispute  between  Lords  and 
Commons,  which  was  adjusted  only  after  much  conference. 
At  length  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  king.  Vane,  as  also  Lambert,  his  latest  ally, 
was  to  be  totally  excluded  from  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  ;  but, 
if  in  consequence  of  this  exclusion  he  were  condemned  to 
death,  the  king  undertook  to  remit  the  extreme  penalty  (30 
August  1660).  The  king,  however,  having  reconciled  the  two 
Houses,  had  no  desire  to  keep  his  promise.  He,  together 
wath  Clarendon  and  Monk,  were  resolved  that,  if  it  could  be 
compassed.  Vane  should  die.  Accordingly  he  was  kept  in 
prison  without  trial  until  a  more  pliant  House  of  Commons 
was  elected.  When  the  cavalier  parliament  assembled  in 
1661,  little  difficulty  w^as  experienced  in  getting  it  to  vote  that 
Vane  (and  Lambert)  should  be  placed  on  trial  on  the  capital 
charge.  Evidence  was  then  industriously  collected,  and  Sir 
Harry  himself  was  removed  for  greater  security,  for  more 
rigorous  confinement,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  awkward 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  solitude  of  the  Sciliy  Isles 
(October  166 1).  While  he  was  there,  conscious  of  his 
impending  doom,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  (7  March  1662) 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who 
w^ish  to  know  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  ''  It  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  me  in  these  sharp  trials"  he  writes  "to  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  those  Christian  principles  which  God  of 
his  grace  hath  afforded  you  and  me."  He  tries  to  strengthen 
himself  and  to  console  his  wife  with  anticipations  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord.  Finally  he 
says  :  "  I  know  nothing  that  remains  unto  us,  but  like  a 
tossed  ship  in  a  storm,  to  let  ourselves  be  tossed  and  driven 
with  the  winds,  till  he  that  can  make  these  storms  to  cease  ^ 
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and  bring  us  into  a  safe  haven  do  worli  out  our  deliverance 
for  us.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  accordingly  endeavour  to 
prepare  for  the  worst."  The  worst  had,  indeed,  to  be 
expected.  Monk  (now  Duke  of  Albemarle)  had  got  together 
so  many  witnesses  of  one  sort  and  another  that  he  was  able 
to  say  in  confidence  to  one  of  his  creatures  :  "  Be  not  afraid 
to  speak,  I  warrant  you  we  shall  hang  Sir  Harry  Vane,  for  he 
is  a  rogue."  At  length  all  was  ready.  Vane  was  brought 
back  to  the  Tower  (April  1662).  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
found  against  him  a  true  bill  on  the  capital  charge  of  high 
treason  for  compassing  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  subverting  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  preventing  the  return 
of  Charles  II.  The  case  came  before  the  King's  Bench  in 
June.  Vane,  who  was  denied  the  aid  of  counsel,  made  a 
magnificent  defence.  He  shewed  an  unexpected  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  acuteness 
in  detecting  weaknesses  in  the  case  of  his  accusers.  But  he 
knew  that  the  verdict  was  foregone.  He  felt  the  courage  and 
serenity  of  one  who  has  already  passed  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  to  whom  the  gates  of  eternal  life  are 
open.  It  seemed  to  him  as  he  stood  before  his  judges  and 
his  victorious  enemies  that  he  was  pleading  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  whole  company  of  those  who  had  been  with  him 
in  the  work  of  overthrowing  despotic  power  in  State  and 
Church,  vindicating  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  securing 
the  freedom  of  the  faithful.  If  there  had  been  any  hope  at 
all  of  securing  pardon  for  him,  the  high  tone  of  his  defende 
and  vindication  destroyed  it.  On  Friday  June  6  he  was 
adjudged  guilty.  Next  day  King  Charles  II. wrote  to  Clarendon 
as  follows  : —  '*  The  relation  that  has  been  made  to  me  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane's  courage  yesterday  inthe  Hall  is  the  occasion  of 
this  letter,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  so  insolent  as 
to  justify  all  he  had  done,  acknowledging  no  supreme  power 
in  England  but  a  parliament,  and  many  things  to  that  pur- 
pose. You  have  had  a  true  account  of  all,  and  if  he  have 
given  new  occasion  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  danger- 
ous a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  Think  of  this  and  give  me  some  account  of  it  to-morrow, 
till  when  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you."  No  record  of  the 
Sabbatic  conversation  between  Charles  and  his  minister  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  but  of  its  purport  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
On  the  Wednesday  next  following  (June  11)  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed ;  on  the  Saturday  (June  14)  it  was  executed. 
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Sir  Harry  Vane  met  death  at  the  hands  of  tlie  headsman 
with  a  fortitude  that  amazed  both  friends  and  foes  ;  for  he 
had  been  accounted  a  timid  man.  From  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  to  suffer  he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude, 
the  tide  of  whose  former  hostility  had  now  turned  to  pity. 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  allowed  him  more  freedom  of 
speech  than  might  have  been  looked  for  ;  but  several  times, 
when  unwelcome  sentiments  were  uttered  by  the  speaker, 
he  ordered  trumpeters  to  strike  up  and  drown  his  voice. 
The  doomed  man  defended  ''the  good  cause"  for  which  he 
was  suffering,  protested  against  the  irregularity  of  his 
sentence,  expressed  his  confidence  in  God  and  his  faith  in 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  and  then  prepared  himself  to 
die.  He  kneeled  down,  laid  his  neck  upon  the  block,  uttered 
a  brief  prayer,  stretched  forth  his  hands  (the  appointed 
signal),  and  all  was  over. 

Sir  Henry  Vane's  courageous  death,  two  years  after  the 
Restoration,  when  political  passions  had  cooled,  and  when 
the  sordid  reality  of  the  resuscitated  Stuart  regime  was 
beginning  to  revive  regretful  memories  of  the  great  if  gloomy 
days  of  the  Puritan  domination,  made  a  deep  impression. 
Bishop  Burnet  records  it  as  the  general  opinion  of  the  day 
that  ''the  government  had  lost  more  than  it  had  gained  by 
his  death."  Pepys  in  his  diary  reports  an  almost  identical 
sentiment  which  he  had  heard  expressed.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  king  hath  lost  more  by  that  man's  death 
than  he  will  get  again  a  good  while."  Thus,  even  then,  ere 
yet  his  body  was  cold,  the  vindication  of  Vane's  memory 
had  begun. 

III. — Character. 

This  sketch  has  been  written  to  no  purpose  if  it  is 
necessary  in  this  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  leading  traits 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane's  character.  It  has,  indeed,  been  spoken 
of  as  a  complex  character  ;  but  its  complexity  was  due  not 
to  the  indistinctness  of  its  individual  features  so  much  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  and  combining  them  into 
one  intelligible  whole.  "Such  vast  parts  and  such  strong 
delusions,  good  sense  and  madness,"  wrote  his  contemporary 
Kennett,  "can  hardly  be  believed  to  meet  in  one  man."  A 
recent  writer,  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  in  a  similar  strain  says  : 
"  His  practical  ability  and  his  intellectual  aberrations  were 
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each  sufficient  to  arrest  attention  ;  but  their  combination 
produced  a  phenomenon  at  which  his  age  never  ceased  to 
marvel."  As  to  his  abilities  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
are  alike  proclaimed  by  his  admirers,  and  admitted  by  his 
enemies.  His  republican  colleague  Ludlow  tells  us  that 
v^^hen  the  young  Sir  Harry  first  entered  parliament  ''  he  soon 
made  it  appear  how  capable  he  was  of  managing  great 
affairs,  possessing  in  the  highest  perfection  a  quick  and 
ready  apprehension,  a  strong  and  tenacious  memory,  a 
profound  and  penetrating  judgement,  a  just  and  graceful 
eloquence,  with  an  easy  and  graceful  manner  of  speaking." 
Milton  in  his  sonnet,  as  we  have  seen,  addresses  him  as  : 

"Young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old." 

Winthrop,  his  New  England  rival,  describes  him  on  his 
arrival  in  America  as  *'  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent 
parts."  Clarendon,  his  vindictive  royalist  enemy,  allows 
that  ''he  was  indeed  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  a 
pleasant  wit,  a  great  understanding,  which  pierced  into 
and  discerned  the  purposes  of  other  men  with  wonder- 
ful sagacity,"  and  a  man  ''  of  a  quick  conception, 
and  very  ready,  sharp,  and  weighty  expression,"  This 
ability  manifested  itself  in  two  directions,  the  one  adminis- 
trative, the  other  speculative.  In  parliament  and  in  council, 
in  committee  and  in  office,  he  shewed  marked  power  of 
leading  men,  of  conducting  business,  of  organising  enterprises, 
and  of  driving  them  through  all  obstacles  to  success.  His 
best  executive  work  was  done  in  the  admiralty,  and  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  glory  of  the  navy  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  due  to  his  diligent  equipment  of  the  ships.  But  it 
was  for  his  mental  qualities  that  he  was  the  more  remarkable. 
Sir  James  Macintosh  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  recorded 
conversation:  ''  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
minds  that  ever  existed,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  Bacon." 
The  impression,  however,  which  most  students  carry  away 
from  their  contemplation  of  his  mind  is  not  one  of  depth  but 
of  height.  His  was  not  a  legal  acumen  which  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  a  problem,  but  a  winged  imagination  which  soared 
aloft.  He  lived  in  the  region  of  ideals.  In  argument  he  did 
not  crush  opposition  by  weight  of  reasoning  ;  he  disintegrated 
it  by  subtlety.  He  fought  his  battles  in  the  air.  So  great, 
indeed,  became  his  skill  in  the  war  of  policies  and  words  that 
he  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  craftiness,  wile,  slyness, 
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and  dissimulation.  Not  only  was  he  clever  to  discern  tlie 
purposes  of  his  opponents  ;  he  was  also  apt  to  conceal  his 
own.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified,  according  to  the 
judgement  of  both  Clarendon  and  Bailhe,  in  the  Scottish 
negotiations  of  1643  ;  it  was  thought  that  he  could  never 
have  secured  the  aid  of  the  Covenanters  if  he  had  allowed 
his  passion  for  Independency  to  be  known. 

But  if,  as  Professor  Firth  says,  *'  his  practical  astuteness 
and  his  subtlety  in  speculative  matters  gave  colour  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  crafty  and  untrustworthy,"  it  is  also  true 
that  ''his  devotion  to  the  pubhc  service  and  freedom  from 
corruption  were  as  notorious  as  his  abilities."  No  taint  of 
self-seeking  marred  the  purity  of  his  motives.  From  the  day 
when  as  a  boy  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  court,  to  the  day 
on  which  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  no  personal 
ambition,  no  hope  of  power  or  gain,  no  thought  of  conse- 
quences to  himself  or  his  fortunes  seem  to  have  been 
determining  factors  in  his  career.  The  dominant  motive- 
power  in  his  life  was,  indeed,  religion.  He  was  first  and 
foremost  a  Puritan.  He  was  possessed  and  ruled  by  that 
faith  which  has  been  defined  as  ''  the  absorption  of  all  merely 
finite  and  relative  virtues  in  the  consciousness  of  union  with 
the  infinite  God."  It  was  indeed  his  very  realisation  of  the 
divine  indwelling  that  caused  him  to  feel  free  from  the  fetters 
of  the  "  legal  conscience  "  by  which  mere  morahsts  are  bound. 
It  is  the  mystics  who  most  readily  become  Antinomians  ; 
and  it  was  when  Vane  was  most  sure  that  he  was  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  the  immanent  Diety  that  he  was  least 
careful  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  outwitted  the 
obsessent  Devil.  It  was  this  same  mysticism,  which  in  one 
direction  carried  Vane  at  least  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  that 
lawless  region  wherein  Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  ventured  when 
she  dissociated  sanctification  from  justification,  that  in 
another  direction  carried  Vane  wholly  beyond  the  limits 
of  rational  interpretation  of  Biblical  prophecy.  It  appears  to 
have  been  after  his  breach  with  Cromwell  in  1653,  when  ^^is 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  was  waning, 
that  he  turned  "his  hopes  with  passionate  intensity  towards 
the  fifth  monarchy,  and  began  to  concentrate  his  desires 
upon  the  immediate  Second  Advent  of  Christ.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wild  speculations,  his 
mysterious  discourses,  his  sensational  predictions,  his  cloudy 
and  unintelligible    writings,    injured    his    reputation    as   a 
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practical  man  among  practical  men.  It  is  happily  more 
possible  in  the  case  of  an  intellect  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  an 
egg  for  unsoundness  to  be  localised.  It  is  probable  that  if  a 
strict  test  were  universally  applied — assuming  that  anyone 
could  be  found  capable  of  applying  it — no  one  would  be 
passed  as  wholly  sane.  But  Vane's  religious  eccentricities 
went  beyond  the  normal  limits  even  of  the  exuberant  seven- 
teenth century,  and,  as  Omar  Khayyam  would  have 
mournfully  said,  they  did  his  credit  in  this  world  much  wrong. 
We,  however,  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  his  death,  can 
venture  to  sift  the  chaff  of  temporary  fantasy  from  the  grain 
of  enduring  value,  and  we  can  perceive  that  he  left  to  the 
generations  that  were  to  come  after  him,  and  that  are  to  come 
after  us,  a  priceless  heritage  of  fruitful  ideas.  Let  us  con- 
clude with  a  brief  summary  of  these. 

IV. — Leading  Ideals. 

The  wiiole  of  Vane's  system  of  thought  is  based  on 
religion.  God  is  to  him  the  source  alike  of  all  spiritual  truth 
and  of  all  temporal  power.  By  God  truth  is  conveyed  directly 
to  the  soul  of  the  individual  believer  ;  by  God  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  as  a  whole,  who  in  virtue  of  His 
bestowal  become  the  sovereign  people.  Who  are  the 
*'  people^'  on  whom  His  sovereignty  is  conferred  ?  Vane,  in 
common  with  most  Puritan  democrats,  hesitated  to  define. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  the  whole  nation,  both  good  and 
bad — a  true  democracy  ;  but  often  it  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  *'  honest  people,"  supporters  of  the  '*  good  cause,"  and 
"lovers  of  freedom  in  civil  and  spiritual  things."  This  of 
course  is  no  democracy  at  all,  but  an  oligarchy,  in  this 
present  wicked  world.  Only  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will  it 
be  a  democracy.  In  Vane's  day  it  meant  the  rule  of 
Barebone's  parliament  or  the  Rump  I  Here  was  a  fatal 
ambiguity  in  thought,  and  it  led  to  much  vacillation  in 
practice.  Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  that  point,  we 
may  pass  on  to  note  that  Vane's  two  fundamental  tenets,  viz., 
that  God  conveyed  spiritual  truth  directly  to  the  individual 
soul,  and  that  He  bestowed  temporal  sovereignty  upon  the 
people,  led  to  the  following  important  practical  applications. 

(i)  Separation  of  Church  from  State. 

Since  God  retains  the  spiritual  sovereignty  in  His  own 
hands,  and  since  the  Divine  Spirit  takes  up    His  abode  in 
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whom  He  will,  opening  up  the  Scriptures  and  leading 
into  new  truth,  it  is  the  highest  impertinence  for  the 
agents  of  the  temporal  power  to  intermeddle  with  spiritual 
concerns.  ''Magistracy,"  says  Vane  in  his  Retired  Man's 
Meditations,  ''is  not  to  intrude  itself  into  the  office  and  proper 
concerns  of  Christ's  inward  government  and  rule  in  the 
conscience  ;  but  it  is  to  content  itself  with  the  outward  man, 
and  to  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  thereof  in  reference  to 
the  converse  which  man  ought  to  have  with  man,  upon  the 
grounds  of  natural,  just,  and  right  in  things  appertaining  to 
this  life." 

(2)  Religious  Toleration. 

From  the  same  deep  source  flowed  Vane's  advocacy  of 
religious  toleration.  He  maintained  it  not,  as  some  did, 
from  indifference  to  matters  of  creed  and  Church  organi- 
sation ;  nor  yet,  as  others  did,  from  consideration  of  the 
inexpediency  or  futility  of  persecution  ;  but  from  conviction 
and  on  principle.  Henry  Marten  was  tolerant  of  all  sects 
because  he  thought  that  all  were  equally  mistaken  concerning 
questions  which  themselves  were  of  no  importance  whatso- 
ever ;  David  Leslie  was  tolerant  because  as  a  military  leader 
he  did  not  like  to  see  his  armies  purged  by  the  heresy  hunters 
of  their  best  officers,  whose  absence  compelled  them  to  fight 
(as  at  Dunbar)  with  regiments  commanded  by  "  ministers' 
sons,  clerks,  and  such  other  sanctified  creatures,  who  hardly 
^ver  saw  or  heard  of  any  sword  but  that  of  the  Spirit."  Vane 
was  tolerant  on  higher  grounds.  He  felt  that  religion  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  none  but  the  individual  and  his  God. 
Hence  it  was,  as  BailHe  tells  us,  that  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  he  reasoned  passionately  "  for  a  full  Hberty  to  all 
religions  without  any  exceptions."  In  his  advocacy  of 
universal  toleration  free  from  all  limits  he  went  much  farther 
than  Cromwell,  whose  wide  concessions  did  not  extend  fully 
to  either  Socinians  or  Catholics,  and  even  farther  than  Roger 
Williams,  whose  inclusive  charity  was  not  large  enough  to 
comprehend  the  Quakers.  In  evidence  of  the  consistency 
with  which  Vane  applied  his  principles  in  practice  we  have 
records  of  his  defence  from  molestation  of  Unitarians, 
Romanists,  Jews,  and  even  Free  Thinkers. 

(3)  Natural  Right. 

This  conception  of  the  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right 
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of  each  individual  to  freedom  of  conscience  was  the  fruitfiit 
source  of  a  whole  system  of  political  ideas.  Here  was  a 
right  which  was  prior  to  and  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
a  right  which  no  government  had  given  and  which  no 
government  could  take  away.  It  was  a  democratic  substitute 
for  the  despotic  principle  of  the  divine  right  of  the  king.  As 
it  was  pondered  by  Puritan  thinkers  in  New  England  and 
by  revolutionary  dreamers  in  France  it  developed  into  that 
formidable  body  of  doctrine  which,  as  formulated  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Right  of  Man,"  or  in  legal  guise  as  a  code  of 
"  Natural  Law,"  has  had  an  incalculably  potent  influence 
upon  western  civilisation. 

(4)  Social  Contract, 

The  natural  right  of  the  individual  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  natural  right  of  the  sovereign  people.  Both,  in  Vane's 
view,  are  equally  derived  from  the  same  divine  source.  As 
the  individual  can  never  forfeit  his  spiritual  freedom,  so  the 
people  can  never  dispossess  themselves  of  their  temporal 
sovereignty.  If  they  for  convenience  surrender  its  exercise 
to  kings  and  magistrates,  these  officers  are  merely  delegates. 
They  can  always  be  called  to  account  for  their  stewardship. 
The  sovereign  people  can  at  any  moment  resume  their  dele- 
gated powers,  in  case  those  to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
them  misuse  them. '  The  basis  of  the  State  is  thus  of  the 
nature  of  a  revocable  contract.  Vane,  reahsing  how  much 
trouble  has  been  caused  in  the  past  by  false  theories  of  the 
State,  and  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  political 
obligation,  strongly  urged  upon  his  Republican  comrades, 
during  the  period  when  the  constitution  was  being  recast, 
that  they  should  draw  up  a  written  statement  of  "funda- 
mentals," and  embody  them  in  a  rigid  document  in  which 
the  sphere  of  every  important  agent  or  instrument  of  govern^ 
ment  should  be  once  and  for  ever  defined.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  Vane  that  in  doing  this  he  made  "the  first  clear 
exposition  of  the  'constitutional'  idea,  shewing  how  the 
fundamentals  must  be  laid  down  by  which  a  free  State  shall 
be  governed,"  and  that  he  thus  anticipated  "what  is  to-day 
the  most  unique  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
American  polity." 

Those  who  know  what  have  been  the  motive  ideas  behind 
the  modern  advance  towards  liberty  and  democracy  will 
recognise  the  immense  importance  of  Vane's  contribution  to 
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religious  and  political  thought.  He  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
sources  of  the  liberalism  of  the  generations  that  came  after 
him,  and  his  influence  has  been  felt  by  millions  who  have 
never  heard  his  name.  It  is  in  the  world  of  ideas  that  he 
holds  his  place  of  indisputable  eminence.  His  were  thoughts 
that  have  helped  to  guide  and  direct  the  course  of  history. 
"  For  the  last  two  hundred  years  "  wrote  John  Richard  Green 
in  1874,  England  has  done  ''little  more  than  carry  out  in  a 
slow  and  tentative  way,  but  very  surely,  the  programme  laid 
down  by  Vane  and  his  friends." 


The  End. 
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Preface 


I  have  tried  in  this  study  of  Robert  Browne  to  set  forth  the 
facts  of  his  career  in  accordance  with  w^hat  may  now  be 
considered  certain,  ignoring  the  unautlientic  and  doubtful ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  exhibit  the  turns  of  his  mind  by  the 
light  of  his  own  writings,  talcen  chronologically.  Much  of 
detail  has  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  space  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  result  as  it  stands  presents  a  clearer 
view  of  Browne  than  has  been  hitherto  attainable.  My 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  M.A.,  and  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Ives  Cater,  A.T.S.,  is  very  great — to  the  former  for  the 
"  lost  treatises  '*  he  has  discovered  and  so  carefully  edited  ;  to 
the  latter  for  his  researches  into  Browne's  ancestry  and  his  life 
at  Achurch.  Their  work  combined  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
transformed  the  story.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original 
spelling  (often  original  in  more  ways  than  one)  has  been 
modernized,  except  here  and  there.  Writing  with  an  eye  to 
the  general  reader  this  seemed  desirable.  For  the  same 
reason  references  to  ''  sources "  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Fred.  J.  Powicke. 
Hatherlow  Parsonage, 

Rontiley,  Cheshire. 
August  igio. 
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Introduction 


WE  are   about  to   follow  the   career   of  a  man  who 
became  a  leader  of  those  to  whom  opponents  gave 
the   name  of  Separatists  or  (at  first  more  often) 
Brownists.     What  exactly  did  the  name  import  ? 
PYom  what,  and  why,  did  the  Separation  take  place  ?     For  a 
clear   answer   we   must   bear  in   mind   such    facts    as    the 
following. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  EHzabeth  (1558-9),  the  Church  of 
England  was  settled  upon  its  present  foundations.  This  was 
done  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  one  entitled  ''  An  Act 
restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
^r-Mpsiasfir.nl  and  soiritual  and  abolishing  all  foreign  power 

tied  "  An  Act  for  the 
vine  service  in  the 
J  sacraments."  The 
to  make  the  queen 
enforce  upon  all  her 
"'<        *'  tain  model  of  public 

of  the  second  service 
ith  alterations  which 
id  tended  to  bring  it 
Catholic  standard  of 

...w   *.*w.  V  ^.,,  ^^^^   Church   became 

Protestant,  but  not  unreservedly.  Its  doctrine  (expressed  in 
the  39  articles  adopted  in  1562-3)  was  more  Protestant  than 
its  liturgy  ;  while  its  government  continued  to  be  episcopal, 
as  of  old — with  the  queen,  however,  always  on  the  alert  to 
^  oversee ''  the  bishops,  and  assert  her  right  to  make  or 
unmake  them  at  her  pleasure. 

2. — Most  of  the  clergy  and  people  accepted,  if  they  did  not 
welcome,  the  new  arrangements.  But  there  were  Catholics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestants  on  the  other,  who  refused 
to  conform.  The  latter  became  known  as  Puritans.  Their 
earliest  demands  were  formulated  at  a  convocation  in  (Feb. 
13)  1563,^  and  were  lost  by  only  one  vote.     They  were  six  in 


But  the  name  Puritan  arose  later. 
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Introduction 


WE  are   about   to   follow   the   career   of   a  man  who 
became  a  leader  of  those  to  whom  opponents  gave 
the   name  of  Separatists  or  (at  first  more  often) 
Brownists.     What  exactly  did  the  name  import  ? 
From  what,  and  why,  did  the  Separation  take  place  ?     For  a 
clear   answer   we   must   bear   in   mind   such    facts    as    the 
following. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  EHzabeth  (1558-9),  the  Church  of 
England  was  settled  upon  its  present  foundations.  This  was 
done  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  one  entitled  "  An  Act 
restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  and  abolishing  all  foreign  power 
repugnant  to  the  same  "  ;  the  other  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
uniformity  of  common  prayer  and  divine  service  in  the 
Church  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments."  The 
purpose  and  effect  of  these  Acts  was  to  make  the  queen 
supreme  governor  in  the  Church  and  to  enforce  upon  all  her 
subjects  outward  compliance  with  a  certain  model  of  public 
worship.  The  model  selected  was  that  of  the  second  service 
book  (1552)  of  Edward  VI,  though  with  alterations  which 
toned  down  its  Protestant  emphasis  and  tended  to  bring  it 
back  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  the  more  Catholic  standard  of 
the  first  service  book  (1549).  Thus  the  Church  became 
Protestant,  but  not  unreservedly.  Its  doctrine  (expressed  in 
the  39  articles  adopted  in  1562-3)  was  more  Protestant  than 
its  liturgy  ;  while  its  government  continued  to  be  episcopal, 
as  of  old — with  the  queen,  however,  always  on  the  alert  to 
'  oversee  ^"  the  bishops,  and  assert  her  right  to  make  or 
unmake  them  at  her  pleasure. 

2. — Most  of  the  clergy  and  people  accepted,  if  they  did  not 
welcome,  the  new  arrangements.  But  there  were  Catholics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestants  on  the  other,  who  refused 
to  conform.  The  latter  became  known  as  Puritans.  Their 
earliest  demands  were  formulated  at  a  convocation  in  (Feb. 
13)  1563,^  and  were  lost  by  only  one  vote.     They  were  six  in 


But  the  name  Puritan  arose  later. 


number  :  that  holidays  should  be  limited  to  Sundays  and  the 
principal  feasts  ;  that  ministers  should  face  the  people  in  the 
time  of  common  prayer  and  read  distinctly  ;  that  they  might 
omit  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  that  kncehng  at  the  communion 
should  not  be  exacted  if  the  '  Ordinary '  allowed  otherwise  ; 
that  a  simple  surphce  and  a  comely  habit  or  garment  should 
suffice  respectively  for  the  minister  on  ordinary  occasions  and 
for  administering  the  sacraments  ;  and  that  the  use  of  organs 
be  removed.  These  moderate  demands  led  to  measures  of 
repression  which  in  their  turn  evoked  a  profounder  resistance. 
By  the  year  1570  Puritanism  had  developed  into  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  maintained  that  Church  government  by  Presbyters 
was  a  thing  of  divine  right.  There  were  many  Puritans  who 
did  not  go  this  length  ;  but  others,  like  Thomas  Cartwright, 
Walter  Travers  and  Edward  Dering  took  the  upper  hand  and 
urged  that  the  Presbyterian  disciphne  (already  set  up  in 
Geneva,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere)  ought  at  once  to  supersede 
the  Episcopal.  Experiments  in  this  direction  were  carried 
on  as  secretly  as  possible  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  one  of 
the  best  known  being  at  Wandsworth  (1572).  It  was  hoped 
hereby  to  replace  piecemeal  the  old  by  the  new,  and  so  bring 
on  the  day  when  the  revolution  could  be  announced  as  some- 
thing accomplished.  But  the  queen's  vigilance  intervened. 
By  a  proclamation  against  Nonconformists,  dated  October  20, 
I573>  she  charged  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  all  in 
authority,  to  put  in  execution  the  Act  of  Uniformity  with  all 
dihgence  and  authority.  By  letters  to  Archbishops  Parker 
(1574)  and  Grindall  (1577)  she  proceeded  to  put  down 
prophesyings — clerical  meetings,  very  popular  with  the 
Puritan  ministers,  which  were  meant  for  discussion  and  for 
practice  in  readiness  of  speech,  that  the  clergy  might  be 
trained  to  preaching.  By  a  message  to  Parliament  in  1576 
(March  2)  she  expressed  her  intention  to  see  to  it  "  that  the 
bishops  do  not  neglect  or  omit  their  duties  in  respect  of  the 
reformation  of  discipline  in  the  Church  "  ;  and  by  another  in 
1581  (March  9)  she  declared  that,  the  bishops  having  been 
slack  and  negligent,  she  will ''  eftsoons"  commit  the  work  of 
reformation  to  such  as  with  all  convenient  speed  shall  see  the 
same  accomplished.  Her  threat  was  fulfilled  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
articles  "  touching  preachers  and  other  orders  for  the  Church  " 
(1583),  followed  by  his  24  articles  (May,  1584)  for  enmeshing 
even  the  wariest  Puritan,  were  put  in  force  by  a  revived  High 


Commission  Court  with  merciless  severity.  Add  the  terrible 
"  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  subjects  in  obedience  "  by  which  (in 
1593)  Parliament  "  armed  "  the  Archbishop  "  with  lightning," 
and  we  can  see  that  the  Presbyterian  Puritans  had  need  of 
much  more  than  common  courage  to  go  on  with  their  '  ex- 
periment.' As  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstanding  the  blaze 
kindled  by  the  Marprelate  Tracts  (1588-9)  their  zeal  died 
down,  and  most  even  of  the  strongest  disciplinarians  were 
cowed  into  submission. 

3. — These  were  the  circumstances  which  helped  to  create 
Separatism.  Browne  was  a  Puritan,  and  so  were  all  the 
Separatists.  They  were  Puritan  in  the  sense  that  their  aim 
was  a  pure  reformed  Church,  and  in  the  sense  that  they 
looked  to  the  New  Testament  for  the  authoritative  model  of 
such  a  Church.  What  made  them  Separatists  was  the  spirit 
of  consistency.  If  the  established  Church  could  be  conformed 
to  the  New  Testament  pattern,  well  and  good.  Nor  were 
they  unwilling  to  see  this  done  by  the  prince  or  magistrate. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  duty  to  do  it.  But  events  had  shewn  and 
were  shewing  that  the  secular  power  of  the  State  was 
determined  to  maintain  the  Church  unreformed  and  compel 
adhesion  to  it.  Here,  then,  the  Separatist  left  behind  the 
mere  Puritan.  The  latter  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to 
the  State  ;  the  Separatist  felt  driven  by  loyalty  to  Christ  to 
attempt  a  Reformation  without  taryingfor  ante,  not  even  the 
queen.  Withdrawal  from  the  Establishment  was  an  extreme 
step  which  ''conscience  toward  God"  made  inevitable. 

4. — But  this  was  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  difference 
between  Puritan  and  Separatist.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  lay  in  their  positive  conception  of  the  Church. 
To  the  Puritan— at  any  rate  of  the  Cartwright  type — the 
Church  meant  a  congregation  of  baptized  persons  regularly 
attendant  upon  a  duly  authorized  minister  and  subject  to  a 
duly  elected  eldership.  To  the  Separatist — at  any  rate  of  the 
Browne  type — the  Church  meant  a  company  of  regenerate 
persons  who  recognise  and  confess  direct  responsibility  to 
Christ  for  their  own  corporate  self-government.  In  both 
cases  the  ministry  might  be  of  the  same  name — pastor, 
teacher,  elders,  deacons,  widows — and  the  mode  of  electing 
it  might  be  formally  the  same.  But  in  the  one  case  the  real 
authority,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  the  keys,'^  belonged  to 
the  eldership  (a  general  name  for  the  official  ministry),  while 

■'  That  is,  power  over  admission  to,  and  expulsion  from,  the  Church. 
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in  the  other  case  it  was  regarded  as  an  inalienable  right  of  the 
whole  Church. 

5. — From  this  standpoint  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Separatist 
movement  inaugurated  by  Browne  was  also  a  Congregational 
movement.  There  had  been  Separatist  movements  before. 
Several  sects  might  be  mentioned  which  in  the  early  and 
mediaeval  age  of  the  Church  became  Separatist  simply  because 
they  were  thrust  outside  by  persecution  and  could  not  help 
themselves.  In  England  the  same  cause  forced  separation 
upon  the  Lollards,  though  these,  in  some  of  their  Church 
views  and  practices,  drew  very  near  to  Congregationalism. 
There  were  Separatist  companies  of  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  persecuting  days  of  Queen  Mary  (1553-8).  But  these 
were  not  necessarily  Congregational.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  of  their  members  were  loyal  to  the  reformed  Church  of 
England,  and  used  its  (second)  book  of  common  prayer.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  Congregational  church  before  Browne 
is  found  in  the  band  of  Separatists  whom  Richard  Fitz 
organized  into  a  church  about  1570,  perhaps  in  one  of  the 
London  prisons.  Three  documents  relating  to  this  church 
survive  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  of  which  one  sets  down  the 
"  Trewe  Markes  of  Christes  Church  "  as  follows  : 

(a.)  The   glorious   word   Evangel    preached,    not   in 

bondage  and  subjection,  but  freely  and  purely  ; 

(b.)  To  have  the  sacraments  ministered  purely,  only 

and  altogether  according  to  the  institution   and   good 

word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  without  any  tradition  or  invention 

of  man  ; 

(c.)  And  last  of  all  not  to  have  the  filthy  canon  law, 

but  discipline,  only  and  altogether  agreeable  to  the  same 

heavenly  and  almighty  Word  of  our  good  Lord,  Jesus 

Christ. 
Of  this  "  Privy  Church  in  London  "  Richard  Fitz  was  chosen 
pastor,  John  Bolton  elder,  and  Thomas  Bowland  deacon. 
Probably  they  were  chosen  by  the  whole  company,  and  if  it 
were  clear  that  the  "disciphne"  spoken  of  was  also  "the 
charge  of  the  whole  church,"  as  Dr.  Mackennal  says,"*  the 
church  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  called,  in  the  full  sense. 
Congregational.  But  this  is  not  clear  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  we  may  conclude  that  Separatism  first  became 
distinctively  Congregationalism  under  the  influence  of  Robert 
Browne,  though  even  he,  as  will  be  seen,  failed  to  grasp  all 
the  features  of  it  and  fell  far  short  of  it  in  practice. 


/Story  of  the  English  Separatists,  p.  45. 
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ROBERT  BROWNE  was  born  at  Tolethorpe  Hall,  in 
the  parish  of  Little  Casterton,  not  far  from  Stamford, 
in  Rutlandshire.  The  day  or  month,  or  even  year,  of 
his  birth,  is  not  certain.  But  seeing  that  his  death 
occurred  in  1633,  when  he  was  "  about  80,"  his  birth  must 
have  taken  place  somewhere  near  1550.  At  that  time  the 
Brownes  had  long  been  people  of  consequence  in  the 
neighbourhood.  John  Browne,  alderman  of  Stamford,  and  a 
prosperous  "  wool-merchant  engaged  in  the  staple  of  Calais," 
is  the  earliest  of  them  to  be  mentioned,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  manor  of  Tolethorpe  in  1377,  some  170  years 
before  Robert  saw  the  light.  This  may  mean  that  Tolethorpe 
was  the  family  residence  from  that  date.  It  means,  at  least, 
that  "  the  Brownes  received  and  exercised  certain  manorial 
rights."  John,  the  first,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  who 
was  also  alderman,  and  a  grandson  of  the  same  name  who 
was  alderman  three  times  ;  a  brass  effigy  of  the  latter  in  his 
alderman's  gown,  with  his  wife  standing  by  his  side,  is  still 
extant  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Stamford.  Here,  too,  may 
be  seen  the  '*  brasses  "  of  his  three  children  :  John  (likewise 
alderman  three  times),  Wilham,  and  Alice  ;  those  of  William 
and  Margaret  his  wife  being  described  as  "  among  the  finest 
left  in  England."  This  William,  however,  lives  in  a  monu- 
ment better  than  brass.  For  "  in  1484  he  founded  Browne's 
hospital,  the  Bede  House  of  Stamford,  which  still  faces  the 
corn  market"  ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  and 
extraordinary  respect  that  he  became  alderman  six  times, 
sheriff  of  Rutland  fo'ur  times,  and  once  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Together  with  his  brother  John  he  completed 
what  their  father  seems  to  have  begun,  the  restoration  of 
All  Saints,  and  added  the  present  north  tower  and  spire.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  modern  link  with  John 


that  in  1888  the  west  window  of  the  church  was  inserted  by 
the  children  of  Charles  Browne  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Isabella  Tilden,  both  of  whom 
claimed  lineal  descent  from  this  John  and  his  wife  Agnes. 

John's  eldest  son  was  Christopher,  who  enlarged  the 
traditional  dignities  of  alderman  and  sheriff  with  that  of  M. P. 
for  Stamford.  He  married  twice,  and  in  connection  with  his 
second  wife  occurs  something  to  be  noticed.  We  shall  see 
that  Robert  Browne,  the  subject  of  our  story,  was  much 
indebted  for  protection  and  favour  to  his  kinsman,  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Bnrghley,  Queen  Elizabeth's  greatest  and  wisest 
minister.  What  was  the  degree  of  kinship  ?  It  has  often 
been  vaguely  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  quite  close  ;  but  it  was 
really  very  remote.  Christopher  had  three  sons  by  his  second 
wife,  a  Bedinfield  of  Norfolk.  The  younger  of  these, 
Edmund,  married  Joanna,  or  Joane,  daughter  of  David 
Cecil  of  Stamford,  and  William  Cecil  was  her  nephew  : 
related,  therefore,  to  her  husband  by  marriage  only.  He 
was  30  years  older  than  Robert  (to  whom  he  sometimes  refers 
as  his  young  kinsman),  and  the  latter  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Christopher  by  Grace  Pinchbeck,  his  first  wife.  * 

A  more  shadowy  kinship  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  ;  and 
Cecil  might  certainly  have  been  justified  in  denying  its 
existence  had  he  wished.  It  is  perhaps  to  his  credit  that  he 
did  not  wish. 

Christopher's  eldest  son,  Francis,  succeeded  his  father  as 
M.P.  for  the  borough,  and  the  fact  that  David  Cecil  was  his 
colleague  may  imply  a  closeness  of  intercourse  or  even 
friendship  between  the  famihes  which  counted  for  more,  in 
a  social  respect,  than  kinship.  Francis  received  the  halo  of  a 
rare  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  Henry  VII.  for  some 
unrecorded  service.  He  was  given  the  right  to  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  royalty  itself,  and  of  all  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual  in  the  realm.  This  happened  in  1526  ; 
and  he  survived  the  honour  sixteen  years.  Anthony,  his  eldest 
son  and  Robert's  father,  was  born  in  1515  ;  apparently  passed 


'  Christopher  =  (1)  Grace  Pinchbeck  =  (2)  Bedinfield. 

I  .  ! 

Francis  Edmund  =-  Joanna  Cecil, 

I  aunt  of  William 

Antony  Cecil. 

Robert. 
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all  his  life  at  Tolethorpe,  and  died  before  1591,  twelve  years 
before  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Boteler,  of 
Walton  Woodall,  Herts.  Robert  was  the  third  of  seven 
children,  and  their  third  son.  If  further  proof  vi'ere  required 
of  his  aristocratic  connections  it  might  be  found  in  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  brother  Francis,  whose  wife  was  Lucy, 
a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth  of  Normanton,  Bart.,  and 
that  of  his  elder  sister,  Dorothy,  whose  husband  was  Guilbert 
Pickering  of  Titchmarsh  (just  over  the  border  in  Northants), 
brother  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  (among  other  fatuous 
persons)  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Titch- 
marsh, it  may  be  noted,  is  only  about  two  miles  from 
Achurch  (where  Robert  spent  the  second  half  of  his  life), 
and  so  his  sister  may  have  been  his  neighbour.  He  appears 
to  have  buried  her  husband  on  September  30,  1599. 

Early  Years. 

Thus  the  subject  of  our  story  had  a  fair  start  in  the  world, 
possessing  whatever  advantages  may  belong  to  good  birth, 
social  respect,  and  a  wealthy  home.  But  what  kind  of  home 
it  was  in  a  spiritual  respect,  or  what  were  the  influences 
which  played  upon  his  early  years,  we  can  only  guess.  In 
1550,  under  Edward  VI.,  England  had  passed  into  a 
decidedly  Protestant  phase.  Under  Mary  (1553-8)  it  once 
more  became  decidedly  CathoUc.  With  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  it  reverted  to  Protestantism.  Most  of  the  clergy, 
the  politicians,  and  the  people,  adopted  each  change  without 
show  of  reluctance  ;  and  we  may  surmise  that  the  squire  of 
Tolethorpe  did  the  same  since  there  is  no  hint  of  his  suffering 
trouble  for  conscience'  sake.  Certainly  his  neighbours,  the 
Cecils,  did.  But  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than 
imagine  that  the  young  Robert's  eager  mind  might  be  stirred 
by  these  changes,  or  by  what  he  saw  of  their  consequences. 
Of  course  he  may  have  been  as  little  serious  as  other  boys  of 
his  age  and  as  little  given  to  questioning  thoughts.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  true  that  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  one  may 
fairly  picture  him  as  a  thoughtful  observer  of  things  religious 
from  an  early  age,  and  already  sensitive  to  the  evils  associated 
with  them.  We  hear  of  certain  "  strangers "  who  "  for 
conscience'  sake  "  and  ''  for  the  true  and  mere  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus"  "fled  into  her  grace's  realm  "  "from  the  low 
countries,"  and  petition  for  leave  to  "  keep  their  residences  at 
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Stamford "  and  (in  addition  to  some  civil  privileges)  for  n 
"  church  wherein  they  may  openly  have  God's  holy  word 
preached  and  taught  with  the  exercise  of  the  reformed 
religion — even  as  the  same  by  her  majesty  is  granted  to  other 
congregations  of  strangers."  ^  No  date  is  attached  to  this 
request,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  request  was  granted.  But  if 
it  was,  and  the  strangers  settled  in  Stamford,  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that  the  boy,  living  so  near,  may  have 
heard  of  them  and  been  drawn  by  his  keen  curiosity  to  visit 
their  assemblies  or  otherwise  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Anyhow,  when  we  find  him  going  up  to  Cambridge  and 
apparently  joining  straight  away  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  it  seems  necessary  to  think  that  some  predisposing 
influence  had  been  at  work. 

University  Life. 

His  college  at  Cambridge  was  Corpus  Christi ;  and,  though 
three  Mr.  Brovvnes  are  mentioned  as  entering  there,  in 
1557,  1565,  and  1570  respectively,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  is  the  Robert  Browne  of  Rutlandshire  who  was 
admitted  in  1570,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1572,  "  being  placed 
1 8th  in  the  list."  Such  a  position  was  respectable,  and 
implies  at  least  a  fair  previous  grounding  in  classics  at  the 
schools  (''in  Stamford  ")  where  he  had  been  *'  brought  up."  ^ 
We  know,  from  later  evidence,  that  he  could  write  freely  in 
Latin. 

The  University  itself  was  in  rather  a  bad  way.  Browne 
speaks  of  '*  the  woful  state  of  Cambridge,"  and  we  read 
elsewhere  that  ''  the  poor,  modest,  diligent  student  of  former 
times  .  .  .  had  disappeared."  "  The  undergraduates' pocket 
money  was  no  longer  spent  on  books  ;  their  minds  were  no 
longer  given  to  study,  but  both  ahke  devoted  to  dress  and 
adornment  of  their  chambers.  They  wandered  about  the 
town  frequenting  taverns  and  wine  shops,  their  nether 
garments  were  of  gaudy  colour  ;  they  gambled  and  ran  into 
debt."  *  In  particular,  the  "  great  body  of  students ''  at 
Corpus  Christi  are  declared  (in  1565)  to  exult  "  in  magnifying 
their  contempt  for  discipline  "  :  the  frivolous  part  of  them 
'*  by  assuming  the  foppish  dress  of  the  day,  or  by  indulging  m 


'  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  book  iv.,  p.  209,  no,  73. 
3  True  and  Short  Declaration. 
*  MulUnger,  p.  28. 
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brutal  sports  and  frequent  broils  with  the  townsmen,"  the 
more  thoughtful  part  ''  by  appearing  at  chapel  on  Sundays 
or  feast  days,  without  their  surplices,  going  out  when  the  first 
words  of  the  Latin  service  greeted  their  ears,  and  rejecting 
the  square  cap  as  a  part  of  academic  costume.  Authority 
was  perpetually  vexed.  Those  in  subjection  were  in  a  state 
of  continual  excitement.  The  quiet,  the  unrufBed  temper, 
the  calm  and  sustained  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  all 
the  conditions,  in  short,  which  it  is  the  primary  design  of  a 
university  to  secure  for  its  students,  had  disappeared."  This 
was  in  1565,  the  year  when  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (an  alumnus  of  Corpus),  moved  Sir  Wm.  Cecil 
(Chancellor  of  the  University)  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
enquiry  into  the  misdemeanours  of  his  old  college.  Some  of 
these,  as  the  last  quotation  shews,  sprang  out  of  Puritan 
tendencies,  and  were  met  by  what  are  known  as  Parker's 
Book  of  Advertisements,^  which,  though  not  published 
before  March  28,  1566,  was  heard  of  in  Cambridge  in  the 
previous  year,  and  drew  forth  a  written  protest  (dated  Nov. 
^^>  1565)  signed  by  "men  prominent  and  weighty  in  this 
university,"  John  Whitgift  (then  fellow  of  Peterhouse)  being 
one  of  them.  The  protest  evoked  from  Cecil,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  a  sharp  rebuke,  which  produced  the  instant 
effect  of  a  very  submissive  apology.  But  the  prevalent 
temper  of  the  University  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
submissive.  For  example,  a  young  graduate  named  Fulke, 
of  St.  John's  College  (who  lived  to  be  master  of  Pembroke 
and  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity),  besides  leaving  off  the 
''square  cap"  and  using  a  *' hatter,"  stirred  up  his  college 
against  the  surplice,  and  "  in  fine,  they  waxed  so  hot  that 
they  could  abide  no  such  garments  upon  them,"  and  one 
festival  day  the  master,  Longworth,  being  absent  (not,  it  is 
hinted,  without  knowledge  of  what  was  to  happen),  '*  the 
most  part  of  the  college  company,"  some  three  hundred  in 
number,  appeared  in  college  without  their  surplices.  The 
results  were  serious.  Cecil,  aroused  to  unusual  warmth, 
denounced  such  proceedings  as  **  the  lewd  leprosy  of 
Ubertines";  and  was  appeased  only  when  Longworth  had 
confessed  his  misdoing  before  the  whole  company  of  the 
college,  and  ''  given  his  promise  to  observe  and  enforce  order 
for  the  future."      How  Fulke  fared  does  not  appear.     We 

*  To  enforce  uniformity  in  the  ritual  of  public  worship  and  in  the  apparel  of  the 
clergy. 
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realize,  then,  the  atmosphere  into  which  Browne  was  plunged 
when  he  came  to  Cambridge.  Talk  and  strife  on  the  question 
of  ceremonies  or  no  ceremonies,  surplice  or  no  surplice,  rose 
all  around  him.  Moreover,  before  he  left,  the  questions  at 
issue  had  deepened  to  something  much  more  important  than 
ceremony  or  surplice.  In  1569  Thomas  Cartwright,  the 
foremost  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  was  elected  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity — a  position  of  great  influence,  and  one 
which  he  employed  for  the  statement  and  defence  of  a 
scheme  of  drastic  reformation.  An  early  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Whitgift  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  **  from  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge,"  the  19th  of  August,  1570.  "  The  following," 
says  Whitgift,  are  some  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  opinions,  "  as  he 
himself  hath  uttered  to  me  in  private  conference  "  and  "  also 
hath  openly  taught  "  : 

(i)  That  there  ought  not  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be 
either  archbishop,  archdeacon,  dean,  chancellor,  or  any 
other,  whereof  mention  is  not  expressly  made  in  the 
Scripture. 

(2)  That  the  office  of  the  bishop  and  deacon,  as  they 
be  now  in  this  Church  of  England,  is  not  allowable. 

(3)  That  there  ought  to  be  an  equality  of  all  ministers, 
and  everyone  to  be  chief  in  his  own  cure. 

(4)  That  none  ought  to  be  minister  unless  he  have  a 
cure. 

(5)  That  a  man  should  not  preach  out  of  his  own 
cure. 

(6)  That  the  order  of  calling  and  making  ministers 
now  used  in  this  Church  of  England  is  extraordinary  and 
to  be  altered.'' 

Cartwright  was  a  fellow  of  the  college  (Trinity)  of  which 
Whitgift  was  the  master,  and  was  opposed  by  the  latter  with 
violent  energy.  "  He  was  refused  the  degree  of  D.D., 
suspended  from  lecturing,  and  finally,  having  appeared 
(December  11,  1570)  before  Whitgift  (now  vice-chancellor) 
and  other  heads,  he  was,  as  he  would  make  no  concession, 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  inhibited  from  preaching 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University."  The  last  step 
came  in  September,  1572,  when  he  was  expelled  from  Trinity 
on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  in  priest's  orders  according  to 


•  WhitgifVs  Works  (Parker  Society),  vol.  iii.,  p.  599.    cf.  (for  summary  of  the 
Puritan  position  in  August,  1573)  Zurich  Letters  (Ist  series),  pp.  295  a. 
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the  statutes.  Cartwright  had  many  sympathisers,  who 
loudly  voiced  their  indignation  at  such  treatment,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  "  even  among  the  Puritan  party,  severely 
as  he  had  dealt  with  Cartwright,  there  were  not  a  few  whom 
Whitgift  won  over  by  his  conciliatory  demeanour  and 
persuasiveness  to  more  moderate  views."  ^  Not  a  few  of  the 
younger  men  especially  were  on  his  side,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  til  ink  that  Browne  was  not  among  them,  for  his  time  at 
Corpus  Christi  covers  the  main  course  of  these  exciting 
events  ;  and  he  tells  how  he  belonged  to  those  who  *'  were 
there  known  and  counted  forward  in  religion." 

A  Teacher  of  Youth 

He  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  same  group  Phihp  Browne 
(probably  his  elder  brother),  Robert  and  William  Harrison, 
Robert  Barker.  Their  inclinations  very  likely  ran  towards  the 
ministry,  but  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  would  turn  them 
away,  as  it  did  many  of  the  best  and  ablest  youths  in  those 
days.  Some  turned  to  ''  one  trade  of  life  and  some  to  another." 
He  himself  turned  to  teaching,  and  prosecuted  this  ''labour" 
"  for  the  space  of  three  years."  If  he  left  Cambridge 
immediately  after  graduation,  the  period  indicated  would  be 
from  1572  to  1575.  We  have  here  for  about  ten  years  the 
guidance  of  his  own  narrative — though  a  narrative  all  too 
scant  and  vague — which  he  entitles  A  True  and  short  declara- 
tion, both  of  the  gathering  and  Joyning  together  of  certaine  persons, 
and  also  of  the  lamentable  breach  and  division  which  fell  amongst 
them. 

Where  he  had  his  school  he  does  not  say,  except  that  it 
was  in  some  town,  perhaps  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire. 
But  the  seriousness  of  his  temper  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  "  a  special  care  to  teach  religion  with  other  learning"; 
and  the  effect  of  his  influence  is  shewn  in  the  statement  that 
he  kept  "  his  scholars  in  such  awe  and  good  order  as  all  the 
Townsmen  .  .  .  gave  him  witness."  He  soon  grew  to  feel, 
however,  that  in  a  religious  sense  he  was  not  succeeding  ; 
and  what  troubled  him  most  was  that  religion  as  a  force 
making  for  righteousness  of  life  got  so  little  help  from  the 
Church.  Nay,  his  conviction  deepened  that  the  cause  of  all 
"  the  things  amiss  "  which  so  "  grieved  "  him  was  just  "  the 


Mullinger's  Cambridge,  iii.,  p.  396. 
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woful  and  lamentable  state  of  the  Church."  "  The  Church 
of  God,"  he  reflected,  *'  is  His  kingdom,  and  His  name 
especially  is  thereby  magnified."  But  God's  name  is  far  from 
being  magnified  by  what  calls  itself  the  Church  around  me. 
What  then  is  wrong  ?  It  seemed  to  him  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  get  the  right  answer  to  that  question.  So 
"he  wholly  bent  himself  to  search  and  find  out  the  matters 
of  the  Church  as,  e.g.,  how  it  was  to  be  guided  and  ordered, 
and  what  abuses  there  were  in  the  ecclesiastical  government 
then  used."  He  thought  of  these  matters  night  and  day. 
He  consulted  with  others  about  them.  He  feared  ''  lest  he 
should  be  ignorant  or  mistake  any  of  "  them.  Evidently  he 
was  a  sincere  searcher  after  the  truth  ;  and  we  must  remember 
to  put  this  to  his  credit.  Further,  he  manifested  what  is 
usually  a  sure  sign  of  sincerity  ;  as  soon  and  so  far  as  he 
believed  himself  to  see  light  he  follovired  it.  ''Whatsoever 
things  he  found  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  to  his  calling  as 
a  member  of  the  Church,  he  did  put  it  into  practice."  He 
means  that  he  began  to  teach,  and  act  upon,  his  discovery  in 
the  sphere  where  he  was — in  relation  to  his  scholars — "for 
even  little  children  are  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God — 
yea  of  such,  saith  Christ,  doth  His  Kingdom  consist."  This 
should  be  noted.  Children  to  him  were  Christians.  He  did 
not  deem  them  children  of  wrath,  but  children  of  God  and 
members  of  the  Kingdom  and  Church  (in  his  view  identical). 
He  "  laboured "  therefore  to  lead  them  conscientiously  to 
Christ  and  the  doing  of  His  will.  He  laboured  to  the  same 
end  among  **  those  of  the  town  with  whom  he  kept  com- 
pany." In  short,  he  became  fired  with  the  fervour  of  a 
missionary.  The  truth  was  like  fire  in  his  bones  until  he 
could  utter  and  expound  it.  Such  persons  are  not  apt  to  be 
popular,  especially  if  their  truths  cut  sharply  across  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  and  widespread  interests.  Hence  we 
expect  to  hear  that  ''  his  dealing  got  him  much  envy  of  the 
preacher  and  some  others  where  he  taught,  and  much  trouble 
also  when  he  broke  his  mind  more  plainly  unto  them."  The 
inevitable  result  was  his  discharge  from  the  school.  But  he 
did  not  at  once  leave  the  town.  He  still  taught  such 
scholars  as  were  sent  to  him,  and  still  enjoyed  the  "goodwill 
and  favour  of  the  Townsmen."  When,  however,  "  the  plague 
increased  in  the  Town,"  and  when,  too,  it  came  home  to  him 
how  temporary  his  hold  upon  the  children  must  be,  since 
they  were  bound  to  be  "flitting  away"  to  the  University  or 
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elsewhere,  he  decided  not  to  go  on  teaching.  So  "  he  gave 
warning  to  the  town  and  departed  to  come  home,  as  his  father 
called  him."^    Thus  ended  the  first  stage  of  his  career. 

At  Home  agfain 

And  now  "  he  might  have  lived  with  his  father,  being  a 
man  of  some  countenance,  and  wanted  nothing."  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  work  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  sit 
idle.  The  customary  pleasures  of  a  country  gentleman  were 
open  to  him.  But  he  could  not  rest.  ''  His  care,  as  always 
before,  so  then  especially,"  was  ''  set  upon  the  Church  of 
God."  His  unrest  arose  not  from  mere  discontent  with  the 
monotonous  routine  of  Tolethorpe.  It  was  due  rather  to 
unsatisfied  thirst  for  an  ideal.  He  said  to  himself  that  he 
might  somehow  get  nearer  to  it  if  he  returned  to  Cambridge. 
Did  not  the  Rev.  Richard  Greenham  live  near  there  "  who  of 
all  others  he  heard  say  was  the  most  forward  "  ?  Might  he 
not  be  *'  the  man  of  his  help  "  ?  To  Cambridge,  therefore, 
he  "  took  his  journey"  with  the  consent  of  his  father  ;  whose 
thoughts  about  him  one  would  be  glad  to  know  ! 


Returns  to  CamWId^fe 

Mr.  Greenham  was  incumbent  of  Dry  Drayton,  a  village 
near  Cambridge  ;  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "stout" 
Puritan.  In  1573  he  is  said  to  have  met  the  demand  of 
authority  by  an  absolute  refusal  to  wear  the  "  apparel "  or  to 
subscribe  the  communion  book  ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
his  "  constant  course  "  to  preach  •'  thrice  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
then  once  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  on 
Thursdays  to  catechise  the  youths,  and  on  Fridays  to  preach 
again."  ^  On  the  other  hand  he  was  not  so  much  concerned 
for  the  polity  of  the  Church  as  for  her  inward  purity,  and  was 
thus  led  to  discourage  the  agitation  which  some  of  Cart- 
wright's  adherents  concentrated  on  the  former.  "  Many," 
said  he,  ''  meddle  and  stir  much  about  a  new  Church  govern- 
ment which  are  senseless  and  barren  in  the  doctrine  of  new 


^  Dexter  says  in  the  autumn  of  1578— apparently  because  the  plague  was  then 
very  bad  in  England ;  Burrage  says  probably  in  the  summer  of  1578.  But,  In  view 
of  Browne's  explicit  assertion  that  he  taught  for  three  years,  1575  or  1576  is  more 
likely. 

»  Pexter,  pp.  89,  90. 


birth  :  but  alas  !  what  though  a  man  know  many  things,  and 
yet  knows  not  himself  to  be  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
It  is  often  the  policy  of  Satan  to  make  us  travail  in  some 
good  thing  to  come,  when  more  fitly  we  might  be  occupied 
in  good  things  present."  Here  truly  was  a  man  in  whom  a 
young  missionary  might  hopefully  look  for  ''  some  stay  of  his 
cares,''  and  some  furtherance  of  ''  his  purpose  "  to  reaUse  the 
Church  in  her  beauty. 

Mr.  Greenham,  it  appears,  felt  great  interest  in  young  men 
and  particularly  in  Cambridge  young  men.  He  opened  his 
house  to  them.  "  He  and  they  lived  together  after  the 
manner,"  says  Browne,  "of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  those 
called  *  the  children  of  the  prophets.'  "  He  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  have  anticipated  the  Nonconformist  academy  of  a 
later  day.  So  Browne  ''  came  unto  him  "  and  "  was  suffered," 
as  were  others,  ''  to  speak  of  that  part  of  Scripture  which  was 
used  to  ba  read  after  meals."  Furthermore,  to  this  privilege 
shared  in  common  with  his  companions,  Mr.  Greenham 
granted  to  Browne  the  (apparently)  exceptional  favour  of 
permission  "  to  teach  openly  in  his  parish  " — though  contrary 
to  law.  We  can  only  assume  that  he  was  impressed  by 
the  young  man's  special  ability  and  earnestness.  Before  long 
his  fame  spread  into  Cambridge;  and  **  certain"  there 
•'  moved  "  and  "  called  "  him  ^'  to  preach  among  them,"  with 
the  consent  of  the  mayor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University.  Needless  to  say  the  latter  cannot  have  been  Dr. 
Whitgift,  who  was  vice-chancellor  during  Browne's  student- 
ship. By  1574  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Perne,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  who  in  1575  gave  place  to  Dr. 
John  Styll,  Master  of  St.  John's  College.  Styll's  (or  Still's) 
year  of  office  commenced  from  4th  November,  1575.  Was 
he  the  vice-chancellor  who  consented  with  the  mayor  ?  This 
is  suggested  by  what  Fuller,  the  Church  historian,  tells  us, 
that  "  Dr.  Still,  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  (out  of  curiosity 
or  casually  present  at  his  preaching)  discovered  in  him 
something  extraordinary,  which  he  presaged  would  prove 
the  disturbance  of  the  Church,  if  not  reasonably  prevented." 
The  point  is  of  some  chronological  importance.  For  if  the 
vice-chancellor  was  Dr.  Still  we  can  say  definitely  that 
Browne's  brief  ministry  in  Cambridge  fell  within  the  year 
1575-6,  and  Fuller's  remark,  *'  afterwards  master  of  Trinity," 
seems  to  imply  the  same,  since  it  was  on  30th  May,  1577, 
that  Still  was  transferred  from  the  mastership  of  St.  John's  to 
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that  of  Trinity.''  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  so  early  a  date  in  the  fact  that  his  licence 
to  preach,  which  was  certainly  obtained  for  his  use  at 
Cambridge,  bears  the  date  June  7,  1579.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  and  since,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, his  work  in  Cambridge  lasted  "  about  half  a  year  "  only, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  lay  within  the  year  1579 — probably 
within  the  second  half.  Besides  the  licence  to  preach  a 
dismissory  letter  (dated  June  6th)  was  granted,  /.^.,  a  letter 
authorizing  his  regular  advance  '^  to  all  those  sacred  orders 
which  thou  hast  not  yet  attained  according  to  the  custom  and 
rite  of  the  Anglican  Church."  Both  licence  and  letter  were 
issued  from  the  Archbishop's  court,  and  were  applied  for  by 
his  brother  (Philip  ?).  Browne  calls  them  the  ''  Bishop's 
seals,"  and  impHes  they  were  "gotten  "  without  his  knowledge 
or  approval.  He,  therefore,  refused  either  to  take  them  from 
the  officer  who  brought  them  or  to  pay  for  them.  "  Being 
afterwards  paid  for  by  his  brother "  they  came  into  his 
possession  ;  but  ''  he  lost  one  and  burnt  another  in  the  fire." 
Then  "another  being  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  he  kept  it  by 
him  till  in  his  troubles  it  was  delivered  to  a  justice  of  peace 
and  so  from  him,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich."  *° 

A  Conifre^aHonallst  before  he  left  Camlrldg^e 

His  position  at  this  time  had  become  quite  Congregational, 
and  had  been  reached  (so  far  as  one  can  see)  quite 
independently.     He  is  clear  on  these  two  points  : — 

(i)  That  the  "chieftie"  or  Headship  belongs  to   Christ 

alone  ; 
(2)  That  next  under  Christ  comes  the  authority  not  of  the 

Bishops   nor   of   any  individual  but  of  the  Church 

collectively. 

His  proof  texts  are  Matthew  xviii.  17  and  i  Timothy  iii.  15, 
and  by  the  Church  he  means  the  people.  For  "  the  voice  of 
the  whole  people  guided  by  the  elders  and  forvvardest  is  said 
to  be  the  voice  of  God.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  meetings  together 
t)f  many  churches,  also  of  every  whole  church,  and 
of   the   elders   therein,   is   above    the    Apostle,    above    the 


» In  1578  he  went  as  delegate  for  the  University  to  uphold  the  Protestant  catiae 
at  the  Diet  of  Schmalkald. 
>"  Freke  in  1591. 
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Prophet,  the  evangelist,  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  and  every 
particular  elder."  This  Paul  meant  when  he  said  (i  Cor. 
ii.  22)  :  *'  We  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
is  God's  :  so  that  the  Apostle  is  inferior  to  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  is  inferior  to  Christ,  and  Christ  concerning  His 
manhood  and  office  in  the  Church  is  inferior  to  God."  It 
seemed  to  follow  that  he  was  bound  to  protest  not  only 
"  against  the  wickedness  of  the  bishops  but  against  their 
whole  power  and  authority."  He  could  by  no  means  agree 
*'  to  be  called  and  authorised  by  them "  ;  his  call  must 
proceed  from  the  Church.  These  views  he  took  no  pains  to 
hide  ;  and  he  tells  us  the  effect  of  them  upon  his  congrega- 
tion. "  Some  did  gainsay,  and  those  of  the  forwardest, 
affirming  that  the  bishop's  authority  is  tolerable  and  he  might 
take  licence  and  authority  of  them.  Others  of  them  said  that 
they  would  not  compel  nor  meddle  for  another  man's  con- 
science in  that  matter"  (of  the  Bishop's  licence),  ''but  they 
themselves  judged  that  the  bishops  preached  the  Word  of 
God,  and  therefore  ought  not  lightly  to  be  rejected.  Also, 
they  said  that  seeing  they  had  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  they  must  needs  have  withal  the  Church  and 
people  of  God  ;  and,  seeing  that  this  (the  Church)  was 
under  the  government  of  the  bishops,  and  by  means  of  them, 
they  could  not  wholly  condemn  the  bishops,  but  rather  judge 
them  faulty  in  some  part."  Plainly  Browne's  Cambridge 
friends  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  except  perhaps  in  regarding 
their  youthful  teacher  as  too  extreme.  He,  on  his  side, 
as  the  outcome  of  discussions  '*  again  and  again  "  renewed, 
grew  ever  more  sure  of  himself.  "  He  was  settled  not  to 
seek  any  approving  or  authorising  of  the  bishops."  But — 
here  he  wavers.  Because  of  the  **  trouble  that  would  follow 
if  he  so  proceeded,  he  sought  means  of  quietness  so  much  as 
was  lawful."  By  a  very  doubtful  inference  from  the  example 
of  Christ  who  "  did  His  Father's  will  [even]  when  he  sat  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions,"  and  from  Paul's  case  when  he  entered  the  Temple 
and  purified  himself  with  the  four  men  who  had  a  vow  on 
them,  he  arrived  at  a  compromise.  He  would  not  *'be 
authorised  of"  the  bishops,  or  "be  sworn,"  or  "subscribe," 
or  ''  be  ordained  and  receive  their  licensing  "  ;  but  he  would 
submit  "to  be  tried  of"  them,  and  "suffer  their  power, 
though  it  were  unlawful,  if  in  anything  it  did  not  hinder  the 
truth."     What  might  be  the  scope  of  this  limited  submission 
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is  not  clear.  Perhaps  by  tlie  phrase  ''  to  be  tried  of  *'  the 
bishops  is  meant  that  he  would  submit  to  produce  evidence  of 
his  fitness  to  be  licensed  and  ordained.  One  feels,  however, 
that  his  attitude  is  not  entirely  simple  and  straightforward. 
There  is  in  him  an  element  of  self-sophistication  which  may 
become  perilously  active  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind. 

Fuller  says  that  the  place  where  he  preached  was  *^  Bennet 
(St.  Benet's)  Church/'  close  by  his  old  college  of  Corpus 
Christi.  "  By  open  preaching  and  by  daily  exhortation  in 
sundry  houses  "  he  strove  to  press  home  upon  the  people  his 
''message" — resolved '' either  to  find  them  worthy  or  else, 
if  they  refused  such  reformation  as  the  Lord  did  now  call 
for,  to  leave  them  as  his  duty  did  bind  him  :  for  he  did  not 
take  charge  of  them,  as  he  often  gave  them  warning  ;  and 
also  did  often  shew  the  cause,  viz. — for  that  he  saw  the  parishes 
in  such  spiritual  bondage  that  whosoever  would  take  charge 
of  them  must  also  come  into  that  bondage  with  them. 
Therefore,  finding  the  parishes  too  much  addicted  and 
pliable  to  that  lamentable  state,  he  judged  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  not  to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  of 
the  worthiest,  were  they  never  so  few.  For  it  is  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  saith  Christ,  .  .  .  and  as  a  httle  leaven  hid 
in  three  pecks  of  meal.'' 

Why  he  leaves  Cambrldgfe 

At  the  end  of  six  months  he  reahsed  the  fact  of  his  failure 
and  gave  warning  of  his  departure — refusing  both  their  invita- 
tion to  "take  charge"  and  "a  stipend"  which  '' they  gathered 
for  him."  Other  circumstances  conduced  to  his  going.  He 
**  felt  soar  sick,  and  in  his  sickness,  while  he  ceased  his  labours, 
he  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  a  letter  shewed  him  from  the 
[Privy]  Council :  for  indeed  he  had  dealt  boldly  in  his  duty  and 
provoked  his  enemies."  The  bishop's  officer  who  "did  read 
the  letter  before  him  "  was  named  Bancroft.  It  has  been 
both  asserted  and  denied  that  this  was  Richard  Bancroft, 
subsequently  Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— and  always  Malleus  Piiritanorum.  A  reference  to 
known  facts  may  help  us.  Cambridge  was  and  is  in  the 
see  of  Ely,  of  which  Richard  Coxe,  leader  of  those  who 
opposed  the  new  discipline  in  the  exile  church  at 
Frankfort,  was  bishop  from  28th  July,  1559,  ^^  his  death  on 
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^2nd  July,  1581.  Now  in  1572  the  bishop  made  Rich. 
Bancroft  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  in  1576  he  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Feversham,  near  Cambridge  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  University  as  one 
of  its  twelve  select  preachers.  He  was  thus  in  close  con- 
nection with  Cambridge,  and  it  was  from  Cambridge  he  was 
sent  as  a  preacher  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  assizes  in  1583  when 
his  sharp  eyes  discovered  (to  his  advantage)  "  the  libellous 
piece  of  writing  attached  to  the  Queen's  arms  suspended 
over  one  of  the  altars  of  a  church  there."  Nothing  more 
likely,  then,  than  that  he  should  be  the  bishop's  officer  com- 
missioned by  Bishop  Coxe  to  serve  the  Privy  Council's 
letter  upon  Browne.  Perhaps  we  should  be  near  the  mark 
if  we  surmised  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  com- 
plain of  Browne. 

Of  course  the  "letter"  was  not  one  addressed  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  Browne  directly  and  personally. 
But  on  January  12,  1579-80,  the  Council  resolved  upon  a 
"  general  letter  to  all  bishops  throughout  the  realm,"  where- 
in *'the  said  bishops  are  in  her  Majesty's  name  required 
to  take  a  view  of  all  such  [preachers]  within  their  diocese  as 
do  disjoin  preaching  from  the  sacraments,  and  do  not  at 
certain  times  in  the  year  '  minister  '  the  latter  '  in  their  own 
persons '  in  the  place  where  they  preach."  "  A  distinction 
between  "  reading  and  ministering  ministers "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  preachers  "  on  the  other,  was  spreading  among 
the  Puritans — to  the  annoyance  of  the  Queen,  who  dishked 
mere  "  preachers."  Hence  this  letter,  which  the  bishop  found 
no  difficulty  in  applying  to  such  a  case  as  Browne's.  His 
answer  to  it  was  what  Bancroft  would  consider  insolent.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  not 
**  to  preach  there  [in  Cambridge]  any  longer"  ;  and  he  had, 
moreover,  not  "  taken  charge  in  that  place,"  i.e.,  not  accepted 
the  office  of  pastor.  But  if  he  had  done  so,  and  still  wished 
to  go  on  preaching,  the  letter  would  have  made  no  difference. 
He  would  have  gone  on  just  the  same. 

His  state  of  mind  at  this  time  was  evidently  "  en- 
thusiastic." He  felt  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  rejected  of 
Cambridge,  and  required  to  shake  off  its  dust  from  his 
feet,  but  still  constrained  by  a  solemn  necessity  to  deliver 
his  "  message."      **  When  he  was  recovered  of  his  sick- 


Acts  of  Privy  Council,  N.S.,  vol.  ii.,  1578-80. 


iiess  and  had  gotten  his  strength,  he  took  counsel  and  had 
no  rest,  what  he  might  do  for  the  name  and  kingdom  of 
God.  He  often  complained  of  those  evil  days,  and  with 
many  tears  sought  where  to  find  the  righteous  which  glorified 
God,  with  whom  he  might  live  and  rejoice  together  that 
[i.e.,  because]  they  put  away  abominations.'^  ''While  he 
thus  was  careful  and  besought  the  Lord  to  shew  him  more 
comfort  of  his  kingdom  and  Church  than  he  saw  in  Cambridge 
he  remembered  some  in  Norfolk  whom  he  heard  say  were 
very  forward.  Therefore  he  examined  the  matter  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  his  voyage  to  them.  .  .  ." 

Robert  Harrison. 

The  scene,  therefore,  changes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
wich." But  before  leaving  Cambridge  he  met  with  an  old 
acquaintance  who  had  come  up  from  Norwich  intending  to 
find  some  way  into  the ''  ministry.''  This  was  Robert  Harrison, 
a  notable  man  of  whom  a  few  words  must  be  said.  He,  like 
Browne,  had  been  a  student  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  to 
which  he  removed  from  St.  John's.  He  became  a  pensioner 
of  the  latter  in  1564,  and  so  was  a  man  of  six  years'  standing 
in  the  University  when  Browne  came  up  in  1570.  In  1572 
he  graduated  M.A.,  and  a  year  or  so  later  was  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  Aylsham  grammar  school,  near  Norwich. 
Here  he  stayed  less  than  a  month.  ''  In  January,  1573-4,  ^^^^ 
bishop "  (Parkhurst,  of  Norwich)  "  clearly  discharged  him 
and  put  one  Sutton  in  his  room  " — the  particular  occasion  of 
his  dismissal  being  a  request  which  he  made  for  alterations 
in  the  baptismal  service  when  he  stood  as  ''  godfather  to  the 
child  of  one  Allen  of  Aylsham."  Alleged  acts  of  non- 
conformity had  almost  prevented  his  appointment  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  given  a  promise  not  to  offend  again.  His 
next  place— obtained  for  him  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Norwich,  to  whose  influence,  it  appears,  he  had  been  indebted 
also  for  the  Aylsham  mastership — was  the  post  of  master  in  a 
Norwich  hospital  ;  probably  that  of  St.  Giles,  commonly  called 
the  Old  Men's  Hospital.  He  still  held  this  post  when  he  visited 
Cambridge  some  six  years  later,  and  after  his  visit  he  returned 
to  it.      He  returned  because,  having  changed  his  mind,  or 


>2  Hardly  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  as  Mr.  Burrage  suggests,  if  we  take  the  words 
Norfolk  "  strictly.    Bury  St.  Edmunds,  of  course,  is  in  Suffolk. 
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being  ''  disappointed  of  his  purpose  "  to  find  a  way  into  the 
ministry,  there  was  apparently  no  other  course  open  to  him. 
That  the  abandonment  of  his  purpose  was  partly  due  to 
Browne  is  clear.  For,  *'  when  he  had  talked  with  Robert 
Browne,  and  shewed  him  whereabout  he  went,  he  received 
this  answer  at  his  hands ;  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  either 
Mr.  Greenham's  help  or  any  man's  else  for  the  bishop's 
authorising.  So  he  shewed  him  how  before  he  had  dealt 
concerning  the  bishop,  and  was  now  so  far  from  seeking 
licence,  ordaining  or  authorising  at  his  hands  that  ...  he 
abhorred  sucli  trash  and  pollutions  as  the  marks  and  poison 
of  Antichrist." 

Goes  to  Norwicli  and  lodgfes  with  Harrison 

A  short  time  after  Harrison's  return  Browne  followed  him, 
and  "finding  room  enough  and  R.H.  willing  enough  that  he 
should  abide  with  him,  agreed  for  his  board  and  kept  in  his 
house." 

Their  talks  together  - 

Browne  tells  us  that  "  they  often  had  talk  together  of  the 
lamentable  abuses,  disorders  and  sins  which  "  reigned  around 
them.  "  At  the  first  they  agreed  well  together,  but  yet  so  as 
that  in  some  things  R.H.  doubted  ;  notwithstanding,  he  came 
on  more  and  more,  and  at  last  wholly  yielded  to  the  truth  when 
he  saw  it  began  to  prevail  and  prosper."  What  he  meant 
by  the  truth  were  such  things  as  these  : 

a.  That  they  must  utterly  refuse  ''  those  preachers  that 
submit  themselves  unto  "  the  *'  popish  power  "  now  resident  in 
the  Established  Church,  even  preachers  like  '*  Mr.  Robardes, 
Mr.  More,  Mr.  Deering  and  others  whom  "  Harrison  '*  then 
did  then  greatly  hke  of."  Harrison  thought  they  should  try 
to  win  them  over  to  a  stricter  reformation.  But  Browne 
had  no  hope  of  this.  "They  have  their  tolerations,  mitiga- 
tions, and  other  trim  distinctions,  as  of  things  partly  lawful 
and  partly  unlawful,  necessary  and  less  necessary,  matters  of 
faith  and  matters  besides  faith,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
with  a  number  such  like.  Thus  they  both  please  the  people 
and  the  bishops  also,  and  so  are  praised  and  maintained  by 
the  people,  and  also  suffered  of  the  bishops  because  forsooth 
they  are  somewhat  conformable." 
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b.  "  Of  this  it  did  follow  that  if  the  guides  and  their 
guiding  was  unlawful,  then  also  the  parishes  so  guided  were 
unlawful  and  so  could  not  be  the  Churches  of  God." 

c.  Then  the  question  was  debated — "  What  profit  they  had 
by  the  preachers,  and  what  good  they  had  reaped  by  the 
parishes."  Could  their  preaching  work  faith  or  bring  men 
to  goodness  ;  and,  apart  from  the  preaching,  was  there  any 
use  in  "  the  blind  reading  of  service  and  the  chapters"  (i.e., 
Scripture  lessons)  ?  This  led  each  to  say  "  how  faith  was  first 
wrought  and  bred  in  "  himself.  "  But  herein  they  agreed 
not,  because  Robert  Harrison  said  that  faith  might  be  bred 
and  first  wrought  in  some  only  by  reading  the  Scripture,  and 
Robert  Browne  said  no  !  for  though  it  might  be  nourished 
and  increased  by  such  reading,  yet  the  first  working  thereof 
is  by  hearing  the  word  preached — as  Paul  saith  Rom.  x.  14, 
'  How  shall  we  believe  on  him  of  whom  we  have  not  heard, 
and  how  shall  we  hear  without  a  preacher  ? '  And  lest  reading 
should  be  taken  for  preaching  it  is  said,  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent  ?  So  also  lest  hearing  the  word  should  be 
taken  for  hearing  it  read,  Paul  saith  afterwards  :  that  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,  meaning 
by  the  word  of  God  the  word  of  message  in  his  mouth  whom 
God  sendeth."  Preaching — preaching  God's  own  message — 
preaching  by  one  sent  of  God  :  this  is  the  divine  order.  And 
if  God  meet  His  spoken  word  to  the  heart  by  grace  in  the 
heart,  faith  is  certain.  Grace  in  the  heart  is  essential — "  else 
all  preaching  and  our  hearing  also  is  fruitless."  *'  None  can 
come  "  to  God  but  he  that  ''  hath  heard  the  truth  and  hath 
also  learned  of  the  Father."  Harrison,  while  agreeing  on 
the  whole,  cited  his  own  experience  how  *'  that  he  for  his 
part  did  judge  his  first  calling  and  effectual  stirring  to  good- 
ness was  on  a  certain  time  v^^ien  he  read  in  the  Bible." 
That  may  be  so,  answered  Browne.  But  ''such  motions  and 
good  working  of  the  spirit  "  in  you  were  not  faith.  They 
prepared  the  way  for  faith.  They  were  an  earnest  of  the 
inheritance — a  sign  of  your  election.  But  "  faith  is  a  con- 
science of  our  redemption  and  happiness  in  Christ,  whereby 
we  wholly  yield  up  ourselves  unto  Him  in  newness  of  life." 
Why  it  should  be  produced  by  hearing  and  not  by  reading 
the  word  he  does  not  further  explain.  But  he  adds  that  once 
''  thoroughly  wrought "  in  men  it  cannot  ''  wholly  fail  " — '*  as 
Christ  said  '  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he 
that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst.'  "     "  For  though  they 
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sin  never  so  grievously,  yet  if  they  be  elect  they  have  always 
some  conscience  of  their  welfare  in  Christ,  or  forewarning  of 
some  grace  which  is  toward  them."  This  may  suffice  to  shew 
that  Browne  shared  the  prevailing  Calvinism  of  his  time. 

d.  Another  point  which  came  up  turned  upon  the 
question  :  "  What  and  whose  preaching  of  the  Word  "  may 
we  expect  to  be  effectual  ?  "  R.B.  was  of  this  judgment  : 
that  every  Christian  having  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
speaking  the  Word  of  God  unto  others  might  win  others. 
This  R.H.  confirmed,  saying  that  he  found  it  true  ;  because 
by  his  means  certain  sisters  of  his,  when  he  taught  and 
exhorted  them,  were  called  and  won."  Preaching  there- 
fore could  not  be  '^  tied  to  the  pulpit,"  "  to  the  tippet,  or 
surplice,  or  cornered  cap  ;  to  the  priest's  sleaved-cloak,  or 
to  the  scarlet  gown,  the  attire  of  bishops,  the  beadle  and 
tipstaff,  and  other  disguisings."  It  is  as  truly  a  function  of 
the  private  Christian  as  of  the  ordained  minister.  Parents, 
according  to  Deuteronomy  vi.  7,  were  ''  commanded  to  teach 
the  Word,  yea  to  beat  it  into  their  children  and  whet  them 
on  therein."  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  26)  *'  did 
preach  even  to  a  preacher."  Many  of  the  Samaritans  (John 
iv.  41)  believed  in  Christ  for  the  words  spoken  by  a  woman. 
There  is,  indeed,  ''a  difference  of  preaching,  because  some 
are  called  and  received  to  that  office  and  charges  in  public 
manner,  but  others  are  bound  only  as  all  other  Christians,  to 
edify  and  instruct  one  another  ;  and  this  also  is  preaching 
but  not  with  public  charge."  Evidently  to  Browne  the 
informal  and  unlicensed  way  of  preaching  seemed  as 
"divine"  as  the  other,  a  fact  which  of  itself  marks  him  off 
from  the  Presbyterians,"  who  later  were  so  apt  to  quarrel 
with  the  Independents  for  their  easy  tolerance  of  such 
preaching.  Browne,  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects, 
already  declares  himself  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

e.  The  previous  question  remained— whether  the  preachers 
actually  did  good  and  brought  forth  faith  in  their  hearers. 
Robert  Harrison  still  *'  made  great  accounts  of  some  preachers 
and  said  that  much  good  was  done  by  them."  In  view  of  his 
later  utterances,  Browne's  vehement  repudiation  of  this 
charitable  attitude  deserves  attention.  "  Even  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  of 
their  profession,  and  when  he  was  made  they  made  him  two- 


"  Mr.  Barrage  thinks  that  "  once  he  had  strongly  inclined  toPresbyterianism"; 
if  so,  it  was  during  Cartwright's  day  at  Cambridge. 
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fold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  they  themselves  (Matthew  23) 
so  these,  when  they  had  gone  a  little  forward  and  had 
brought  others  after  them,  they  then  turned  aside  and  made 
their  followers  more  careless  of  goodness  than  even  they 
were — yea  and  not  only  careless  but  also  despiteful  and  most 
bitter  persecutors,  if  any  went  beyond  them,  or  were  more 
toward  than  they.  Therefore  well  may  that  woe  in  Matthew 
23,  13,  be  pronounced  against  such  evil  preachers,  because 
they  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  men  ;  for  they 
themselves  go  not  in  neither  suffer  they  those  who  would 
enter  to  come  in.  Woe  to  them — hypocrites  ! — which  say 
they  desire  reformation  and  yet  they  themselves  are  most 
unreformed.  They  say  they  work  and  pray  for  amendment, 
and  behold  they  are  fed  of  the  rich  and  upheld  by  great 
men  ;  they  live  in  pleasure  and  have  courtly  honour  ;  and  no 
man  is  the  better,  but  all  are  worse  and  worse.  Yea,  others  also 
do  rightly  learn  their  hypocrisy  :  for,  as  they  will  strain  and 
make  much  ado  at  some  things — as  at  the  cap  and  the  surplice 
and  crossing  in  baptism,  etc.  ;  and  (as  they)  will  shew  their 
zeal  and  devotion  in  smaller  things  and  let  greater  overpass, 
so  also  their  followers  will  seem  godly,  yea  touched  in  heart 
and  humbled,  yet  are  they  openly  defiled  with  grievous 
offences  and  wickedness.  So  have  they  a  show  of  godliness,  as 
Paul  saith,  but  have  denied  the  power  thereof  (2  Tim.  3, 5.)." 

Crusade  round  Norwich 

Thus  discoursing  he,  at  length,  brought  his  companion 
(though  the  older  man)  to  his  mind  ;  and  to  the  practical 
steps  of  coming  out  openly  from  the  legalized  Church. 
Thereupon  they  began  a  crusade,  Browne,  of  course,  taking 
the  lead.  He  found  a  prepared  soil.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  that  the  teaching  of  John  Wiclif  about  the  Church 
anticipated  very  strikingly  the  teaching  of  Independency  ; 
and  his  disciples,  known  as  Lollards,  had  been  as  numerous 
in  the  eastern  counties  as  anywhere  in  the  land.  "  From 
1424  to  1430  more  than  one  hundred  persons  were  prosecuted 
for  heresy  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  principally  from  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Waveney  Valley."  Their  leaders, 
''  three  travelling  priests,"  named  WiUiam  White,  John 
Waddon  and  Hugh  Pie,  were  burned  at  the  Bishop's  Gate, 
in  Norwich,  in  September  1428.  The  opinions  ascribed  to 
them  were  not  specifically  those  of  Wiclif  ;  but  they  betray 
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the  influence  of  his  spirit,  and  an  influence  which  "  martyr- 
doms" helped  to  diffuse  and  deepen  rather  than  destroy. 
This  influence,  we  may  be  sure,  was  reinforced  by  those 
"  strangers  of  the  Low  Countries,"  who  settled  in 
Norwich  at  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They 
were  refugees  from  the  persecuting  fury  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  ;  and  **  in  all  300  Dutch  and  Walloons "  came  to 
Norwich  from  Sandwich  and  London  (where  they  dis- 
embarked) in  1565.  ''After  a  while  so  many  came  over  that 
there  were  above  3,000  of  these  strangers  at  once  in  the 
city."  They  were  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way  ;  and 
in  churches  of  the  city  assigned,  at  stated  times,  for  their 
use.  They  were  regarded,  therefore,  as  orthodox  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (Dutch  or  French).  But  a  letter, 
dated  June  7th,  1575,  to  the  mayor  from  H.M.  High  Com- 
missioners, "  informing  him  that  divers  strangers  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  Anabaptists,"  indicates  the 
presence  of  "another  sort"  among  them.  The  mayor 
summoned  all  strangers  before  him  and  required  their  assent 
and  subscription  to  eight  articles.  But  the  **  evil  leaven  " 
was  not  cast  out :  for  between  that  date  and  January  1588  at 
least  four  men  were  burnt  for  Anabaptism  in  the  castle 
ditch. 1^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Browne  owed  anything  directly 
either  to  Lollards  or  Anabaptists.  He  had  reached  his 
main  conclusions,  as  we  have  seen,  before  coming  to  Norwich. 
But  the  facts  just  stated  make  it  safe  to  say  that  he  came  to  a 
prepared  soil  :  that  not  a  few  in  and  about  Norwich  were 
predisposed  to  sympathise  with  him.  What  would  tend  in 
the  same  direction  was  the  widespread  unfitness  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  people's  spiritual  needs. 
Thus,  in  A  Survey  oj  the  Country  with  regard  to  Ministers,  which 
bears  date  November,  1586,  we  read  **  There  are  ....  in 
Norfolk  parishes  served  by  unfit  ministers  not  able  to  preach 
above  400  at  the  least  :  whereof  be  served  by  double 
beneficed  men  230  and  more.  If  a  more  exact  survey  were 
made  there  be  yet  many  more  overpassed."  ^^  So  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  "  vulgar  sort  of  people  "  took  fire  at 
his  preaching  ;  that  they  greatly  depended  upon  him  ;  and 


•*  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  pp.  282,  292-3. 

''  Second  part  of  a  Register— Dr.  Williams's  Library— by  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Peel 
of  Oxford,  who  Is  engaged  on  the  copying  and  editing  of  this  valuable  document. 
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that  they  assembled  themselves  together  "  to  the  number  of 
an  hundred  at  a  time  in  private  houses  and  conventicles  to 
hear  him.''  Nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that  many  godly 
preachers  took  fright,  and  soon  complained  of  him  to  the 
bishop  "for  delivering  unto  the  people  corrupt  and  con- 
tentious doctrine."  The  result  was  his  swift  arrest  and 
committal  to  prison.  Then  on  April  19,  1581,  Dr.  Freke, 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley — enclosing 
the  "articles  ministered  against  him/'  and  "his  personal 
answers  thereunto  " — not  necessarily  because  he  knew  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  connection  with  Browne,  but  because 
bishops  were  expected  to  keep  the  government  posted  up  in 
such  matters.  Burghley  replied  at  once  (April  21st)  to  the 
effect  that,  forasmuch  as  Browne  seemed  to  be  his  kinsman 
and  his  error  "  to  proceed  of  zeal  rather  than  of  malice,"  he 
wished  the  bishop  either  personally,  or  by  deputy,  to  confer 
with  him,  and,  if  possible,  reform  him.  In  case  of  failure  he 
requested  that  Browne  might  be  sent  up  to  London  "to  be 
dealt  with  further  as  I  shall  take  order  upon  his  coming." 
He  wrote  at  the  same  time  an  order  to  the  sheriff  in  whose 
charge  Browne  was,  to  act  upon  "  if  your  Lordship  shall  like 
thereof." 


The  first  Con£fre£fai:ional  Church  meetln^f 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  conference  took  place  and 
that  Browne  obtained  his  release.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
"  trouble  and  persecution  "  had  involved  his  followers.  Much 
and  manifold  trial  came  upon  them  "  by  pursuits,  losses  and 
imprisonments."  "Some  did  cleave  fast  to  the  truth,  but 
some  fell  away."  ^^  Then  the  release  and  reappearance  among 
them  of  Browne  rallied  them  ;  and  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  a  day  "  for  redress  of  former  abuses  and  for 
cleaving  to  the  Lord  with  greater  obedience."  On  this 
occasion  "  a  covenant  was  made  and  their  mutual  consent 
was  given  to  hold  together."  "  They  agreed  upon  "  "  certain 
chief  points "  "  and  pronounced  their  agreement  to  each 
particularly  saying — To  this  we  give  our  consent."  In  other 
words  the  faithful  remnant,  sifted  by  the  fire  of  suffering, 
now  organised  itself  into  a  church  on  the  basis  of  a  solemn 


"  Among  those  who  fell  away  are  named  Nicholas,  Bond,  Tatseland  Woedowes 
(two  Dutchmen?),  and  Robert  Barker  (Browne's  fellow  student  at  Cambridge?). 
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covenant  toward  God  "  to  keep  and  seek  agreement  under 
his  laws  and  government."     Accordingly,  the  Church 

a.  Chose  its  ministers  or  "  those  which  should  teach 
them  and  watch  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls." 

b.  Agreed  upon  an  order  for  the  character  and  conduct 
of  its  meetings,  regular  and  special. 

c.  Agreed  that  each  and  every  member  should  have 
liberty  "in  due  order"  to  ''protest,  appeal,  complain, 
exhort,  dispute,  reprove,  etc.,  as  he  had  occasion." 

d.  Agreed  to  ''  further  the  kingdom  of  God  in  them- 
selves, and  especially  in  their  charge  and  household  if 
they  had  any,  or  in  their  friends  and  companions  and 
whosoever  was  worthy." 

e.  Agreed,  finally,  to  a  detailed  outline  of  discipHne  with 
a  view  to  meeting  every  conceivable  demand. 

The  date  of  this  important  meeting,  the  first  meeting  in 
England  of  a  regularly  constituted  Congregational  church,  is, 
to  some  extent,  conjectural.  But  the  circumstances  point  to 
a  date  between  Bishop  Freke's  first  letter  to  Burghley  of 
April  19th,  and  his  second  of  August  2nd,  1581.  Here  he 
refers  to  "the  good  aid  and  help  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Anderson,"  whereby  the  "  chiefest "  of 
Mr.  Browne's  faction  "  were  so  bridled  and  the  rest  of  their 
followers  so  greatly  dismayed  as  I  verily  hoped  of  much 
good  and  quietness."  This  indicates  that  first  outbreak  of 
persecution  which  so  tested  the  fidelity  of  nominal  converts. 
But  now,  after  Browne  has  been  at  Norwich  quietly 
organizing  the  church,  now  "  the  said  Browne  "  is  returned 
"contrary  to  my  expectation"  and  has  "greatly  prejudiced 
these  their  good  proceedings."  He  is  "having  private 
meetings  in  such  close  and  secret  manner  as  I  know  not  how 
possibly  to  suppress  the  same."  He  therefore  "most  earnestly" 
craves  Burghley's  "  help  in  suppressing  him  especially."  A 
few  days  earlier  (July  28th)  Sir  Robert  Jermyn  (the  sheriff 
and  himself  charged  by  the  bishop  with  encouraging 
Puritanic  preachers  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds)  wrote  to  Burghley 
about  this  same  (second)  coming  of  Browne  to  Bury,  and 
begging  "  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  advise  Browne  to  a  more 
careful  regard  of  himself  in  so  deep  and  dangerous  a  matter, 
the  man  being  young  both  in  years  and  experience  ;  and  to 
threaten  him  that  he  should  be  very  sharply  censured  to  the 
example  of  others." 
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Hereupon  occurred  (I  take  it)  that  removal  to  London  and 
that  imprisonment  there  of  which  Browne  makes  mention  in 
his  narrative.  How  long  his  imprisonment  lasted  he  does  not 
say.  But,  meanwhile,  the  newly-formed  church  became 
agitated  by  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  its  duty  to 
fly  the  land.  "Some"  (he  heard)  "had  decreed  it  to  be 
gone  into  Scotland  ;  and  by  writing,  sending  and  riding  to 
and  fro,  did  labour  in  the  matter  and  seemed  to  be  jealous 
lest  their  counsel  should  not  take  place."  Browne  resisted 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  both  faithless  and 
imprudent :  the  former  because  "they  ought  not  to  remove 
before  they  had  yet  further  testified  the  truth  "  and  the  Lord 
had  more  plainly  declared  His  will ;  the  latter  because  in 
Scotland  there  would  be  grave  risk  of  "  corruption  "  from  its 
"  parishes,"  and  also  because  "  therein  we  should  have  [as] 
great  trouble  wrought  us  from  England  as  if  we  still  kept  in 
England "  —  "  seeing  it  framed  itself  in "  ecclesiastical 
"  matters  to  please  England  too  much." 

His  advice  prevailed  ;  but  not  so  far  as  to  induce  willing- 
ness to  abide  at  home.  Next,  the  proposers  of  Scotland 
"would  be  gone  into  Jersey  or  Guernsey,"  the  Channel 
Islands.  Their  plan  was  to  go  before  and  "  learn  the  state  of 
those  countries.""  To  this  Browne  made  no  objection, 
though  he  was  still  in  favour  of  "  further  delay  and  delibera- 
tion." But,  apparently  before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out, 
events  spoke  the  decisive  word.  For  "  when  divers  of  them 
were  again  imprisoned  and  the  rest  in  great  trouble  and 
bondage  out  of  prison  they  all  agreed  and  were  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  did  call  them  out  of  England." 

Middelbur£f 

Middelburg,  in  Zeeland,  though  not  mentioned  by  Browne, 
was  the  place  to  which  lie  and  his  company  betook  them- 
selves. 

Great  Yarmouth  would  be  the  natural  point  of  departure  ; 
and  one  imagines  the  exiles  stealing  away  as  those  of 
Scrooby  did  from  the  Lincolnshire  coast  twenty  years  later. 
They  had  to  steal  away,  for  "  emigration  without  license  was 
prohibited  by  an  ancient  statute  of  13  Richard  ii." 


"  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of  the  islands  as  a  secnre   retreat   for  French 
Protestants,  and  of  Cartwright's  work  there  in  1576.    See  Neal  295-6 
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In  the  case  of  the  Scrooby  people  their  first  attempt  failed  ; 
but  their  second  came  off  successfully  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  Dutchman,  who  bore  them  in  a  shii^  of  his  own 
belonging  to  Zeeland.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  Norwich 
people  was  due  to  another  such  Dutchman.  The  poor 
Scrooby  people  were  caught  in  a  storm,  which  drove  them 
almost  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  lasted  fourteen  days  ; 
during  half  of  which  they  saw  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor 
stars.  This  was  in  spring.  The  Norwich  people  set  out 
probably  in  the  late  autumn  of  i88r,  and  what  their 
experiences  were,  or  how  long  the  voyage  of  some  eighty 
miles  lasted,  we  are  not  told.  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
arrived,  and  tried  to  settle  down. 

Zeeland,  together  with  Holland,  lay  at  this  time  under  the 
protecting  arm  of  William  of  Orange,  the  great  silent  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Netherlands,  who  at  the  earnest  request  of  their 
Estates  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  over  those  two  provinces 
on  July  5,  1581.  The  fight  for  deliverance  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  Spain  had  been  going  on  since  1572,  and  did  not 
quite  reach  its  victorious  close  till  1607.  But,  meanwhile, 
there  was  a  clear  breathing  space  for  liberty  in  the  regions 
ruled  by  William  ;  and  of  this  the  exiles  took  advantage. 
Among  other  Englishmen  already  on  the  spot  were  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  his  congregation  of  English  merchants,  though, 
as  he  had  been  the  ordained  minister  of  a  similar  congregation 
at  Antwerp  since  1578,  the  latter  city  may  have  been  his  regular 
place  of  residence.^**  The  notion  that  Browne  favoured 
Middelburg  *'  because  of  Cartwright's  presence  there "  is  a 
mere  surmise  and  not  a  likely  one.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that 
**  he  and  his  friends  "  joined  Cartwright's  congregation.  So 
long  as  Browne  maintained  the  upper  hand  this  is  incredible. 
For  Cartwright's  congregation  was  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
of  elders,  a  radical  divergence  from  that  self  government  of 
the  people  under  Christ  which  had  become  Browne's  dis- 
tinctive note.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  he  had 
failed  to  win  the  people  to  his  own  view.  Failure,  indeed, 
there  was  ;  and  that  of  a  deplorable  kind.  But  it  was  failure 
caused  by  the  fact  that  they  had  learnt  only  too  well  that 
part  of  the  lesson  which  taught  them  to  rule  themselves, 
while  neglecting  that  other  even  more  essential  part  which 
taught  them  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Lord. 


"  Neal,  pp.  315-16,  205. 
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How  a  Church  was  rained 

Browne's  stay  in  Middelburg  continued  about  two  years, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  misery  from  first  to  last. 
How  much  was  owing  to  his  own  fault  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Certainly  he  never  excelled  in  the  virtues  of  patience  and 
sweet  reasonableness.  He  had  an  imperious  strain  in  his 
temper  which  was  apt  to  become  tyrannous,  especially 
perhaps  when  he  suffered  from  ill  health,  as  he  did  at 
Middelburg  more  than  once.  But  a  careful  reading  of  his 
narrative:  Of  the  Breach  and  Division  which  fell  amongst  the 
Company,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  main  root  of 
bitterness  lay  in  the  jealousy  and  instability  of  his  colleague 
Robert  Harrison. 

''Tales  and  slanders"  were  brought  to  him,  which 
instead  of  sifting  or  silencing  "  he  straightway  received " 
and  submitted  to  church  meetings.  When  Browne  privately 
took  him  to  task  for  this  "he  took  the  matter  very 
hainously"  ;  and  "cast  off  his  charge,"  i.e.,  resigned  office 
in  the  church,  declaring  he  "would  not  meddle  any  further 
except  there  were  some  remedy  procured."  "  Then  did  he 
put  forth  his  accusation  in  writing,  which  was  read  and 
received  of  others,  but  not  shewn  to  the  party  whom  he 
accused."  Hereupon  came  a  church  meeting,  of  which  we 
get  a  glimpse,  where  Browne  demanded  :  (i)  that  Harrison 
should  stand  by  the  Christian  rules  and  sustain  his  charges  at 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ;  (2)  that  there  should 
be  no  "fused  brablings,"  but  that  "the  accuser  and 
answerer"  should  each  have  his  say  in  turn  and  then  leave 
the  church  to  judge  ;  (3)  that  one  accusation  at  a  time 
should  be  taken,  and  the  "  truth  thereof"  "  thoroughly  found 
out"  before  passing  one  to  another.  These  reasonable 
proposals  were  all  denied  him  amid  contention  and  disorder, 
so  that  Browne,  complaining  of  "  great  injury  done  him," 
wished  to  leave  the  meeting  ;  and  did  actually  "  rise  up  and 
leave  them  "  "  either  twice  or  thrice."  Finally  the  meeting, 
having  been  "procured"  by  Harrison,  i,e.,  packed  with  his 
own  adherents,  condemned  Browne  as  "  an  unlawful  Pastor," 
forbad  him  "  to  keep  the  exercises,"  and  voted  not  to  join 
with  him  until  he  had  confessed  his  faults.  Browne's 
chamber,  it  appears,  was  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  not 
unnaturally  "he  came  in  again  and  told  them  that  he  was 
unwilling  they  should  use  their  meetings  in  his  chamber  after 
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that  manner."  In  other  words,  they  must  meet  elsewhere  in 
future.  At  another  meeting  they  again  condemned  him,  this 
time  on  "  three  new  matters,"  of  which  they  had  the  grace 
to  send  him  a  copy.  These  he  answered  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  "  openly  pronounced  "  that  he  would  no  longer 
have  "  charge  of  them."  Harrison,  therefore,  stepped  into 
his  place,  saying  that  "  his  conscience "  "  could  not  suffer 
him  to  let  them  be  without  teaching."  But  soon  there  came 
a  reaction.  Harrison  ''openly"  in  the  church  and  "par- 
ticularly from  man  to  man "  confessed  his  faults  ;  so  did 
everyone  else,  and  Browne  was  cleared.  Yet  a  soreness 
remained  in  Harrison  which  presently  led  him  again  to  listen 
to  "  sundry  tales  and  slanders."  *'  Neither  shame,"  "  nor  the 
judgment  of  God  by  the  death  of  his  children,"  nor  other 
"warnings"  "could  cause  him  to  lay  down  his  malice  and 
troublesome  mind."  Furthermore,  some  of  those  who  were 
wearied  of  the  hardness  of  the  country  "clave  fast  unto 
him,"  specially  because  of  his  "doctrine"  that  "they  might 
lawfully  return  into  England  and  there  have  their  dwelling"  ; 
whereas  Browne  continued  to  speak  of  England  as  "  Egypt," 
and  said  "  they  did  sin  who  had  a  full  purpose  to  dwell  in 
England  when  the  Lord  did  call  them  away  and  they  had 
liberty  to  depart."  "  Yea,  though  the  magistrates  give  them 
leave  there  to  dwell  as  they  liked,  yet,  the  laws  and  disorders 
abiding  still  the  same,  they  could  not  there  tarry."  Never- 
theless, another  "reconcilement  was  made"  ;  and  "they  all 
again  took  him  for  their  pastor  and  made  a  fair  show,"  "no 
fault"  being  "found  and  proved  against"  him.  Perhaps 
victory,  while  humiliating  to  his  opponents,  puffed  him  up. 
Anyhow,  things  soon  grew  worse  than  ever.  "  Whisperings, 
backbitings  and  murmurings,"  "openly  grievous  threats, 
taunts,  revilings  and  false  accusations  were  rife,"  mostly 
against  the  pastor.  So  much  so  that  some  he  forbad  to 
"  join  with  him  in  public  prayer  and  thanksgiving  "  ;  some, 
who  were  "blasphemers"  as  well  as  "backbiters,"  he 
charged  not  to  come  either  to  his  chamber  or  "the  meetings." 
This  was  counted  "presumption  intolerable."  "Likewise 
for  his  wife  there  was  much  ado,  and  for  the  power  and 
authority  which  the  husband  hath  over  his  wife."  But  a 
third  time  did  the  people  "come  to  agreement"  and  "with 
one  consent"  receive  Browne  for  their  pastor.  Harrison, 
too,  seemed  to  agree.  In  his  heart,  however,  he  was  still 
mutinous.    Behind  the  veil  of  appearance,  indeed ,  the  breach 
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between  the  two  friends  had  been  yawning  deeper  and 
deeper.  There  could  be  no  real  understanding  or  peace 
any  more.  Once  again  Harrison  '*  withdrew  himself  from  the 
exercises  upon  certain  tales  that  were  told  him."  He  must 
needs  Hsten  to  slander  and  let  it  poison  him.  And  when 
Browne  was  "  openly  accused  and  challenged  for  an  heretic, 
and  condemned  as  worse  than  the  Pope  and  Antichrist,"  the 
man  who  formerly  would  have  been  the  first  to  defend  him 
now  joined  in  the  cry. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  "  from  this  time  forward  Robert 
Harrison  refused  all  conditions  and  means  of  peace.  Like- 
wise his  partakers  did  utterly  forsake  Robert  Browne  ;  and 
he  and  they  did  now  grievously  despite  him.  They  sold 
him  [?  his]  books  ;  and  then  stopped  the  sale,  would  have 
burnt  them,  to  his  utter  undoing.  Debts  were  exacted  which 
he  never  did  owe.  Some  were  thrust  out  of  their  rooms  and 
dwellings,  that  joined  with  him  ;  he  himself  was  threatened 
to  be  thrust  out  of  his  chamber,  &c."  Here  the  sad  story 
breaks  off,  evidently  with  Harrison  in  the  ascendant. 

It  is  Browne's  own  story  ;  and,  of  course,  is  coloured  by  a 
state  of  feeling  more  or  less  distempered.  But  the  facts  of  the 
story  hang  together  well  enough  ;  and  it  seems  as  worthy  of 
credit  as  what  Harrison  wrote  in  a  letter  "  to  one  of  London  "  : 
"  Mr.  Browne  hath  cast  us  off,  and  that  with  the  open 
manifesting  of  so  many  and  so  notable  treacheries  as  I  abhor 
to  tell ;  and  if  I  should  declare  them  you  could  not  beheve 
me  .  .  .  only  this  I  testify  with  you,  I  am  well  able  to  prove 
that  Cain  dealt  not  so  ill  with  his  brother  Abel,  as  he  hath 
dealt  with  me."  This  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
"slanders"  which  Browne  tells  us  had  been  alleged  against 
him  and  refuted.  Moreover,  when  Harrison  goes  on  :  "  also 
I  would  admonish  you  to  take  heed  how  you  adventure 
yourself  to  be  a  means  to  spread  abroad  that  party's  books, 
except  it  were  more  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  than  it  is  ; 
for  in  the  first  book  there  is  manifold  heresy  ;  and  the  other, 
upon  the  23rd  Matthew,  is  a  pattern  of  all  lewd  frantic 
disorder,  whoso  hath  eyes  to  see  it,"  this  but  confirms 
Browne's  own  statement  about  his  being  *' openly  accused 
and  challenged  for  a  heretic  ;  and  about  the  way  in  which 
Harrison's  party  first  "  sold  his  books  and  then  both  stopped 
the  sale  and  would  have  burnt  them  to  his  utter  undoing." 
In  a  quarrel  which  has  grown  acridly  personal  it  is  always 
difficult  to   apportion   the  blame ;    and  the   moral  of  the 
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upon  the  whole  movement  for  which  the  two  men  stood,  but 
rather  (as  Harrison  learnt  to  see)  that  their  sins  had  made  them 
"  unworthy  to  bear  His  great  and  worthy  cause."  Noble 
truths  are  not  less  noble  because  the  men  who  expound 
them  fail  to  embody  them.  They  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
own  light,  not  by  the  light  of  imperfect  examples.  Nor  is  it 
safe  to  condemn  outright  either  Browne  or  Harrison,  or  their 
followers.  They  need  not  have  been  bad  or  even  unchristian 
folk,  though  they  did  not  learn  at  once  to  walk  in  love  and 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  We  may 
think  of  them  more  truly  as  good  people  and  sincerely 
Christian  ;  but  too  eager  to  scan  and  correct  the  faults  of 
one  another,  and  so  too  easily  betrayed  by  the  whispered 
malice  which  poisons  truth. 

Harrison's  later  history 

Harrison  and  Browne  did  not  meet  again.  The  former 
remained  in  Middelburg,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  united 
himself,  with  his  company,  to  Cartwright's  congregation. 
This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  latter's  remark  that  he  had 
been  inclined  to  hope  for  a  reunion  of  Harrison  and  his 
company  '*  unto  us,  from  whom  you  have  thought  good  to 
sunder  yourselves."  ^^  But  the  union  did  not  last  long  ;  and 
came  to  an  end  apparently  because  Harrison's  separatist 
conscience  scrupled  at  "  the  receiving  without  repentance  of 
those  who  came  from  the  churches  of  England."  This 
shews  that,  though  alienated  from  Browne,  he  still  held  his 
view  that  "  assemblies  in  England "  lacked  *'  the  rightful 
title  of  the  Churches  of  Christ."  As  Henry  Ainsworth 
witnesses  ''  he,  Harrison,  returned  not  to  your  Church  of 
England,  but  died  at  Middelburg  in  this  faith  that  we 
profess."  ^  The  date  of  Ainsworth's  book  from  which  this  is 
quoted  is  1608  ;  and  so  it  follows  that  his  death  had  already 
taken  place,  probably  some  years  earlier.  What  became  of 
his  friends  is  not  known.  Some  may  have  joined  Cartwright's 
church  after  all ;  and  some  may  have  made  their  way  back 
to  Norwich,  where  we  hear  of  a  church  in  1603,  which  is 
described  as  the  "elder  sister,"   with   "Mr.   Hunt"   as  its 


»3  A71  Answer  unto  a  Letter  of  Master  Harrison's,  by  Master   Cartwright. 
Printed  at  end  of  Browne's  reply  to  Cartwright's  letter. 
">  Counter  Poison,  p.  41. 
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pastor,  a  church  most  Hkely  first  formed  of  those  who  stayed 
behind  when  theh*  fellow  members  sailed  to  Middelburg. 

Browne  in  Scotland 

Meanwhile  Browne,  accompanied  by  only  four  or  five  men 
with  their  wives  and  families,  had  voyaged  across  the  North 
Sea  to  Scotland.  He  had  good  reason  for  avoiding  England, 
as  we  shall  see  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Scotland  may  have 
been  too  slight  to  forewarn  him  of  the  reception  awaiting 
such  as  he.  He  landed  at  Dundee  in  the  last  days  of  1583  ; 
turned  south  across  the  Firth  of  Tay  to  St.  Andrew's  ;  and 
having  there  ''purchased"  (one  wonders  how)  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Mr.  Andrew  Melvill  to  Mr.  James 
Lawson  in  Edinburgh,  reached  the  metropolis  on  Thursday, 
January  9th,  1583-4.  Here  he  and  his  little  band  took 
lodgings  "  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate."  Without  delay 
he  presented  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lawson  and  was  invited  (it 
may  be  presumed)  to  attend  the  next  "  session  of  the  kirk  " 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  14th.  Probably  in  answer  to 
enquiries  he  found  occasion  to  assert,  and  offered  to  prove, 
that  "  witnesses "  (or  sponsors)  "  at  baptism  were  not  a 
thing  indifferent  but  simply  evil."  This  was  bad  enough  ; 
but,  at  his  second  attendance  a  week  later,  he  "  alleged  that 
the  whole  discipline  of  Scotland  was  amiss,  and  that  he  and 
his  company  were  not  subject  to  it."  This  led  to  a  decree 
that  Mr.  James  Lawson  and  Mr.  John  Davidson''^  should 
"gather  out  of  his  books  and  their  practice  such  opinions" 
as  were  suspected  or  perceived  to  be  erroneous.  On  Tuesday 
the  28th  he  appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  and  "  acknow- 
ledged and  avowed  his  books  and  other  things  written  by 
him."  He  was  detained  in  custody,  pending  the  will  of  the 
king,'"  to  whom  Browne's  erroneous  opinions  were  submitted. 
But  the  king  just  then  was  not  in  a  gracious  mood.  Some  three 
years  before,  what  were  deemed  "  halycon  days  "  for  the  Kirk, 
had  begun.  In  June,  1580,  the  "assembly  of  Dundee"  had 
published  the  second  book  of  discipline,  by  which  the 
Church  "  pronounced  its  unqualified  acceptance  of  Presby- 
terian institutions";  and  the  king  had  seemed  to  approve. 
Nay,   he   even  publicly  subscribed   and  swore  to  the  first 


='  These  are  great  names  in  the  Presbyterian  world  of  that  time. 
^2  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
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National  Covenant  at  Edinburgh,  on  January  28th,  1581  ; 
and  still  further  gratified  the  assembly  by  promoting  the 
erection  of  presbyteries  wherever  "  they  were  wanting." 
So,  ''the  Church  being  thus  planted  and  her  judicatories 
constitute,  no  vice  of  any  person  whatever  escaped  censure  ; 
error  no  sooner  set  up  its  head,  but  it  was  perfectly  crushed 
by  one  of  these  ;  and  being  thus  terrible  to  adversaries  they 
were  no  less  comfortable  to  the  godly  ;  and  the  Gospel 
flourished  wonderfully,  and  was  found  of  many  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But  these  '' halycon  days" 
were  of  short  duration.  The  king,  however  outwardly 
complacent,  was  in  fact  acutely  restive  under  this  strict  rule 
of  the  Kirk  and  resolved  to  break  it  up,  a  state  of  mind 
which  vented  itself  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  finally  in 
those  acts  of  his  parliament  (May  1584)  whereby  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  power  was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  bishops. 
We  see,  then,  why  the  king  would  be  glad  to  "  molest  the 
Kirk"  by  shielding  even  a  man  for  whom  he  cared  so  little 
as  Browne." 

After  his  release  he  visited  "  sundry  other  towns,"  besides 
Dundee,  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  and  strengthened 
thereby  his  already  strong  dislike  of  presbyteries,  '^  In 
every  town,"  he  says,  "  I  found  the  chief  magistrates  in  awe 
of  them ;  much  murmuring,  grudging  and  whispering 
conspiracies  to  be  made  on  all  hands  ;  sometimes  them  on 
the  king's  side  to  be  put  out  of  office  and  their  adversaries 
put  in,  and  sometimes  them  on  the  preachers'  side  put  down 
and  others  set  up.  Further,  I  have  seen  all  manner  of 
wickedness  to  abound  much  more  in  their  best  places  in 
Scotland  than  in  our  worser  places  here  in  England.  And, 
to  conclude,  when  I  came  away  all  the  whole  land  was  in  a 
manner  wholly  divided  into  parts,  much  people  in  arms,  and 
ready  to  join  battle,  some  with  the  king  and  some  against 
him,  and  all  about  the  preachers'  discipline."  These  words 
were  written  several  years  after  his  visit,  and  by  way  of 
support  for  his  judgement  that  if  the  English  parliament  should 
set  up  presbyters  "then  instead  of  one  Pope  we  should  have 
a  thousand  and  [instead]  of  some  lord  bishops  in  name  a 
thousand  lordly  tyrants  in  deed,  which  now  do  disdain  the 
names."  He  adds  in  the  same  connection  a  rare  bit  of 
biographical  detail,  which  may  be  quoted  conveniently  at 

23  His  true  feeling  towards  Browne,  Penry  and  others  may  be  seen  in  the 
ntrodiiction  to  Baailicon  Doron,  1616. 
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this  point.  "  In  England  also  I  have  found  much  more 
wrong  done  me  by  the  preachers  of  discipline  than  by  any 
of  the  bishops,  and  more  lordly  usurping  by  them  than  by 
the  other,  so  that  as  in  Scotland,  the  preachers  having  no 
names  of  bishops,  did  imprison  me  more  wrongfully  than 
any  bishop  would  have  done,  so  these  having  neither  the 
name  nor  the  power  have  yet  usurped  more  than  the  bishops 
which  have  power.  For  before  my  first  voyage  beyond  sea 
and  since  my  last  return  I  have  been  in  more  than  twenty 
prisons.  And  for  once  imprisonment  by  the  bishops  I  have 
been  more  than  thrice  imprisoned  by  the  preachers  of  their 
procuring."  '^     [The  italics  are  mine.] 

Returns  to  England 

Browne  withdrew  from  Scotland,  probably  in  the  summer 
of  1584,  when  (as  we  have  seen)  the  quarrel  between  Crown 
and  Church  had  flamed  up  into  public  view.  That  he 
withdrew  into  England  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  he 
was  not  a  prisoner  in  London  "about  July  17th"  as  used  to 
be  supposed  before  Mr.  Burrage  proved  his  mistaken  identity, 
in  this  case,  with  Edward  Brayne.*^ 

His  natural  retreat  would  be  Tolethorpe,  especially  if  his 
wife  had  gone  there,  or  to  Stamford,  before  him.  We  have 
so  far  not  mentioned  his  marriage,  and  all  we  know  of  it  is 
that  it  had  taken  place  before  leaving  Middelburg,  and  that 
the  name  of  his  wife  was  AHce  Allen.''*  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  hitherto  that  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland." 
This,  however,  was  impossible  if  (as  seems  clear)  she 
presented  their  first  child  Joan  to  be  baptised  at  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  Stamford,  on  February  8th,  1583-4.  For  at 
that  time  her  husband  had  been  in  Scotland  for  some  weeks. 
She,  therefore,  must  have  travelled  alone  or  with  friends, 
unless  (as  seems  not  unlikely)  she  came  with  Browne  on  the 
same  ship  as  far  (say)  as  Yarmouth,  and  was  thence  conveyed 
by  him  as  secretly  and  hurriedly  as  possible  to  his  friends  at 
Tolethorpe.  Commending  her  to  their  care,  he  then 
returned  to  his  ship  at  Yarmouth  and  away  to  Dundee.      In 

"  A  letter  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Flower,  written  31st  December,  1588. 

='"  Story  of  Robert  Browne,  p.  30  note. 

2«  Said  to  be  "of  Yorkshire."  But  Robert  Harrison  once  stood  godfather  at 
Aylsham  to  a  child  of  that  name,  and  possibly  Browne's  wife  was  one  of  the 
Aylsham  family. 

-'  But  Calderwood  does  not  say  this,  he  seems  rather  to  imply  the  contrary : 
"  There  come  in  company  with  him  four  or  five  English  men  with  their  wives." 
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this  case  what  he  said  afterwards  that  the  child  "was 
baptised  in  England  he  being  beyond  sea "  meant  merely 
that  he  was  out  of  the  country.  It  is  a  reUef  to  learn  that 
his  wife  was  in  a  quiet  resting  place  during  those  months  of 
rough  experience  which  followed  his  departure  from 
Middelburg.  He  rejoined  her  in  the  summer  of  1584  ;  and 
shared  the  sweetness  of  home  life  for  a  Httle  while.  But  he 
was  a  marked  man.  Books  of  his  had  been  spread  abroad 
which  exposed  their  author  and  publishers  alike  to  grave 
penalties.  Two  men  at  least  had  been  hung  on  the  charge 
of  helping  to  disperse  them.  So  he  stood  inconstant  danger 
of  arrest.  He  may  actually  have  been  imprisoned  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

Second  flight  "beyond  sea" 

Then  he  fled — making  a  second  "  voyage  beyond  sea  " 
to  the  Continent,  perhaps  to  Middelburg.  But  some  time 
during  his  stay  "about  Stamford"  we  hear  of  his  being 
"  earnestly  entreated  of  M(r).  Far,  and  M(r).  Har,  Londoners," 
to  set  down  in  writing  what  he  had  already  granted  to 
them  in  speech,  viz.,  that  "  it  was  not  unlawful  to  hear 
the  word"  in  the  English  church  assemblies  as  "  his  followers 
at  London"  were  vehemently  asserting.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  touch  with  London.  He  may  have  spent  some  time  there 
in  the  course  of  his  flight,  going  or  returning  ;  and  then  have 
conferred  with  the  two  Londoners,  as  well  as  taken  part  in 
another  conference  (if  it  were  not  the  same)  conducted  by 
means  of  syllogisms  with  M(r).  E[dmondes]  and  M(r). 
F(ar),  in  which  Browne  maintained  (inter  alia)  that  **  there 
may  be  a  true  Church  of  God  without  Presbyters."  Anyhow 
it  is  certain  that  for  six  months,  at  least,  before  October  7th, 
1585,  he  was  away  from  home,  since  on  that  date  he  could  only 
express  the  hope  that  his  second  child  had  been  safely  born  ; 
not  knowing  that  its  birth  and  baptism  had  already  taken  place 
—  the  latter  in  All  Saints  church,  Stamford,  on  May  i6th.  For 
more  than  six  months,  then,  he  had  been  either  in  hiding  or  in 
prison  ;  most  probably  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  take 
literally  his  words  that  he  had  "  been  in  more  than  twenty 
prisons,"  unless  we  assume  a  series  of  detentions  in  one 
prison  after  another  throughout  the  fifteen  or  eighteen  months 
that  immediately  succeeded  his  visit  to  Scotland.^ 

="•  There  is  no  indication  of  more  than  one,  or  at  moat  two,  imprisonments 
before  his  "first  voyage"  in  1582.  Nearly  all  the  twenty,  therefore,  must  be 
placed  between  the  summer  of  1584  and  October,  1585. 
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In  London 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  date,  October  7th,  1585  ; 
and  we  now  come  to  this.  During  Browne's  second  brief 
residence  abroad  he,  it  would  seem,  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Cartwright's  answer  to  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  about  '*  joining 
with  the  English  Churches  "  five  or  six  weeks  after  it  was 
written  ;  and  replied  to  it  at  once.  Where  he  wrote  his 
reply  can  only  be  guessed  ;  but  the  printing  of  it  took  place 
in  London,  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life.  In  printed  form  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who,  evidently  knowing  where  to  find 
the  author,  sent  for  him.  He  had  to  answer  for  the  book 
itself  and  also  as  to  its  publication  "  in  print."  He  admitted 
"  the  making  of  the  book";  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  how 
it  came  to  be  pubhshed  or  printed.  The  examination  issued 
in  Browne's  release.  Not,  however,  because  the  archbishop 
was  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  or  inclined  to  be  lenient. 
Such  offences  as  Browne  was  charged  with  never  found 
mercy  in  Whitgift's  eyes.  He  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Grindall  (1583)  expressly  in  order  "before  all  things  to 
restore  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church,  and  that 
uniformity  in  things  sacred"  which,  under  his  somewhat 
Puritan  minded  predecessor,  had  been  too  much  relaxed. 
The  task  was  entirely  congenial  and  became  his  absorbing 
occupation.  He  cherished  a  great  regard  for  Burghley ;  and 
deferred  to  his  opinion  more  than  to  that  of  any  other 
person.  Moreover,  the  lord  treasurer's  known  connection 
with  the  culprit  and  special  interest  in  him  would,  doubtless, 
have  its  influence.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  personal  desire 
to  please  Burghley  would  not  have  availed  to  save  Browne 
from  an  extreme  penalty  if  the  latter  had  refused  to  subscribe 
what  the  archbishop  (most  likely  with  his  noble  friend's 
concurrence)  laid  before  him. 

Submission  to  Wbitgift  (at  Lambeth  Palace) 

This  consisted  of  five  points  as  follows  : 

(i)  I  do  humbly  submit  myself  to  be  at  my  lord  of 
Cant[erbury's]  commandment,  whose  authority  under  her 
ma[jesty]  I  will  never  resist  nor  deprave  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &c.'^ 

••'  Stephen  Bredwell's  The  Basing  of  the  Foundations  of  Brownisme,  p.  127. 
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(2)  [I  acknowledge]  that  where  the  Word  of  God  is  duly 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  accordingly  administered 
there  is  the  Chnrch  of  God. 

(3)  [I]  acknowledge  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ,  or  the  Church  of  God,  and  will  .  .  .  promise 
to  communicate  with  the  same  in  prayers,  sacraments  and 
hearing  of  the  Word  ;  and  will  .  .  .  frequent  our  Churches 
according  to  law.^° 

(4)  [^]  pi"omise  also  quietly  to  behave  [my]self,  and  to 
keep  the  peace  of  this  Church  ;  and  that  [I]  will  not  preach 
nor  exercise  the  ministry  unless  [I]  be  lawfully  called 
thereunto.^^ 

(5)  I  refuse  not  to  communicate  in  the  sacraments^^  .  .  . 

To  all  these  points  that  they  are  true,  I  do  subscribe 
with  mine  hand  and  name,  this  7  of  October,  Anno 
Dom.  1585. 

The  form  of  the  last  point,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  retro- 
spective :  I  refuse  not,  i.e.,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  refuse. 
Then,  for  proof,  he  cites  the  case  of  the  child  already  baptised 
"  according  to  the  order  and  law  "  ;  and  of  the  child  born 
during  his  absence  (if  it  had  been  born  and  still  lives)  who 
he  supposes  "is  also  baptised  in  like  manner."  For  further 
proof  he  cites  the  case  of  his  three  servants  who  "  do  orderly 
come  to  their  own  parish  church,  according  to  the  law,  and 
communicate  also  according  to  the  law."  But,  at  a  later  time, 
in  accounting  for  his  action  to  suspicious  friends,  he  shews 
how  far  it  was  from  being  ingenuous.  His  child's  baptism 
was  done  without  his  consent  and  against  his  orders  ;  his 
servants,  "  being  newly  come  to  him,"  simply  went  the  way 
of  "  their  conscience  and  custom  "  ;  he  himself  never  went  to 
church  with  them  ;  and  thought  "there  was  no  law  to  force 
him  "  to  do  so,  "  the  parson  being  a  common  drunkard  and 
infamous  by  sundry  faults  "  ;  while  as  to  the  bishop's  authority 
he  meant  to  acknowledge  it  only  so  far  as  it  was  "civil,"  and 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  "justify"  those  bishops  "for 
brethren  who  do  persecute,  nor  (to)  allow  an  idle  and  lordly 
ministry  in  the  church  as  a  part  of  the  brotherhood." 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  what  the  archbishop  would  have 
said  had  Browne  thus  avowed  his  real  mind  at  the  time  ;  nor 


'"Ibid.,  p.  137. 
»'  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
''^  p.  140. 


is  it  of  any  use  to  attempt  an  apology  for  him.  On  his  own 
shewing  he  paltered  with  words  in  a  double  sense  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  said  by  way  of  excuse  is  that  he  turned  coward 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
play  the  man.  He  was  probably  in  bad  health  ;  broken  in 
spirit  ;  not  so  sure  of  some  things  as  he  had  once  been  ;  dis- 
tracted by  the  thought  of  continued  close  imprisonment  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  liberty  to  rejoin  wife  and  children  on 
the  other — what  wonder  if  he  failed  to  make  the  heroic 
choice  ?  We  dare  not  condemn  him  when  we  reflect  how 
httle  of  the  hero  there  is  in  ourselves.  But  we  could  have 
respected  him  more  if  he  had  condemned  himself ;  if  he  had 
been  able  to  see  and  conquer  his  own  weakness  ;  if  he  had 
retired  at  once  from  a  field  where  he  had  been  badly  beaten. 
This  he  did  not  do — with  the  result  that  his  conscience  lost 
its  simplicity  and  his  life  its  influence  for  good  as  well  as  its 
happiness. 

Goes  back  home 

On  October  8,  the  day  after  his  humiliation  before  Whit- 
gift,  he  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Burghley,  who  doubtless 
congratulated  him  on  his  prudent  compfiance  :  for  Prudence 
was  the  great  statesman's  patron  saint.  He  learnt  with 
pleasure  of  Browne's  desire  to  return  home  ;  gave  him  good 
advice  ;  and  armed  him  with  a  letter  to  his  father,  wherein 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  Robert  had  now  at  last  been 
almost  cured  of  his  "  fond  opinions,"  and  that  his  complete 
cure  might  be  effected  if  he  "  be  dealt  withal  in  some  kind 
and  temperate  manner."  Some  months  pass  and  then  his 
father  writes  to  Burghley  for  permission  to  remove  him  "  to 
Stamford  or  some  other  place."  Thus  Tolethorpe  was 
understood  to  be  in  some  sort  his  house  of  detention  with 
the  father  in  charge.  Writing  on  February  17,  1585-6, 
Burghley  consents,  and  would  fain  hope  that  "  elsewhere  " 
he  might  better  be  persuaded  to  conform  himself  for  his  own 
good  ;  and  yours  and  his  friends  comfort."  So  the  trouble, 
it  appears,  had  been  that,  despite  his  promise,  Browne  would 
not  go  to  church.  The  consent  to  remove  him  was  not  at 
once  acted  upon  ;  and  the  trouble  continued.  For  within 
two  months  after  Burghley's  letter  ''  the  churchwardens  of 
Little  Casterton  (the  parish  in  which  Tolethorpe  Hall  is 
situated)  appear  to  have  presented  Robert  Browne  and  his 
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wife  as  recusants  to  Richard  Howland,  bishop  of  Peter* 
borough,  who  started  a  suit  against  them  in  his  Chancellor's 
court."  The  terms  of  the  charge  were  "  that  he  will  not 
come  to  church,"  the  charge  against  his  wife  being  the  same. 
The  case  was  heard  "  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  within  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough."  It 
came  up  three  times,  on  April  19th,  May  5th,  and  June  25th, 
1586.  No  advance  is  recorded  till  the  third  hearing,  when 
it  was  stated  that  the  case  had  been  transferred  to  the 
bishop's  cognizance,  and  that  there  had  been  a  personal 
interview.  What  came  of  the  latter  is  not  said — probably 
nothing  beyond  a  warning  on  the  bishop's  part  and  a  renewed 
promise  on  Browne's.  He  was  a  Browne  of  Tolethorpe 
Hall ;  his  excommunication  would  disgrace  the  family  and 
create  a  social  scandal  ;  might  it  not  be  well,  if  possible,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  such  distinguished  people  ?  So  the 
bishop  may  have  reasoned.  But  perhaps  he  was  moved  to 
lenity  by  another  reason.  Was  not  Little  Casterton  the 
parish  at  whose  church  Browne's  three  servants  attended  ? 
If  so,  then  the  parson  was  "  a  common  drunkard "  and 
'* infamous  by  sundry  faults"— in  which  case  could  the 
bishop  compel  him  to  "take  such  a  parson  for  his  lawful 
minister "  and  "  join  with  him  in  the  prayers  and  sacra- 
ments "  ?  This  is  something  more  than  conjecture,^  and 
suggests  a  plea  of  which  the  bishop  cannot  but  have  felt 
the  force. 

Back  in  London 

Browne's  biography  is  a  number  of  more  or  le€s  luminous 
points  amid  intervals  of  darkness,  and  the  next  luminous  point 
is  November  26th  of  this  year,  1586,  when  he  is  "  chosen  to 
be  schoolmaster  "  of  St.  Olave's  grammar  school,  Southwark, 
by  fourteen  of  its  governors  "  upon  his  good  behaviour  and 
observing  these  articles  hereunder  written  "  : — 

(i)  That  you  shall  not  intermeddle  yourself  with  the 
minister  or  ministry  of  this  parish,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
parishioners,  by  keeping  any  conventicles  or  conference  with 
any  suspected  or  disordered  persons. 

(2)  That  you  shall  bring  your  children  to  sermons  and 
lectures  in  the  church  ;  and  there  accompany  them  for  their 
better  government. 

3^  Tolethorpe  was  his  home,  and  his  wife  was  there  before  he  went  down  in 
October,  1585.    His  servants  would  be  with  her.    Tolethorpe  is  in  Little  Casterton. 


(3)  That,  if  any  error  shall  be  found  in  you  and  you  con- 
vinced thereof,  you  shall,  upon  admonition  thereof,  revoke  it 
and  conform  yourself  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

(4)  [That]  you  shall  read  in  your  school  no  other  catechism 
than  is  authorised  by  public  authority. 

(5)  [That]  you  shall  at  convenient  times  communicate  in 
this  parish  according  to  the  lavi's. 

(6)  [That]  not  being  contented  to  answer  and  keep  these 
articles,  not  longer  to  keep  the  schoolmastership,  but  to  avoid 
it. 

Brov^^ne  subscribed  these  articles  with  certain  "distinctions 
and  exceptions"  which  are  not  recorded,  but  were  "named" 
before  the  governors. 

Account  of  him  by  an  Adversary 

He  held  his  post  for  about  two  years  and  a  half — another 
obscure  period  with  no  guidance  for  us  save  some  rather 
lurid  gleams  from  the  pen  of  a  very  bitter  adversary,  Stephen 
Bredwell,  a  physician  who  conceived  himself  called  of  God, 
and  well  qualified,  to  ''beat  down  .  .  .  the  paper  walls  of" 
Browne's  "proud  bulwark."  Bredwell  professed  to  believe 
that  Browne  had  ''  not  one  hair  of  an  honest  man  about  him  "  ; 
and  made  it  his  business  to  illustrate  that  text  as  best  he 
could.  Fortunately  for  his  purpose  he  was  in  a  position"  to 
compare  Browne's  subscription  before  Whitgift,*^  of  which 
somehow  he  had  obtained  a  copy,  not  only  with  his  writings, 
but  with  his  practice  in  Southwark.  Straining  off  the 
exuberant  malice  of  the  narrative  the  residuum  of  fact  is  this 
— that  Browne  lived  almost  two  years  after  his  appointment 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Toolyes  (or  St.  Olave's),  Southwark,  with- 
out once  "communicating  according  to  the  order  appointed  "  ; 
that  being  justly  called  in  question  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish  (Thomas  Smith)  on  this  account  he  *'  made  his  speedy 
recourse  to  a  Doctor  and  Judge"  of  the  bishop's  court,  " and 
by  his  means  cut  off  and  forestalled  the  iatended  proceeding 
of  the  minister  and  congregation  there  against  him  "  ;  and 
that  then  he  "removed  his  dwelHng  into  another  parish.""* 
Further  we  learn  (to  quote  Mr.  Burrage's  excellent  summary) 

=>*  He  seeraa  to  have  resided  in  or  near  Southwark.— Basinflf  the  Foundations » 
p.  139. 

^"  Of  his  subscription  as  schoolmaster  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nwa.re, 
At  least  he  does  not  mention  it. 

"^  Pages  132, 134, 135, 


"that  sometimes  he  attended  the  preacliing  services,  but  'as 
a  censor  to  judge  not  as  a  brother  to  learn  '  ;  that  he  had 
written  a  treatise  of  *  v  or  vi  sheetes  of  paper '  for  one  '  seeHe 
woman  ^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave's,  and  thereby  had  so 
conhrmed  her  *  in  her  sottish  separation  '  that  there  appeared 
to  be  *  utterly  no  hopes  of  her  recoverie'"  ;  that  he  had  sent 
his  writings  against  Bredwell  *to  a  Imndred  miles  distance 
from  London '  ;  that  '  somewhat  later '  he  had  '  disturbed  the 
congregation  at  Dertford,  drawn  away  some,  railed  openly, 
and  dispersed  writings,  as  of  challenge  against  the  lecturer/ 
Mr.  Edmondes,  because  he  had  advised  his  people  of  the 
danger  of  Browuism  ;  that  since  Browne's  subscription  *""  he 
had  preached  in  private  houses,  'and  namely  amongst  the 
rest  one  Lorde's  day,  and  not  farr  from  Ludgate  :  having  a 
little  before  in  the  same  house  earnestly  contended  against, 
in  reasoning,  and  disswaded  from  publique  hearing'  ;  that  on 
this  occasion  Browne  had  also  exercised  '  the  ministerie  of 
preaching'  inasmuch  as  *he  was  earnestly  requested  unto  it 
by  those  that  were  present,'  this  fact  in  his  opinion  evidently 
constituting  a  '  lawful  calling  to  that  rainistrie.'  "  * 

Contention  with  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood 

Browne,  we  see,  had  his  followers  in  London  and  some- 
times met  with  them  in  private  conventicles.  He  also 
earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  public  hearing  of  the  word  in 
the  established  churches,  although  he  had  written  letters,  in 
1585,  to  Mr.  Far.  and  Mr.  Har.  to  prove  such  hearing  ''not 
unlawful "  and  although  he  sometimes  went  to  church 
himself.^  This  inconsistency  seems  to  have  been  the 
|)articular  occasion  of  controversy  with  those  stricter 
Se))aratists  around  him  whom  his  own  words  and  example 
had  once  spurred  on. 

John  Greenwood  had  been  a  prisoner  since  Sunday,  Octoi^er 
8,  1587,  when  he  and  twenty  others  were  "  called  for  being  at 
private  conventicles  this  day  in  Henry  Martin's  house,  in  St. 
Andrews  in  the  Wardrobe."  Six  weeks  later  Henry  Barrow, 
arrested  on  a  visit  to  Greenwood,  was  committed  to  the 
Gatehouse  for  24  weeks,  and  then  to  the  Fleet  along  with 
Greenwood.  It  was  true,  as  Bredwell  says,  "  that  Barow  and 
Greenwood   nakedly   discovered    their   profession    and   are 

*^  AUbongh  Bredwell  hlmiiielf  had  tried  to  oaiiMfy  "her  propoaoded  donbta  in 
writing," 

^'i.e.,Octobftr7tli,  IMJS. 

"  HUtry  of  Hubert  Jirtnune,  p.  48. 

'"  pBge  135. 
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prisoners."  It  also  sctMiicd  true  to  them  tliat  "  Browne 
cunningly  counterleitetli  confornuly  and  tlisscnihloth  with 
liis  own  soul  lor  liberty."  "They  fully  believing  the  Church 
ol"  ICngland  to  be  no  Church  of  Ciod,  but  utterly  to  l)e  avoiiled 
ill  all  things,  as  his  writings  have  taught  them,  made  con- 
science to  se]">arate  themselves  at  all  points,  accordingly.  He, 
though  he  have  contrived  that  cup  whereby  he  hath  thus 
transformed  them  into  beasts,  yet  himself  taking  better  delight 
in  human  shapes,  liketh  not  to  enter  with  them  into  their  lot. 
Hence  cometh  that  grudge,  quarrel,  and  heartburning  among 
them.  They  expostulate  with  him  as  a  cowartl.and  iMie  that 
shrinketh  in  the  wetting.  He  again  nippeth  them  for  their 
eagerness,  in  rmming  before  their  old  master,  and  thereby 
obscuring  liis  light,  as  though  the  truth  (forsooth)  liad  first 
been  revealed  by  them.  It  seemeth,  they  would  luU  hear  a 
sermon  to  gain  their  liberty.  Hut  it  is  manifest  that  he,  to 
retleem  tnnible,  Iiath  learnt  to  apply  himself  to  all  times, 
places,  and  persons."  " 

Browne  backed  up  his  letters  to  the  two  Londoners**  by 
what  he  calls  the  Platforw,  and  another  writing,  both  of 
which  are  lost.  They  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Barrow  and  Greenwood  (who,  perhaps,  had  answered  the 
letters)  ;  and  evoked  from  each  severally  a  treatise  of  refuta- 
tion, to  which  Browne  rejoined  in  a  third  writing  entilletl 
A  Rcfroofc  of  ccrffine  sihistitaliciil  Pct'sons  ami  their  Doctrine^ 
toiichiiii^  the  hcimttif  ami  prc'iichin^  of  the  Wont  ofGoii^^  The 
date  (^f  this  was  the  early  part  of  1588.  Some  time  later,  in 
the  same  year  probably,  Barrow  issued  liis  Four  ciiuscs  of 
S(piiriilioii,^*  ami  thus  occasioned  Browne's  last  contribution 
to  the  controversy  in  A  treatise  .  .  .  a^i^ainat  one  Junoive, 
now  lost  and  unknown  but  for  a  quotation  from  it  by  Richard 
Bancroft  (bishop  of  London)  in  A  Sermon  premfieii  at  SI. 
Paules  Cross  the  y  of  Febrnarie  .  .  .  l$SS't). 

His  Inconsistency 

But  while  in  this  way  he  was  contending  with  the  extreme 
men  of  his  own  school  his  attitude  toward  Bredwcll,who  repre- 
sented the  Cartwright  type  of  Conft)rmist,  would  convey  the 
impression  that  he  was  as  much  a  Separatist  as  ever.*"   This  is 

•  Unsiiiij  lht>  FouMdafJons,  prttfaoo  A. 
I'lir.  iiiiti  Miir. 

*  l>lscuv»<ro(l  by  Mr.  nnrmrfp. 

♦*  Discovon>»l  by  Mv.  Crippoii  In  tht>  MtMUorlul  Hall  Ijlbrary. 
«'  tii>o  iho  quoLatiou  tio\n  which  Mrothvoll  ouIIh  Mh  "  itiKliiK  libel"  (ftboitt  1887)t 
-Ivrn  )>y  Htirrago  \u  hU  Utovy  of  lioOvit.  i^ro(C'«<e,  i>p.  40-V, 
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the  painful  paradox  in  Browne's  later  career.  What  to  make 
of  him  was  the  difficulty.  He  was  consistently  neither  Con- 
formist nor  Nonconformist  nor  Separatist.  Each  and  all  of 
them,  in  fact,  disowned  him  or  got  weary  of  him.  One 
fancies  that  at  length  he  got  weary  of  himself  ;  and  gave  up 
(if  he  was  not  forced  to  resign)  his  schoolmastership  from  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  "find  rest  unto  his  soul "  by  striving 
no  longer. 

Withdraws  from  London 

We  seem  to  see  the  effect  of  this  mood  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  "  Uncle  Flower "  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  1588  ;  and  in  the  journey  he  undertook  some 
months  later  when  he  went  down  to  Peterborough  bearing 
a  letter  of  request*^  to  the  bishop  (Howland)  from  his  ever 
kind  friend,  Lord  Burghley,  that  his  "  Lordship  would  confer 
with  him,  and,  finding  him  dutiful  and  conformable,  as  I  hope 
you  shall,  to  receive  him  again  into  the  ministry,  and  to  give 
him  your  best  means  and  help  for  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment." Burghley  based  his  request  on  the  ground  of  his 
kinship  with  Browne  and  his  belief  (indicative  of  imperfect 
knowledge)  that  "  he  hath  now  a  good  time  forsaken  "  "that 
strange  manner  of  writing"  and  those  "opinions"  which  had 
made  him  "  so  notably  disliked  in  the  world." 

The  request  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Browne  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  being  ready  to  accept  a  "  Hving" 
at  the  price  of  subscribing  the  whole  Prayer  Book. 

His  Scheme  of  Universal  Knowledge 

But  he  had  to  wait  awhile.  It  does  not  appear  what  the 
bishop  did  for  him,  or  that  he  did  anything  at  all.  On 
April  15,  1590,  he  wrote  to  his  noble  kinsman,  perhaps  from 
Stamford,  a  letter  referring  to  some  "  latin  tables  and  deftni- 
tions  "  which  he  had  drawn  up  ;  and  enclosing  a  supple- 
mentary "  treatise  "  concerning  "  the  arts  and  rules  and  terms 
of  art."  The  former  he  had  submitted  to  "  some  learned  and 
reverend  fathers  the  bishops,"  who  had  "  either  neglected  or 
through  greater  business  forgotten  them."  His  object  has 
been,  he  tells  Burghley,  "to  prove  that  the  Word  of  God 
doth  expressly  set  down  all  necessary  and  general  rules  of 
the  arts  and  all  learning."     He  is  sure  that  by  these  he  could 


"  Pated  firom  my  house  ^t  the  Savoy,  20  June,  1689. 
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confute  the  current  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
music,  metaphysics,  ethics,  ceconomics,  and  bring  them  into 
hne  with  the  truth.  Scholars,  by  means  of  them,  could  learn 
more  of  such  arts  in  one  year  than  now  they  do  at  the 
universities  in  ten  years.  "  And  if  it  were  not  that  I  am 
become  odious  to  many  for  the  truth's  sake,  I  would  not  doubt 
by  God's  grace  to  bring  many  thousands  of  (to  ?)  my  mind 
and  judgment.  ...  I  mean  if  I  were  authorized  to  read 
public  lectures  and  make  profession  according."  He  would, 
in  short,  fain  be  made  professor  of  universal  knowledge  as 
derived  from  the  Bible  ;  and  with  Burghley's  "good 
countenance  only  "  would  guarantee  speedily  to  surpass  the 
success  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates  or  Pythagoras  !  Bibliolatry 
and  self-confidence  could  hardly  go  further  than  this  ;  but  it 
does  not  warrant  Dr.  Dexter's  conclusion  that  Browne  had 
become  insane.  The  absolute  all-sufBciency  of  the  Scriptures 
was  a  common  enough  tenet  among  the  Puritans  in  his  day  ; 
and  Browne's  proposal  to  apply  it  thoroughly  was  quite 
logical.  The  insanity  was  not  in  him  so  much  as  in  the 
theory/^ 

Apparently  no  notice  of  his  letter  came  from  Burghley  and 
the  bishop  remained  loftily  silent.  The  poor  man  had  his 
world  of  "universal  knowledge"  all  to  himself  and  ample 
leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

Becomes  Rector  and  Priest 

Nor  before  June,  1591,  is  there  further  sign  of  any- 
thing eventful.^^  Then  we  read  that  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  he  "was  admitted  and  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Little  Casterton"  by  the  gift  of 
his  eldest  brother  Francis  (a  sign  of  their  father's  death). 
But,  a  little  more  than  two  months  later,  September  2nd,  he 
passed  to  the  rectory  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (by  the  gift  of  Burghley),  being  admitted  a  month 
later  still  (September  30)  "  to  the  holy  orders  of  deacon  and 
priest."  Thus  for  tiie  first  time  in  his  life  he  became  endued 
with  the  official  status  of  an  established  clergyman  ;  and  thus 
ended,  at  the  age  of  about  40,  the  first  stormy  half  of  his 
career.  In  November  his  brother  Philip  stepped  into  his 
place  as  rector  of  Little  Casterton. 

*'  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Barrage  points  out,  Browne's  Treatise  of  the  S3  of  Matthew 
(1582)  contains  essentially  the  same  proposal. 

"  Unless  we  admit  with  Mr.  Burrage  that  he  helped  Giles  Wiggenton  to  get  two 
pamphlets  of  his  "  privately  "  priAted  at  "  Whitsontide,"  1591.— p.  65, 
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PART    II 
Browne  as  Rector  of  Achurch :  1 59 1  - 1 63 1 


A  CHURCH— or  (to  give  the  full  name)  Achurch-cum- 
Thorpe  Waterville — where  Browne  passed  the  long 
remainder  of  his  days,  was  such  a  place  as  a  "  broken  " 
man  might  desire  :  a  small  parish  "  which  a  century 
later  contained  only  some  eighteen  families"  ;  drowsing  be- 
side its  slow  moving  stream,  the  Nene  ;  amid  fields  but 
seldom  visited  by  the  stranger  ;  away  from  all  centres  of 
human  traffic,  intellectual  or  otherwise.  Not  far  off  is 
Aldwincle,  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Fuller  (i6o8)  and  John 
Dryden  (163 1)  ;  Lilford  ;  and  Oundle,  with  its  grammar 
school — where  Browne  may  quite  likely  have  been  a  teacher 
in  his  early  post- Cambridge  days. 

John  Smith  the  Platonist 

Achurch  itself  is  distinguished  for  the  literary  student, 
not  by  Browne's  connection  with  it,  but  by  the  fact 
that  here  (in  1616)  was  born  John  Smith,  who  became 
the  brightest  of  that  brilliant  band  of  spiritual  philoso- 
phers known  as  the  Cambridge  Piatonists.  He  entered 
Emmanuel  College  in  April,  1636,  and  eight  years  later 
was  appointed  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  where  he  dehvered 
his  wonderful  "  Select  Discourses."  But  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life  Achurch  was  his  home,  and  all 
those  doings  and  happenings  in  the  parish  of  which  we  know 
so  little  were  a  part  of  his  daily  environment.  One  vainly 
longs  to  know  what  the  boy  thought  of  his  rector  and  what 
the  rector  thought  of  him.  Did  they  ever  talk  together  ;  did 
Browne  note  the  boy's  exceptional  promise,  and  watch  with 
interest  his  rapid  progress  at  Oundle  grammar  school,  and 
advise  his  being  sent  some  lime  to  the  great  Pnrilan  college 
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at  Cambridge  ?  ^"    We  cannot  say,  and  must  return  to  our 
story. 

Browne  settled  in  the  quiet  parsonage  close  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  even  then  perhaps,  as  now, 
standing  ''  in  the  midst  of  woods  inhabitated  by  myriads  of 
cawing  rooks." '^^  Alice  his  wife  and  their  two  children, 
Joan  and  Anthony,  with  servants,  made  up  the  household. 
Before  August,  1603,  there  were  born  seven  other  children, 
of  whom  three  died  young,  while  four  (at  least)  lived  to 
establish  the  name  and  kindred  of  Browne  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  many  generations.^^  Alice,  their  mother,  died  in 
June,  16 10,  after  a  married  life  of  some  twenty-eight  years. 
Were  they  happy  years  for  her,  notwithstanding  outward 
troubles  ?  If  we  ignore  "  slanderous  reports,"  as  we  ought, 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  they  were  not. 

Browne's  second  marrlai^e  and  domestic  troubles 

Within  two  years  (February  14, 1612)  Browne  married  again 
— this  time  a  widow  named  Elizabeth  Warrener,  of  Stamford. 
Since  she  outlived  him  many  years  she  was  probably  much 
younger  than  himself.  She  soon  gave  occasion  for  scandal  ; 
and  we  hear  of  one  William  Lynhall  who  underwent  "  sus- 
pension and  fine"  in  the  archdeacon's  court  "for  speaking  of 
unreverent  speeches"  of  her — October,  1614.  Perhaps  Lyn- 
hall deserved  his  punishment  ;  but  four  years  later  (1618) 
scandal  took  a  fatally  concrete  form  in  the  same  court  ;  and 
the  fact  that,  five  years  later  still  (1623),  Browne  was  sued  by 
his  wife  for  the  restoration  of  conjugal  rights  is  proof  that  it 
had  driven  them  apart.  On  three  occasions  between  October, 
1615,  and  October,  1617,  he  was  charged  with  letting  the 
parsonage  fall  into  decay  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that,  even 
before  the  former  date,  he  had  left  house  and  wife  to  go  their 
own  way.  This  agrees  with  Thomas  Fuller's  well  known 
reminiscence  :    "  In    my   time  "    Browne  had  "  a  wife  with 


•">  John  Smith  (the  father)  was  a  churchwarden  for  at  least  three  years  (Nov., 
1599— Nov.,  16.2).  Browne  buried  his  wife  Katharin  Smith  on  April  4,  1606 ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  their  son  (an  only  child)  was  not  baptized  till  15th  February, 
1617/18 ;  and  then  by  Arthur  Smith,  curate-in-charge.  This  might  imply  that  the 
father  and  Browne  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of 
Emmanuel  College  points  to  a  Puritan  influence  on  Smith  senior,  which  probably 
came  from  Browne. 

'"  Bay  ley's  Life  of  Fuller,  p.  29. 

"  Mr.  Cater  has  traced  them  down  to  1793.  Dexter  (p.  48)  quotes  from  Notes 
avd  Queries  that  "the  last  descendant  of  Robert  Hrowne  died  on  September  17, 
1839,  aged  69,  widow  of  George,  third  earl  of  Pomfret."  Most  of  these  Brownes, 
Ijowever,  seem  to  have  been  quite  of  "  the  common  people," 
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whom  for  many  years  he  never  lived,  parted  from  her  on  some 
distaste."  For  the  expression  "in  my  time  "  must  mean  the 
years  when  he  lived  at  his  father's  home  in  Aldwincle  ;  and 
these  were  the  years  before  his  going  up  to  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  162 1,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  completion  of 
his  University  course  in  1628 — that  is  to  say  the  very  years 
during  which  Browne's  matrimonial  trouble  had  its  course. 
Fuller's  further  reminiscence  that  in  his  time  Browne  had  *'  a 
church  in  which  he  never  preached,  though  he  received  the 
profits  thereof  "  is  also  true,  or  near  the  truth. 

His  ten  years'  snspension 

For  convincing  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Cater  that  there  was  a  period  of  ten  years — 1617  to  1627 — when 
Browne  was  in  a  state  of  suspension  from  his  clerical  office — a 
state  of  things  which  explains  why,  during  the  same  period,  he 
made  no  entries  in  the  parish  register — although  outside  that 
period  his  keeping  of  the  register  for  all  the  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency was  most  careful  and  exemplary.  Fuller's  words 
"  in  which  he  never  preached  "  have  been  taken  to  mean  that 
Browne  did  not  preach  in  his  church  at  any  time.  But  this,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  not  true  ;  and  Fuller  did  not  mean  this.  He  is 
referring  to  the  years  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge — 
the  years  of  his  own  early  manhood — and  of  these  it  was 
true. 

But  did  Browne  continue  to  live  in  the  parish  ?  Fuller's 
remark  that  he  continued  to  receive  "  the  profits  thereof " 
implies  that  he  did  ;  and  Mr.  Cater's  researches  have  made  it 
very  likely  that  he  lived  at  a  thatched  house  in  Thorpe 
Waterville,  which  is  still  substantially  existing,  and  called  by 
the  villagers  to  this  day  the  "  old  chapel "  or  the  "  chapel 
house."  Till  a  few  years  ago  it  bore  the  date  1618  on  its 
chimney,  and  a  tradition  not  yet  dead  tells  how  "  a  parson  of 
Achurch  was  turned  out,  built  this  chapel  house,  held  services 
there,  and  ended  his  days  in  gaol."  The  original  character 
of  the  house,  still  traceable,  confirms  a  part  of  the  tradition. 
Its  east  end  contained  vi^hat  was  formerly  a  granary,  with 
stables  next  to  it,  and  then  a  large  barn,  "called  by  the 
villagers  even  now  the  *  tithe  barn.'  "  On  the  west  of  the 
house,  under  the  same  roof,  was  "a  large  room  or  hall, 
measuring  about  25  feet  by  15  " — entered  from  outside  by  a 
round  headed  door  and  having  "at  least  one  narrow  window 
somewhat  ecclesiastical  in  appearance  now  bricked  up." 
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On  the  whole  it  is  something  more  than  theory  that  BroWne, 
having  left  his  wife  in  possession  of  the  parsonage  and  lodged 
for  a  time  here  and  there  (perhaps  with  Anthony  his  eldest 
son)^  built  this  house  in  1618,  after  his  suspension  for  certain 
acts  of  nonconformity  or  contumacy,  and  so  built  it  as  to 
accommodate  the  persons  friendly  to  him  for  occasional 
conference  and  worship. 

His  sudden  return  to  office  and  Its  consequences 

Here  he  resided  for  many  years,  though  going  back 
to  the  rectory  before  his  final  disappearance  ;  but  the 
services  may  have  ceased  after  Sunday,  April  8th,  1627, 
when  he  startled  the  congregation  at  the  parish  church 
by  unexpectedly  resuming  his  ministerial  functions.  On 
the  Sunday  following  he  did  the  same,  reading  prayers, 
preaching^  and  administering  the  sacraments.  The  church- 
wardens were  complacent  ;  but  the  curate  in  charge,  John 
Barker,  and  one  Thomas  Oliver,  were  indignant,  Browne 
being  still  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Accordingly  they  moved 
the  bishop's  officer  to  ''present"  the  churchwardens  in  the 
archdeacon's  court  for  default  of  duty.  But  the  rector  held 
his  own  ;  and  did  so  again  when,  on  November  8th,  the 
churchwardens  themselves  presented  him  "  for  not  using  of 
the  cross  in  baptism  and  for  not  wearing  of  the  surplice  and 
for  omitting  of  some  part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  on  the  same  day  Browne  presented 
Thomas  Sanders  "  for  giving  the  minister  evil  speeches  in  the 
church,"  and  Sanders  pleaded  "  that  that  which  Mr.  Browne 
said  to  him  in  the  church  was  a  he,"  the  rector  carried  the 
day ;  and  Mr.  Sanders  found  himself  both  suspended  from 
entering  the  church  and  ordered  to  perform  a  penance.  He 
was  not  the  only  person  who  suffered  for  affronting  the 
minister.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  late  curate's  associate,  with  his 
wife  and  all  his  family,  and  also  seven  others,  were  presented 
— on  the  same  occasion,  Nov.  8 — for  the  same  offence,  viz.^ 
absenting  themselves  from  the  church. 

Apparently  the  effect  was  to  suppress  open  opposition 
for  two  years.  Then  on  19th  November,  1629,  aggrieved 
parishioners  again  take  action.  He  is  presented  for 
refusing  to  baptize  the  child  of  Allen  Greene  and  turning 
it  from  the  church.  Other  charges  are  that  he  had  refused 
to  bury  the  dead,  that  he  doth  not  read  divine  service 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  he  doth  not 
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Wear  the  surplice,  and  that  he  doth  not  use  the  cross  in 
baptism.  The  case  is  deferred  to  Thursday,  December  lo, 
and  again  to  January  7,  1630-31  :  the  excuse  each  time 
being  that  he  is  too  unwell  to  appear.**'  But  in  January  he 
still  fails  to  attend,  and  is  ordered  to  come  up  at  the  next 
court.  Nothing  more,  however,  is  heard  of  the  case  till 
December  4th,  when  it  is  considered  by  the  bishop  "  in  a 
certain  parlour  within"  his  palace  at  Peterborough.  Much 
parade  is  made  of  serious  business.  Roger  Mason  (an  official) 
certifies  that  he  had  served  the  citation  on  Browne  "on  last 
Wednesday  at  his  rectory  of  Achurch  "  ^';  not  answering,  he  is 
charged  with  contumacy  by  Allen  Greene  (churchwarden) 
and  Robert  Duet  (a  parishioner)  ;  and  the  court  is  besought 
to  declare  him  excommunicated.  But  "  for  reasons  specially 
known  to  him "  the  bishop  hesitates,  and  hnally  all  that  is 
done  is  to  repeat  the  old  formality,  i.e.,  Browne  is  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  next  court  to  be  held  at  Oundle  on  December 
the  i6th.     This  time  Browne  actually  appears  ;  the  articles 

against   him   are   produced   and   sworn   to  ;    and he    is 

required  to  answer  at  the  next  court  on  January  12,  1631-2. 
Again  he  appears  and  duly  answers.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
A  day  is  fixed — 26th  January — for  the  proving  of  the  articles. 
Browne,  as  if  tired  of  the  matter,  keeps  away.  He  is  there- 
upon pronounced  contumacious  and  condemned  to  the  usual 
fines.  Five  witnesses  from  Achurch  stand  forth  to  prove  the 
articles,  and  their  evidence  is  ordered  to  be  written  down  for 
the  next  court,  which  occurs  on  February  17th.  The  wit- 
nesses were  there,  but  not  Browne.  Their  evidence  is 
submitted,  examined  and  ordered  to  be  pubUshed — and  the 
curtain  falls ! 

His  foes  in  the  Parisli 

We  can  see  that  the  little  parish  had  long  been  disturbed 
by  strife  between  the  rector  and  a  party  opposed  to  him.  He 
was  obnoxious  to  the  latter  on  account  of  his  nonconformity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  exercised  quite  openly.  No  doubt 
personal  feelings  also  entered  into  the  quarrel  and  embittered 
it.  Some,  therefore,  left  the  church  and  refused  the  sacra- 
ments at  his  hands,  and  worked  for  his  dismissal.  He,  for 
his  part,  stood  upon  his  dignity  and  legal  rights,  sometimes 
even  exceeding  them,  as  when,  in  certain  cases,  he  refused  to 


His  son  John  appears  for  him  in  November  and  his  son  Thomas  in  January. 
A  proof  that  he  had  taken  up  residence  there  again. 
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baptize  their  children  or  bury  their  dead.  Asa  rule  they  did 
not  ask  him  to  do  the  foimer,  but  took  their  children  for 
baptism  into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Lilford  ;  while  he 
again,  whenever  they  did  so,  noted  down  their  action  in  his 
register  as  "  schism."  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  and 
adequate  explanation  of  those  curious  entries  in  the  register 
— about  a  dozen — which  have  been  found  so  puzzling  ;  entries 
like  the  following  : — 

1616  Aug.  II.  Joane  Greene,  the  daughter  of  Sylvester 

Greene,  baptized  in  schisme  at  Lilford. 

1631    May  8.    A  child  of  James  Connington,  baptized 

and  buried  by  himself  in  schisme. 
These  are  the  earliest  and  latest  of  the  entries  ;  and  may 
serve  to  indicate  when  active  antagonism  to  him  began  to 
manifest  itself  and  its  persistency.  If,  as  there  is  evidence  to 
shew,  Browne  began  to  deviate  openly  from  the  order  of  the 
Church  (at  least)  from  16 16  onwards,  this — henceforth — would 
furnish  antagonists  with  a  good  excuse,  though  personal  dis- 
like might  be  their  real  motive. 

His  Friends 

Nevertheless,  he  had  his  friends  in  the  parish,  not  only 
those  who  approved  of  his  Nonconformist  tendencies,  but 
also  those  attached  to  the  man  himself.  Surely  one  of  the 
latter  was  that  anonymous  author  of  ^  Threefold  Discourse  .  .  .,^*^ 
who  (writing  in  1622)  threw  so  pleasant  a  gleam  of  light 
upon  him  when  he  makes  Bishopsgate  say  to  Aldgate  :  "  I 
assure  you  he  [Browne]  .  ,  .  dyed  an  orthodox  Protestant 
and  an  honest  man  .  .  .  besides  he  was  endued  with  many 
good  and  gent[i]le  qualities,  amongst  the  rest  he  was  a 
singular  good  Lutenist,  and  he  made  his  son  Timothy^ 
usually  on  Sundays  bring  his  viol  to  church,  and  play  the 
base  to  the  Psalmes  that  were  sung." 

His  last  days 

But  he  finished  his  course  at  Achurch  in  a  sad  way,  if  we  may 
believe  Thomas  Fuller's  story  :  "  Being  by  the  constable  of  the 
parish  (who  chanced  to  be  his  godson/^  somewhat  roughly  and 

"  Dexter,  p.  119.  A  Threefold  Discmirse  betweetie  three  neighbours,  Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate  and  John  Heydeii  the  late  cobler  of  Houndsditch,  a  professed  Broivnist. 
16i2. 

"  Anthony,  his  eldest  son,  must  be  meant. 

*«  Robert  Greene,  one  of  a  family  most  troublesome  to  Browne.  The  latter 
speaks  of  him  as  *  my  ungracious  godsonne  "  on  Norember  7, 1630. 
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t  udely  required  the  payment  of  a  rate,  he  happened  in  passioil 
to  strike  him.  The  constable  (not  taking  it  patiently  as  a 
castigation  from  a  godfather,  but  in  anger  as  an  affront  to  his 
office)  complained  to  Sir  Rowland  St.  John,  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  Browne  is  brought  before  him. 
The  knight  of  himself  was  prone  rather  to  pity  and  pardon 
than  punish  his  passion,  but  Browne's  behaviour  was  so 
stubborn  that  he  appeared  obstinately  ambitious  of  a  prison, 
as  desirous  (after  long  absence)  to  renew  his  familiarity  with 
his  ancient  acquaintance.  His  Mittimus  is  made,  and  a  cart 
with  a  featherbed  provided  to  carry  him,  he  himself  being  so 
[i.e.,  too]  infirm  (about  eighty)  to  go,  too  unwieldy  to  ride, 
and  no  friend  so  favourable  as  to  purchase  for  him  a  more 
comely  conveyance.  To  Northampton  jail  he  is  sent,  where 
soon  after  he  sickened,  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  neighbouring 
churchyard  ;  and  it  is  no  hurt  to  wish  that  his  bad  opinions 
had  been  interred  with  him."  As  to  the  former  part  of  this 
story,  most  likely  Fuller  learnt  the  facts  from  his  father,  who 
was  rector  of  Aldwincle  (close  by)  until  his  death  early  in 
1632  ;  but  as  to  what  he  says  about  Browne  soon  sickening 
and  dying  in  jail,  he  had  evidently  no  such  sure  information, 
and  made  a  mistake.  Browne  lived  for  more  than  two  years, 
probably  in  Northampton,  after  a  brief  imprisonment.  He 
died  in  October,  1633,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles's  churchyard." 


"  The  entry  from  the  parish  register  of  St.  Giles  (vol.  i.)  of  Browne  s  buriftl— 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  421)  as 
a  new  discovery— was  quoted  in  1874  by  Bailey  from  the  Eev.  H.  L.  Elliott  s  Parish 
Begistera  of  Northampton  (1832)  in  his  Life  of  Fuller  (p.  768). 


Brownk's  Housk,  Thorp  Watfrvili-k 
Door  of  the  room  where  he  is  said  to  have  held  religious  meeting-s 

Bu  vermission  of  the.  Rev.  w.  Ti^fs  rint^i 
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Note  on  Browne's  Excommunication 


Was  Browne  ever  excommunicated?  The  story  that  he  was  first 
became  current,  it  would  seem,  throug-h  Jeremy  Collier's  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Great  Britain  (1714),  who  derived  it  from  Bihliotheca 
Scriptorum  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  ;  or,  A  Collection  of  Tracts  Relating  to 
the  Government  and  Authority  of  the  Church  (1709).  Here  we  read  : 
"  Whilst  this  Dr.  [Thomas  Bayly]  liv'd  as  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Lindsellat 
Peterborough,  one  thing-  happened  which  ought  not  to  be  forg-otten  :  I 
have  it  from  a  Grave  and  Reverend  Divine  now  [1709]  alive,  who  had  it 
from  his  [Bayly's]  own  mouth.  The  story  in  short  is  this  :  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  hearing,  in  his  visitation,  that  Brown,  the  Ring-leader 
of  the  Brownists,  liv'd  at  North-Hampton,  a  Market  Town  in  his 
Diocese,  cited  him  to  appear  before  him  ;  but  he  neglecting-,  or 
refusing  to  appear,  the  Bishop,  upon  mature  Deliberation,  excommuni- 
cated him.  This  so  struck  the  old  g-entleman,  that  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  Bishop,  desir'd  to  be  absolved,  and  being-  absolv'd  accordingly, 
&  re-admitted  into  the  Church,  never  after  left  it."  Lindsell  was  Bishop 
from  December,  1632,  to  March,  1634.  The  event,  therefore,  could  not 
have  happened,  as  Dr.  Dexter  supposed,  in  1586  ;  nor  could  it  have 
happened  "  about  June,  1616,"  as  Mr.  Burrag-e  supposes,  unless  we 
change  (as  he  does)  Bishop  Lindsell  for  Bishop  Dove.  But  this  is  an 
arbitrary  procedure,  and  entails  also  changing-  Northampton  to  Achurch 
near  Northampton  (where  in  1616  Browne  lived),  although,  as  Mr.  Cater 
remarks,  the  two  places  are  26  miles  apart.  Mr.  Cater,  for  himself, 
denies  the  excommunication  altogether.  He  thinks  there  has  been  a 
confusion  between  Robert  and  Philip  Browne  (his  brother?),  who  was 
living  at  Achurch  in  1630-1  ;  was  presented  before  the  same  courts,  on 
the  same  days,  by  the  same  persons  and,  possibly,  for  similar  reasons 
as  Robert.  The  latter's  case,  we  have  seen,  was  left  undecided,  and 
there  is  no  further  trace  of  it.  But  Philip,  failing-  to  appear,  was 
excommunicated  on  January  12,  1630  i,  the  very  day  when  Robert's 
case  was  postponed  :  a  striking-  proof  of  some  occult  influence  which 
singled  him  out  for  special  favour.  Two  further  entries  relating-  to 
Philip  tell  us — the  one  (on  January  26)  that  "Brown  remains  excom- 
municated ";  the  other  (on  February  17)  that  he  had  been  denounced  in 
church  **in  festo  Natalis  Domini,  1630,"  and  still  *' remains  excommuni- 
cated." Here,  concludes  Mr.  Cater,  is  the  origin  of  Dr.  Bayly's  story. 
But  doubts  are  suggested.  In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
Bayly's  story,  so  distinct  in  feature,  could  arise  from  what  is  known  of 
Philip's  case  ;  in  the  second  place,  when  Mr.  Cater  says  that  this  "  did 
occur  while  Dr.  Bayley  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Lindsell,  ormore  accurately 
one  year  before, ^^  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  on  January  12,  1630-1 
(the  date  of  excommunication)  Lindsell  -was  not  yet  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Bishop  Dove  died  on  30th  August,  1630,  and  was  succeeded  by  William 


Piers  or  Pierse,  who  held  the  see  from  September,  1630,  to  December, 
1632,  Lindsell  following  immediately  (Dec.  26)  and  holding  it  till  March, 
1633-4,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Hereford.  Now  Dr.  Bayly  is  precise 
on  three  points  :  {a)  That  the  excommunication  he  had  in  mind  took  place 
during  his  chaplaincy  to  Lindsell ;  (b)  that  it  took  place  on  a  specified 
occasion  ;  and  (c)  that,  at  the  time,  the  Browne  in  question  was  known  as 
the  ringleader  of  the  Brownists  and  lived  at  Northampton. 

If  these  statements  are  trustworthy  they  bar  out  any  possible  confusion 
with  Philip's  case.  Bayly  is  not  reporting  something  from  hearsay 
which  occurred  two  or  three  years  before  ;  but  something  of  which  he 
had  direct  and  personal  knowledge.  And  I  venture  to  submit  that  the 
best  solution  of  the  matter  is  to  take  him  simply  at  his  word.  Browne's 
last  entry  in  the  Achurch  register  was  on  June  2,  1631.  Soon  after 
must  have  come  the  encounter  with  his  godson  which  led  to  his 
removal  to  Northampton.  For  so  slight  an  offence  it  is  most  improbable 
that  his  detention  in  jail  lasted  long.  But  he  did  not  return  to  Achurch.^ 
He  lived  on  at  Northampton  and  died  there  (as  already  noted)  some  two 
years  later  (Oct.,  1633).  With  this  natural  sequence  of  events  Bayly's 
narrative  falls  in  exactly.  Bishop  Lindsell,  in  thecourseof  his  visitation 
coming  to  or  near  Northampton,  heard  of  Browne.  The  chaplain 
does  not  say  that  he  heard  any  present  harm  of  him.  Browne  was  not 
•*  busy  in  promoting  his  sect  "  (ihai  is  a  bit  of  colour  added  by  Jeremy 
Collier)  but  merely  living  there.  Curiosity,  or  some  severer  motive,  led 
him  to  cite  the  ringleader  of  the  Brownists  before  him.  Browne  did  as 
he  had  often  done  before — neglected  the  citation.  Lindsell,  however, 
had  not,  like  Bishop  Dove,  "special  reasons  known  to  him''  for 
leniency.  Consequently,  Browne  experienced  what  had  never  yet 
befallen  him  and  what  perhaps  he  had  grown  to  regard  as  impossible, 
viz.,  the  very  real  ban  of  excommunication.  '*  This  so  struck  the  old 
gentleman  "  that  he  yielded  humbly  and  obtained  re-admission  to  the 
Church.  Note  the  phrase  "  o/a^  gentleman  "  ;  why  should  Bayly  use  it 
if  he  were  not  drawing  his  little  picture  from  the  life?  Poor  Browne 
was  indeed  old,  and  might  well  be  struck  spiritless  by  such  a  blow.  Nor 
would  he  give  any  more  trouble  during  the  eighteen  months  or  so  which 
remained  to  him. 

The  one  objection  to  this  account  of  the  *'  mystery  "  is  its  absence 
from  the  Peterborough  records.  But  the  same  objection  applies  to 
every  version  of  the  story,  so  far  as  Robert  Browne  is  concerned.  Yet 
the  story,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  reasonably  be  rejected  ;  and  the 
version  just  given  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity. 


=«  Else  why  did  he  not  resume  bis  keeping  of  the  regisler,  and  why  did  he  return 
to  Northampton  ? 
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PART   III 

Browne  In  his  Writings 

THANKS  mainly  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Champlin 
Biirrage,  much  more  is  known  than  used  to  be  of 
Browne's  Hterary  work. 

In  the  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne,  Mr.  Burrage  pre- 
sents a  list  of  his  writings  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 

One  of  these,  A  Treatise  ,  .  .  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^ 
was  planned,  but  probably  never  written.  Sixteen  can  be 
cited  only  by  imperfect  titles,  and  have  been,  perhaps, 
irrecoverably  lost.  None  of  the  sixteen  seems  to  have  been 
printed.  Of  the  remaining  eight  two  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  did  not  see  the  light  before  1903  and  1907 
respectively.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years  they  had 
been  among  the  ''treasures  of  darkness." 

The  whole  of  Browne's  literary  activity  was  confined  to  one 
decade.  He  wrote  nothing  of  which  there  is  any  indication 
previous  to  158 1  and  nothing  after  1590.  In  the  former  year 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  latter  about  forty. 
Ten  years,  more  or  less,  of  fiery  utterance  :  the  rest  is 
silence. 

Our  object  here  is  twofold  :  (i)  To  state  Browne's  positive 
conception  of  the  Church  when  he  made  his  first  attempt  to 
embody  it :  this  shews  us  what  he  was  as  a  pure  Con- 
gregationalist  ;  (2)  To  trace  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
changes  which  his  earlier  conception  underwent.  Matters  of 
more  extraneous  concern  can  come  in  by  the  way. 

His  first  Treatises  (1582) 

I. — In  1582  Browne  had  ready  for  publication  three 
treatises  :  A  booke  which  sheiveth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all 
true  Christians  ;  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  Taryingfor 
Anie ;  A  Treatise  upon  the  2j  Matthew.  These  were  not 
published  separately  ;  but,  first  of  all,  the  two  former  came 
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out  together  in  one  volume  ;  and  then,  a  httle  later,  all  three 
were  published,  also  in  one  volume.  Editions  of  both 
volumes  are  extant.  There  is  a  copy  of  each,  for  example, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
two  reveals  how  seriously  the  writer  took  himself.  To  the 
earliest  form  of  the  work  he  prefixed  a  preface  which  ends 
with  these  words  : — 

*'  If  any  will  follow  our  order  we  give  them  these  rules  by  the 
Scripture,  Not  as  though  they  should  severally  stand  always  upon 
each  of  them  or  keep  this  course  ;  but,  as  the  matter  and  their 
judgment  and  discretion  shall  lead  them,  so  are  they  freely  to  deal." 
Hereupon  a  long  series  of  rules  is  set  down.  The  same  rules 
are  reprinted  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  ;  but,  after 
the  words  just  quoted,  "  if  any  will  follow  this  order,"  comes 
a  passage  which  promises  "  a  proof  or  example  "  of  the  said 
order  by  "  a  treatise  which  we  hope  shall  come  forth  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John";  and  then  the  title  of  his  (third) 
Treatise  upon  the  25  of  Matthew.  The  rules  follow  the  title, 
and  the  treatise  itself  follows  the  rules.  Treatise  and  rules 
ahke  are  by  way  of  introduction  to  A  booke  which  sheweth  .  .  .  ; 
and  are  meant  to  illustrate  what  Browne  thought  to  be  the 
true  way  of  '*  studying  and  profiting  in  "  the  Scriptures.  For 
a  young  man  of  thirty,  the  general  air  of  unruffled  assurance 
is  sublime.  Moreover  the  reason  for  his  selection  of  Matthew 
23  is  plain.  That  chapter  contains  our  Lord's  "  woes  "  spoken 
against  the  Pharisees,  and  Browne  so  construed  it  as  to  make 
the  Pharisees  parallel  to  the  bishops,  and  the  evils  under 
these  in  the  English  Church  parallel  to  the  evils  under  those 
in  the  Jewish.  His  purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  manifest  an 
irresistible  case  for  separation. 

H. — From  this  standpoint  he  had  written  A  Treatise  oj 
Reformation  without  tarying  for  anie  and  of  the  wickednesse  of 
those  preachers  which  will  not  refonne  till  the  Magistrate  command 
orcompell  them.  To  Browne  the  necessity  for  reform  seemed 
absolute  ;  the  impossibility  of  reform  under  existing  conditions 
seemed  obvious  ;  the  duty  of  reform  seemed  imperative — 
admitting  of  no  further  delay  ;  and,  therefore,  since  the 
magistrate  (that  is,  the  Queen)  still  **  tarried,"  the  reform 
must  start  without  her.  But  when  he  and  his  comrades  made 
a  beginning  they  were  met  with  the  charge  of  disloyalty. 
This  "  wrought "  them  "  great  trouble  "  and  "  dismayed  many 
weaklings  from  embracing  the  truth."  To  which  he  replied 

**We   say    therefore,    and   often   have   taught^   concerning    our 
sovereign  queen  Elizabeth,  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  other  Pope- 
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llngf,  is  to  have  any  authority  either  over  her  or  over  the  church  of 
God  ;  and  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  Antichrist  whose  king-dom 
ought  utterly  to  be  taken  away.  Ag^ain,  we  say  that  her  authority 
is  civil,  and  that  power  she  hath  as  highest  under  God  within  her 
dominions,  and  that  over  all  persons  and  causes.  By  that  she  may 
put  to  death  all  that  deserve  it  by  law,  either  of  the  Church  or 
Commonwealth  ;  and  none  may  resist  her  or  the  magistrates  under 
her  by  force  or  wicked  speeches,  when  they  execute  the  laws. 
Seeing  we  grant,  and  hold,  thus  much,  how  do  they  charg-e  us  as 
evil  willers  to  the  Queen?"  But  "except  the  Magistrate  will  g-o 
into  the  tempest  and  rain,  and  be  weather-beaten  with  the  hail  of 
God's  wrath,  they  must  keep  under  the  roofof  Christ's  government. 
They  must  be  under  a  pastoral  charge  :  they  must  obey  to  the 
sceptre  of  Christ  if  they  be  Christians." 

"  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  gone  up  into  heaven  saith 
Peter  (i  Pet.  3)  to  whom  the  angels  and  powers  and  might  are  subject, 
how  then  should  his  kingdom  tarry  for  the  Magistrate,  except  they 
think  they  are  better  able  to  uphold  it  than  he  ?  Yea,  we  must 
press  into  his  kingdom  not  tarrying  for  any,"  .  .  . 

"  But  they"  [the  preachers]  "put  the  Magistrates  first,  which  in 
a  Commonwealth  indeed  are  first,  and  above  the  Preachers ;  yet 
have  they  no  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all,  but  only  as  any  other 
Christians,  if  so  be  they  be  Christians.''  The  Church  '*  is  God's 
husbandry  (1  Col.  3)  and  not  theirs^  the  Church  is  His  building  and  not 
theirs.  They  are  but  members  thereofif  they  be  Christians  and  are 
not  any  way  to  stay  the  building,  neither  is  it  to  tarry  and  wait  upon 
them.'' 

In  such  passages  Browne  exhibits  a  clear  enough  grasp  of 
the  principle  that  the  civil  government  should  leave  the 
Church,  as  a  spiritual  institution,  to  rule  itself  freely  under 
Christ.  So  far  he  was  a  pioneer  in  a  cause — the  cause  of 
religious  freedom— which  at  that  period  had  few  advocates. 
But  we  must  beware  of  going  beyond  the  facts.  He  did  not 
"state  and  defend"  "the  true — and  now  accepted — doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  the  magistrate  to  the  Church."^  He  allows 
that 

"  If  God  take  away  [my  calling  to  preach]  for  my  wickedness  and 
evil  desert"  the  magistrate  '*  may  remove  me  from  the  Church  and 
withhold  me  from  preaching  ;  " 

He  thinks  the  magistrate  is  right  to  force  the  shepherd  of  a 
church — that  is,  the  pastor — unto  his  duty,  though  it  is  a 
shame  for  him  to  tarry  till  he  be  forced  ;  he  seems  also  to 
teach  that,  as  the  kings  of  Judah 

"did  not  indeed  force  the  people  by  law  or  by  power  to  receive 
the  Church  government,  but  after  they  received  it,  if  they  fell  away 
and  sought  not  the  Lord,  they  might  put  them  to  death," 


Dexter,  p.  101. 
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so  might  Christian  princes  do.     He  says  again  : 

**  We  know  that  Moses  might  reform,  and  the  Judges  and  Kings 
which  followed  him,  and  so  may  our  magistrates ;  yea,  they  may 
reform  the  Church  and  command  things  expedient  for  the  Church." 

Browne's  position,  then,  would  seem  to  be  this  : — "  The 
Lord's  people  are  of  the  willing  sort,"  and  it  is  "  conscience, 
not  the  power  of  man,  that  will  drive  us  to  seek  the  Lord's 
kingdom  "  ;  therefore,  it  belongeth  not  to  the  Magistrate  "  to 
compel  religion,  to  plant  churches  by  power  and  to  force  a 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  government  by  laws  and  penal- 
ties" ;  but,  the  Church  being  once  properly  established,  the 
Magistrate  takes  it  under  his  charge  ;  makes  outward 
provision  for  it;  exercises  '' outward  justice"  over  it;  and 
may  see  to  it  that  ministers  and  members  do  their  duty. 
Such  doctrine  might  be  a  relative  advance,  but  was  far  from 
that  "now  accepted"  by  CongregationaUsts.  We  shall  find 
that  Browne  held  by  it  to  the  last. 

in. — If  the  treatise  on  Matthew  23  emphasized  the  need 
of  reformation,  and  the  Treatise  of  Reformaiion  without  Tarying 
for  ante  urged  the  instant  duty  of  it,  the  third  treatise,  A  Booke 
which  sheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true  Christians^  may  be 
said  to  expound  its  character.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  catechism 
evidently  designed  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  already 
members  of  a  separated  church.  Thus  (i)  the  first  question  is  : 
**  Wherefore  are  we  called  the  people  of  God  and  Christians?" 

and  the  answer  given  is— 

"  Because  that  by  a  willing  covenant  made  with  our  God  we  are 
under  the  government  of  God  and  Christ,  and  thereby  do  lead  a 
godly  and  Christian  life." 

This  is  expanded,  under  the  head  of  "  definitions,"  into  the 

following  : — 

'*  Christians  are  a  company,  or  number,  of  believers,  which  by  a 
willing  covenant  made  with  their  God,  are  under  the  government  of 
God  and  Christ ;  and  keep  his  laws  in  one  holy  communion  :  because 
they  are  redeemed  by  Christ  unto  holiness  and  happiness  for  ever, 
from  which  they  were  fallen  by  the  sin  of  Adam." 

"  Christians  are  a  company,  or  number,  of  believers  " — here 
is  the  material  of  a  Church. 
Next  (2)  it  is  asked  : 

"  How  must  the  Church  be  first  planted  and  gathered  under  one 
kind  of  government  ? '' 
and  the  answer  is — 

•'(a)  By  a  covenant  and  condition  made  on  God's  behalf. 
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(b)  By  a  covenant  and  condition  made  on  our  behalt. 

(c)  By  using  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  to  seal  those  conditions 
and  covenants.'' 

God,  on  His  side,  promises  to  be  our  God  and  Saviour  ; 
we,  on  our  side,  offer  and  give  up  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  other  young  people  of  our  household  over  whom  we 
have  full  power  "  to  be  of  the  Church  and  people  of  God  "  ; 
and  baptism  seals  this  mutual  bond.  We  note  how  this 
solemn  act  of  joining  the  Church,  thus  described,  includes  the 
whole  family  when  it  is  the  parents  who  do  it.  We  note, 
too,  that  baptism  is  a  "seal"  for  adults  as  well  as  children. 
The  former  submit  to  it  as  the  ordained  seal  of  a  personal 
Christian  covenant  ;  the  latter  are  submitted  to  it  by  such  as 
are  responsible  for  them.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Browne 
was  something  more  than  a  Paedo-Baptist  ;  and  that,  if  he 
expected  everyone  who  joined  his  church  to  receive  the  "  seal" 
whether  he  had  been  jneviously  baptized  or  not,  then  he 
might  plausibly  lie  open  to  a  suspicion  of  Anabaptism.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  demanded  this. 

Third  (3)  when  duly  planted  the  Church  is  ''further 
builded  " 

(a)  "  By  communion  of  the  graces  and  offices  in  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  which  is  Christ." 

(6)  **  By  communion  of  the  graces  and  offices  in  the  body,  which  is 
the  Church  of  Christ." 

(c)  "  By  using  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  seal  of  this 
communion." 

Ciirist  is  Priest,  Prophet  and  King.  In  His  Name,  as  the 
Mediator,  we  offer  prayers  ;  by  His  entreaty  our  sins  are 
forgiven  ;  through  Him  we  are  sanctified.  So  is  He  our 
Priest. 

"  He  himself  hath  taught  us,  and  given  us  His  laws.  He 
preacheth  unto  us  by  His  word  and  message  in  the  mouths 
of  His  messengers."  "  He  appointeth  to  everyone  their 
callings  and  duties."     So  is  He  our  Prophet. 

He  executeth  His  laws  in  the  Church  "  by  over  seeing  and 
trying  out  wickedness "  ;  ''  by  private  or  open  rebuke  of 
private  or  open  offenders"  ;  "  by  separation  of  the  wilful,  or 
more  grievous,  offenders."  So  is  He  our  King.  These  are 
the  offices  or  graces  of  the  Head  with  which  we  have 
communion. 

Further,  the  Church  under  Christ  has  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  teach  and  guide  ;  also,  those  whose  office  it  is  to  cherish 
and  relieve  the  afflicted  and  poor  ;  also,  "  it  hath  the  graces 


of  all  the  brethren  to  do  good  withall."  By  communion  with 
such  graces  and  offices  it  is  edified. 

Lastly,  the  visible  seal  of  communion  with  one  another  in 
the  Church,  and  witli  Christ,  is  the  Lord's  supper — for  which 
the  openly  unworthy  must  be  separated  from  the  rest  ;  '*  all 
open  offences  and  faultings  must  be  redressed"  ;  and '' all 
must  prove  and  examine  themselves  that  their  conscience  be 
clear  by  faith  and  repentance." 

Preaching  of  the  word  must  precede  this  sacrament,  as 
well  as  baptism  ;  and  the  sermon  must  deal  with  "  the  death 
and  torments  of  Christ,"  '4he  spiritual  use  of  His  body  and 
blood,"  and  what  tends  to  "  our  thankfulness  and  further 
profiting  in  godliness  unto  life  everlasting."  This  being  done, 
the  preacher  must  take  the  bread,  bless,  and  give  thanks  ; 
then  "  eating  thereof  himself  must  bid  them  take  and  eat  it 
among  them  and  feed  on  Christ  in  their  consciences."  Like- 
wise with  the  cup.  Then  to  conclude  "  must  they  all  give 
thanks,  praying  for  their  further  profiting  in  godliness  and 
vowing  their  obedience." 

Fourth  (4)  besides  the  regular  meetings  of  the  individual 
church  "  there  be  synods,  or  meetings  of  sundry  churches, 
which  are  "  [/.e.,  take  place]  "  when  the  weaker  churches 
seek  help  of  the  stronger,  for  deciding  or  redressing  of 
matters  :  or  else  the  stronger  look  to  them  for  redress."  In 
connection  with  such  synods  **  there  is  also  prophecy,  or 
meetings  for  the  use  of  every  man's  gift  in  talk  or  reasoning, 
or  exhortation  and  doctrine."  There  are  meetings  in  the 
same  connection  of  the  eldership,  or  '*  the  most  forward  and 
wise,"  "  for  looking  to  matters." 

Fifth  (5)  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the  elders,  the  relievers  or 
deacons,  and  the  widows  have  their  charge  in  one  church 
only  ;  apostles,  prophets  and  evangelists  have  their  several 
charges  over  many  churches,  but  these  (it  is  implied)  have 
passed  away. 

The  special  gift  of  the  pastor  is  that  of  exhorting  and 
applying  the  Word  ;  that  of  the  teacher,  expounding  the 
Word  ;  that  of  the  elders  to  help  pastor  and  teacher  "  in 
overseeing  and  counselling."  They  are  simply  a  selection  of 
''the  most  forward  or  wise'^  in  the  Church.  Deacons 
"  gather  and  bestow  the  Church  liberahty  "  ;  widows  "  pray 
for  the  Church  with  attendance  to  the  sick  and  afflicted 
thereof." 

Sixth  (6)  astothecalUng  of  church  governors— particularly 
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pastor  and  teacher — this  is  done  by  agreement  of  the  church, 
which  first  "  must  try  their  gifts  and  godUness "  and  then 
'*  receive  them  by  obedience  as  their  guides  and  teachers." 
Before  the  choice  is  made  there  should  be  ''  the  prayers  and 
humbhng  of  all,  with  fasting  and  exhortation,  that  God  may 
be  chief  in  the  choice";  and  "  the  consent  of  the  people 
must  be  gathered  by  the  elders  or  guides,"  consent  being 
*'  testified  by  voice,  presenting,  naming,  or  some  other 
tokens."  Ordination  follows,  and  is  the  work  of  the  elders, 
or  forwardest,  who  must  pronounce  them  as  called  or 
authorized  of  God  and  so  received  by  the  church.  Usually 
it  is  accompanied  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  ;  but  the 
latter  is  not  essential,  and  if  it  be  turned  into  a  matter  of 
''  pomp  or  superstition  "  it  "  ought  to  be  left."  ^ 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Browne's  presentation  of  what  he  meant 
by  a  church  truly  reformed  ;  and  its  pure  Congregationalism 
is  manifest. 

How  the  Treatises  were  Published 

The  three  treatises  were  printed  at  Middleburg  in  1582  by 
Richard  Schilders  (anglicised  into  Painter) — of  whose  re- 
lations with  the  author  nothing  definite  is  known,  though 
trouble  between  them  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Treatise  upon  Matthew  23  remained  unfinished,  and  that  some- 
one else  (less  competent)  printed  his  next  book — the  Declara- 
tion. If  we  are  to  believe  Stephen  Bredwell  the  cost  of 
printing  was  borne  by  Robert  Harrison,  who  stretched  *'  his 
purse  so  wide  "  as  partly  to  ruin  himself.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  partly  ruined  himself  by  printing  on  his  own  account.  For 
about  the  same  time  as  Browne's  treatises  he  issued  (a)  A 
little  Treatise  uppon  the  first  verse  of  the  122  Psahne,  stirring  up 
unto  carefull  desiring  and  dutiful  labouring  for  true  Church 
government  (1583)  ;  and  {b)  Three  formes  of  catechismes  conteyn- 
ing  the  most  principall  pointes  of  religion  (1583).  These, 
together  with  Browne's  work,  soon  came  to  the  hands  of 
faithful  friends  in  and  around  Norwich  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Arriving  in  sheets,  we  hear  at  least  of  one  book- 
binder who  bound  them  into  volumes  :  Thomas  Gybson,  of 
the  latter  town. 


"^0  Sections  113-117  relate  to  governors  or  superiors,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Browne  places  '•  agreement  of  men  "  among  the  necessary  qualifications  in  all  cases 
—for  church  governors  by  an  agreement  of  the  church ;  for  civil  magistrates  by  an 
agreement  of  the  people  or  commonwealth  ;  for  householders  by  an  agreement  of 
the  household. 
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Three  Con^reg"aHonal  Martyrs 

We  hear,  further,  of  at  least  two  men  whose  zeal  in 
dispersing  the  volumes  cost  them  their  lives — Thomas 
Copping  and  Elias  Thacker,  men  of  Bury,  and  both 
laymen.  They  had  proved  their  mettle,  as  "  forward  in 
religion,"  years  before  Browne's  appearance.  In  1576 
Copping  lay  in  prison  at  Bury  for  disobeying  the  Church. 
Two  years  later  he  was  still  there, -although  he  "  had  been 
sundry  times  entreated  "  to  conformity  "  by  many  godly  and 
learned  preachers"  who  repaired  "publicly  to  him."  In 
December,  1578,  he  was  presented  to  Mr.  Justice  Andrews  on 
a  charge  of  calling  a  fellow  prisoner  an  "idolater"  for  using 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  All  Saints'  Day.  By  this 
time  Thacker  had  joined  him  ;  and  the  two  together  utilized 
so  zealously  every  chance  of  propagating  their  opinions  in 
prison  that  the  bishop  and  judges  of  assize  were  besought  to 
remove  them  elsewhere  "for  fear  of  infecting  others."  But 
they  remained  in  Bury  ;  and  at  last  their  zeal  took  a  fatal 
direction.  If  not  personally,  yet  by  the  active  employment 
of  others,  they  passed  the  books  of  Browne  and  Harrison 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  place  to  place.  The  con- 
sequence to  themselves  fell  swiftly.  At  the  summer  assizes 
of  1583,  held  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  by  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  two  men  were  arraigned  for 
heresy  and  for  "  dispersinge  of  Browne's  bookes  and 
Harrison's  bookes."  "  Gybson,  too,  was  put  on  trial  for  the 
crime  of  binding  them.  He  turned  coward  ;  and,  though 
convicted,  was  released.  They  not  merely  stood  to  their 
general  heresies  ;  but  also  had  the  temerity  to  commend  "  all 
things  in  the  said  books  to  be  good  and  godly."  A  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  and  executed  with  indecent  haste — 
perhaps  (as  Dr.  Dexter  suggests)  from  fear  of  some  over- 
whelming outburst  of  popular  sympathy,  or  some  overruling 
by  the  higher  powers  in  London.  "  Thacker  was  hanged 
immediately  upon  condemnation,  and  while  the  court  was 
still  sitting  .  .  .  upon  Thursday,  6th  June,  and  Copping  upon 
the  succeeding  day,"  the  moral  effect  being  heightened,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  wrote,  by  the  fact  that  "  there  were  burnt 


«'  In  the  Lambeth  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  Harrison's  Three  formes  oj 
Catechisme  with  these  words  on  the  title  page  :  "This  booke  was  given  me  by  the 
L.  Chiefe  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  at  Burie  Assizes— the  first  of  Julye  (1583). 
Richard  Bancroft  (it  has  been  noticed)  was  the  preacher  at  the  assizes  of  1583,  and 
this  is  his  copy. 
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to  the  number  of  fortie  bookes — some  part  at  the  execution  of 
Ehas  and  the  rest  at  Coppings'."  ^^  Among  the  words  they 
were  said  to  have  spoken  were  these,  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice:  ''My  lord,  your  face  we  fear  not,  and* for  your 
threats  we  care  not,  and  to  come  to  your  read  service  we  dare 
not."  Along  with  William  Dennis,  of  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
these  two  are  worthy  of  remembrance  as  genuine  early 
"martyrs  of  Congregationalism."  Of  William  Dennis,  the 
sole  record,  but  a  fine  one,  is  this  :  "  He  was  a  godly  man 
but  faithful  in  his  place."  '^ 

Browne's  Spiritual  Autoblog"raphy  (1584) 

IV. — Browne's  spiritual  autobiography  entitled  A  True  and 
Short  Declaration  both  of  the  gathering  and  joining  together  of 
certaine  Persons ;  and  also  of  the  lamentable  breach  and  division 
ivhichfell  amongst  them^  has  already  been  dealt  with.  "No 
place,  author's  or  printer's  name  or  date  is  given  "  upon  it. 
It  is  a  fragment,  breaking  off  the  narrative  at  a  most 
interesting  juncture.  But  the  fact  that  the  "  break  "  occurs 
just  before  he  left  Middelburg  points  to  the  end  of  1583,  or  at 
least  to  1584,  as  the  period  of  its  composition.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  its  mental  attitude.  There  is  no  sign  of  change 
from  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  three  treatises.  The  writer 
is  most  emphatic  in  his  repudiation  of  the  English  Church 
inasmuch  as  its  "  abuses  "  are  ''  simply  evil." 

His  Answer  to  Thomas  Cartwrlght  (1585) 

V. — Neither  had  he  changed  his  mind  in  any  substantial 
respect  when  he  wrote  An  Answer  to  Master  Cartwright  hts 
letter  for  joy  ning  with  the  English  Churches  ..."  A  MS.  copy 
of  this  letter  was  found  by  Mr.  Burrage  in  the  spring  of  1905 
at  the  Lambeth  Library — the  very  copy  which  proceeded 
from  Browne's  own  pen.  Printed  copies  say  on  the  title  page 
"  Imprinted  at  London  "  ;  but  give  no  date.  If,  however,  it 
was  the  book  about  which  Browne  was  examined  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift  on  October  7th,  1585 — as  Mr.  Burrage 
thinks,  on  good  grounds — it  may  be  assigned  with  confidence 
to  the  early  part  of  that  year. 


"  Dexter,  p.  210. 

•^^  Some  three  weeks  later  (30  June,  1583)  than  this  "  terrible  example  "  at  Bury 
there  appeared  A  Froclamation  against  certaine  seditious  and  seismaiical  Bookes 
and  Libelles,  &c.  It  seems  at  least  to  shew  how  seriously  the  queen  and  her 
advisers  were  alarmed.  It  was  meant  to  extinguish  the  fire  once  for  all.  It  is 
quoted  verbatim  by  Dexter,  p.  75. 
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Robert  Harrison,  it  will  be  remembered,  joined  Thomas 
Cartwright's  congregation  after  Browne  left  Middleburg  ; 
and  then  withdrew,  probably  in  1584.  Cartwright's  respect 
for  "one  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hath  bestowed  good  graces 
upon  "  suggested  a  conference  between  them  ;  and  offered 
Harrison  the  choice  of  one  "  in  writing  or  by  speech  of 
mouth."  He  himself  preferred  the  latter,  but  Harrison  had 
desired  the  former.  Cartwright,  having  waited  some  days, 
complied  :  addressing  himself  mainly  to  the  question  whether 
the  assemblies  in  England  could  rightfully  be  entitled  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  He  felt  ''good  assurance"  that  they 
could  ;  and  implies  his  reluctance  even  to  debate  the  contrary 
any  further.  But  he  would  "  willingly  hearken "  to  what 
Harrison  might  say  if  he  could  call  upon  him  "  sometimes 
after  dinner."  The  letter  was  soon  "  in  many  men's  hands/' 
and  "  was  seen  abroad  unsealed  and  open,  as  if "  the  writer 
"cared  not  who  should  read  it."  In  the  course  of  "five  or 
six  weeks  "  ^^  it  drifted  into  Browne's  hands  ;  and — character- 
istically— moved  him  at  once  to  anticipate  any  answer 
Harrison  had  in  mind  by  his  own.  Harrison's  letter  to  Cart- 
wright  he  had  not  seen  nor  waited  to  see.  But  he  hopes 
"  Master  Harrison  did  not  condemn  any  assemblies  but 
abused  assemblies,  neither  any  professions  but  false  pro- 
fessions "  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  narrows  the  issue  to  this 
single  enquiry  : — "Whether  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the 
professors  in  England  be  the  Churches  of  Christ  .  .  .  whatso- 
ever false  professors  they  have  and  how  gross  soever  their 
abuses  be." 

Cartwright  has  argued  that  they  are  :  -(a)  because 

**  They  have  Christ  for  their  head  and  foundation  and  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ.'' 

How  SO  ? 

*'To  prove  that  they  believe,  he  bringeth  in  their  profession." 
But,  as  things  are,  their  profession  is  nullified  by  the  gross 
abuses  which  prevail  in  consequence  "  of  the  Bishops  and 
their  offices." 

*'  Thusof  necessity  he  [Mr.  C]  must  justify  many  gross  corruptions 
both  in  the  assemblies  and  in  sundry  their  practices  and  customs, 
or  else  lay  by  his  proof  altog-ether." 

(6)  This  Mr.  C.  does  not  scruple  to  do.     He  says  : 

"  For  if  there  be  but  in  every  church  one  truly  and  undissemblingly 


Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  Browne  was  in  Middelburg  at  the  time. 
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,  faithful,  all  the  rest  holding  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
words  only,  yet  should  all  those  churches  be  unto  us  the  churches  of 
God." 

Browne  answers  : 

**  I  marvel  how  his  pen  ceuld  drop  down  such  poison,  and  he  not 
smell  the  stench  thereof  as  he  wrote.  Will  you  steal,  murther, 
commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  saith  the  Lord,  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house  whereupon  my  name  is  called  and  say 
we  are  delivered,  though  we  have  done  all  these  abominations?" 

(c)  Nay,  but  churches  that  '*  have  the  covenant  "  are  surely 
the  churches  of  God.  Not  (answers  Browne)  unless  the 
Word  which  establishes  a  Church 

"  reign  and  rule  in  the  Church  to  subdue  it  in  the  Lord  :  for  the 
Lord  maketh  no  covenant  but  with  those  that  turn  away  from 
iniquity  in  Jacob  (Isa.  59,  20)."  Moreover,  •*  because  preaching  and 
baptizing  is  nothing  without  amendment  of  life,"  Christ  added  these 
words  to  the  charge  He  laid  upon  His  apostles,  "Teach  them  to 
observe  and  do  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.   .  .'' 

(d)  Cartwright  admits  the  need  of  discipline,  but  sees  the 
organ  and  pledge  of  it  in  "the  spiritual  courts"  (presbytery 
and  synod  ?)  and  even  in  "  those  vile  courts  and  officers  and 
Bishops  "  which  are  imposed  upon  the  Church.  But,  says 
Browne,  "  the  Church  can  deal  no  further  than  only  by  re- 
buke, warning,  and  exhortation  out  of  God's  Word  ;  and  by 
forsaking  and  casting  off  fellowship  for  grosser  sins."  Yea, 
and  the  "  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  able,  by  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  mouths,"  to  do  what  "  such  proud 
prelates  and  anti-Christian  usurpers  have  no  authority  or 
power"  to  do,  viz,,  "to  pluck  up  and  root  out  such  plants  if 

none  other  will  join  with  them "     This  is  quite  in  the 

strain  of  the  three  treatises  and  the  True  Declaration. 

Equally  so  is  what  he  says  against  the  parochial  conception 
of  a  Church  : — 

"This  is  a  sin  of  execration,  even  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  to  measure  the  visible  Church  of  God  by  a  compass  of  ground, 
by  a  number  of  households,  by  stint  of  tithes  and  tenths,  as  we  see 
in  our  parishes.  For  the  place  maketh  not  the  Church,  neither  is 
the  Church  or  her  religion  to  be  measured  by  the  place." 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth. 

"  In  whom  we  see  the  spirit,  t'.e.y  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  in  their 
outward  good  works;  and  the  truth,  i.e.^  the  law  and  spirit  of 
Christ  which  is  true,  to  be  kept  and  observed,  t/iem  only  we  must 
call  the  Church  of  God." 

In  this  connection  he  asserts  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  Jericho  partially  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  but 
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since  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations  ;  and  so  inheriting 
Joshua's  curse  (6.  26). 

No  less  strong  is  his  diatribe  against  the  dumb  or  blind 
preachers.     Thus  in  one  place  he  exclaims  : — 

"The  reading-  ministry  is  abominable  wickedness  ;  and,  as  it  first 
overthrew  the  Churches  of  God,  and  broug-ht  in  Antichrist,  so  it  is 
still  the  door  and  highway  to  all  ignorance,  dissoluteness,  and  all 
wicked  practices  and  customs." 

We  see  that  he  is  still  haunted  by  the  ideal  of  a  pure  Church 
and  alienated  from  the  "English  assemblies"  by  that  break- 
down of  discipline  which  everything  about  her  then  seemed 
to  encourage.  To  this  theme  he  returns  again  and  again. 
But  he  qualifies  the  severity  of  his  judgement  by  two 
admissions  : 

Notal)]e  Admissions 

(a.)  He  admits  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  "  English 
assemblies"  lack  discipline.  He  has  never  given  to  them  all 
the  **  black  stone  of  condemnation  "  on  this  score,  as  Mr. 
Cartwright  alleges.  Some  are  comparatively  pure,  and 
(perhaps  he  would  add)  not  unfit  for  his  communion.  Here 
is  a  hint  of  change  :  for,  if  this  had  always  been  his  thought, 
he  had  strangely  failed  to  say  so. 

(6.)  He  admits  that  a  great  change  for  the  better  would 
result  if  "  the  common  good  laws  of  the  land  "  could  have 
their  way.  It  is  the  "  popish  canon  laws,"  traversing  the 
common  law  at  "many  hundred  points,"  that  are  in  fault.  If, 
for  example,  common  laws  were  made  supreme 

(i.)  Bishops  could  no  longer  be  magistrates.  For  "as 
for  the  magistracy  of  bishops  there  is  no  law  to  warrant 
it,  but  only  her  majesty's  permission." 

(2.)  There  would  be  a  certain  measure  of  freedom  in 
the  ordering  of  public  service,  seeing  that  "  for  the 
common  form  of  service  and  prayers  there  is  exception 
by  the  law  ;  and  it  is  set  down,  also,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  that  the  prayers  may  be  changed, 
intermitted,  and  left  oif  by  occasions." 

(3.)  We  should,  indeed,  and  rightly,  be  forced  to  come 
to  church.  But  if  the  magistrates  had  their  way  they 
would  not  merely  "see  to  it  that  men  shall  come  to 
chmxh  "  ;  they  would  at  the  same  time  "  first  see  that 
the  chtirch  be  better  ordered,  [so]  that  men  may  come 
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with    comfort,    and    not    with   heart-burning  to    their 
consciences." 

(4.)  Furthermore,  "  for  discipHne  in  gathering  the 
worthy  from  the  unworthy,  the  law  appointeth  it,  and 
giveth  leave  to  make  exception  both  in  public  judgment 
and  in  churches,  against  unworthy  persons." 

Browne's  preference  for  the  civil  before  the  episcopal  rule 
in  Church  affairs— what  may  be  called  his  Erastian  tendency 
— is  here  very  manifest.  We  have  already  met  with  it,  and 
it  became  increasingly  emphatic. 

Browne's  Writings  against  Bredwell(  1587-8) 

VI. — Soon  after  Browne  became  master  of  St.  Olave's 
church,  Southwark  (1586,  November),  a  certain  W.F.,  one  of 
his  followers  in  London,  brought  to  him  an  answer  by 
Stephen  Bredwell  (a  student  of  physic)  to  two  questions 
which  he  had  put  to  the  minister  of  his  parish.  These  had 
reference  to  the  "  want  of  government  and  discipline, 
according  to  the  rule  of  God's  word"  in  the  Church 
assemblies  ;  and  to  ''the  abuse  and  pollution  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper."  Why  the  minister  passed  them  on  to 
Bredwell  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  latter  (evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  parish,  perhaps  Southwark)  returned  an  answer 
strictly  along  the  lines  of  Cartwright ;  and  Browne  replied, 
in  a  writing  of  considerable  length,  strictly  along  the  lines  of 
his  reply  to  Cartwright  just  noticed.^  This  means  that  in 
1587  Browne  is  found  still  writing  in  the  old  strain,  and  not 
supposed  by  his  friends  to  have  changed. 

In  the  meantime  Bredwell  had  written  a  book  which  he 
entitled  :  The  [?]  Detection  of  Ed.  Glover'' s  hereticall  confection 
lately  contrived  and  proffered  to  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  name  of  a  present  Preservative  .  .  .  together  with  an  admonition 
to  the  followers  of  Glover  and  Browne  (1586  ?).  The  '*  admoni- 
tion "  was  a  sort  of  appendix  intended  to  point  the  moral  that 
Glover's  grosser  heresies  had  in  Browne  their  real  (though 
more  or  less  unconscious)  author.  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
known  of  the  ''admonition"  when  he  dealt  with  Bredwell's 
answer  to  the  "  two  questions."  But  as  soon  as  it  came  under 
his  notice  (at  the  end  of  1587  or  beginning  of  1588  ?)  he  flung 


«-  Bredwell  rejoined  iu  a  long  "  second  answere,"  taking  up  Browne  point  by 
point. 
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out  a  passionate  reply.  Bredwell  calls  it  "  a  raging  libel '' 
— "sent  abroad  in  sundrie  written  copies" — and  declares 
himself  to  have  been  "  bitten  and  torn  "  by  it  as  "  by  a  mad 
dog."  It  is  now  lost  ;  and  only  from  Bredwell's  rejoinder, 
which  quickly  appeared  under  the  title  of  ^4  Defence  of  the 
Admonition  .  .  .,"  do  we  learn  anything  of  its  contents.^  The 
following  are  quotations  : — 

"Thou  hast  confessed  that  we  were  once  come  out  of  Egypt — 
thou  canst  not  say  so  of  thyself,  if  still  thou  justify  thy  CEgfyptian 
doctrine  and  pollutions,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  thy  pamphlet."  (No.  20.) 
"  We  have  gained  by  fleeing  from  persecuting  wolves,  not  wealth, 
nor  belly  cheer,  nor  favour  in  the  world  ;  but  loss,  imprisonment,  all 
manner  (of)  evil  speeches,  and  death  itself."     (No.  28.) 

*'  A  false  tongued  man  shall  not  God  pluck  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
the  living."     (No.  60  ) 

"Nay,  thine  and  thy  partner's  hypocrisy,  joined  with  envy, 
outrage  and  cruelty,  shall  be  better  known.  Thou  teachest  F.  thy 
fogging  physic,  and  he  teacheth  thee  his  lying  divinity."  (No.  78.) 

"It  is  thy  manner,  and  thy  partners,  to  force,  to  threaten,  to  make 
stirrings  and  hurly  burlies,  and  to  drive  man  and  wife  asunder  :  thine 
and  their  outrage  cannot  be  satisfied  with  blood  ;  thine  and  their 
railings,  slander  and  false  accusations,  have  brought  divers  of  us  to 
death,  some  by  the  gibbet,*"  some  by  long  imprisonment,  some  by 
flight  and  pursuit,  some  by  extreme  care,  thought,  and  sickness, 
some  by  seas,  some  by  necessity  and  want,  some  by  changing  air, 
dwelling,  and  place — the  blood  of  all  these  shall  be  upon  these  and 
thy  partners  heads."     (No.  77.) 

"None  of  you  all  can  shew  any  fault,  false  doctrine,  or  wicked- 
ness in  us."     (No.  77.) 

"  While  they  rail  and  resist  the  truth  ...  we  may  hear  them  as 
enemies,  but  join  with  them  as  brethren  we  dare  not."  (No.  105.)  •" 

The  effect  of  such  words  upon  the  Brov.mists  and  others 
who  read  them  would  certainly  be  to  confirm  their  impression 
that  the  writer  still  identified  himself  with  the  Separatist 
cause. 

Bredwell  believed  that  this  impression  corresponded  to 
the  fact.  Browne  was  at  heart  what  in  his  writings  and 
intercourse  with  his  "dupes"  he  professed  to  be.  'But,' 
said  he,  *  you  are  not  aware  that  your  leader,  meanwhile,  has 
made  terms  with  the  adversary  on  his  own  private  account  ; 
and  can  watch  the  storm  which  beats  on  you  from  a  secure 
place.'  Bredwell  had  in  mind  Browne's  subscription  before 
Whitgift  of  October  7,  1585.^^ 

''•  It  extended  to  120  sections. 
«'  A  reference  to  Thacker  and  Copping  ? 
'■'  Pages  114-5, 132-6. 

'•"Strange  to  say  he  does  not  mention  the  later  "subscription"  of  November 
26, 1586. 


Somehow  he  had  got  hold  of  this — it  was  his  chosen  task 
to  search  out  everything  of  Browne's  ;  and  had  aheady  made 
a  threat  of  disclosing  what  he  knew  when  (1587)  he  wrote 
his  answer  to  Browne's  reply  on  behalf  of  W.F.  : — 

"This  we  know,"  he  says  there,  "whatsoever  he  discourseth 
otherwhere  of  his  fug-itive  life,  that  althoug-h  some  others  have  been 
hanged  for  his  heresies,  he  hath  not  only  been  contented  to  let  them 
g-o  without  his  company  but,  coming-  also  to  some  trial  of  his  courage 
before  authority,  there  was  not  only  no  show  of  that  heroical  spirit, 
which  he  would  have  you  see  in  his  writings,  but  contrariwise 
shifting  answers,  with  subtle  reservations,  shameful  and  disorderly 
giving  back  from  the  truth  itself,  and  finally  a  most  hypocritical 
subscription,  lest  he  should  have  felt  affliction  in  the  least  of  his 
fing-ers.  Of  any  of  these  (if  you  doubt)  I  will  be  ready  to  shew  you 
proofs/' 

He  fulhlled  the  threat  in  his  Defence  of  the  Admonition, '^^ 
called  forth  by  Browne's  *' libel,"  and  meant  to  be  an  un- 
answerable exposure  of  his  dissembling  levity. 

But  when  he  had  written  his  "  exposure"  and  conjoined  it 
with  his  first  and  second  answers  to  W.F.  in  order  to  make 
up  the  book  which  he  called  The  Rasing  of  the  Foundations  of 
Brownism,  there  came  to  his  hands  another  quite  recent 
writing  by  Browne  of  such  a  character  as  could  not  fail  to 
give  him  pause.  We  can  safely  infer  that  it  came  to  his 
hands  after  tlie  book  was  compiled,  because  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  only  in  the  preface 
''  To  the  Reader."  This  preface,  if  of  the  same  date  as  "  the 
epistle  dedicatorie  "  '*  to  the  right  worshipful!  his  verrie  loving 
cousin  M(r.)  Thomas  Hussey  Esquire  "  was  written  about  the 
12th  of  the  sixth  month  (i.e.,  September)  1588.  Browne's 
writing,  therefore,  may  be  dated  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Bredwell  quotes  several  sentences  from  it ;  but  the  writing 
itself  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  lay  unnoticed  until  1905 
when  Mr.  Burrage  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  it  in 
the  Lambeth  Library — side  by  side  with  the  MS.  of  his  letter 
to  Thomas  Cartwright.  Its  title  runs  :  A  reproofe  of  certeine 
schismatical  persons,  and  their  doctrine  touching  the  hearing  and 
preaching  the  word  of  God. 

Browne's  Treatise  against  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (1588) 

Bredwell  identifies  the  persons  as  "  Barow  and  Greenwood," 
and  what  must  have  puzzled  him  was  the  fact  that  here  the 


"•Section  13,  where  the  subscription  is  cited  almoat  word  for  word.    He  is  the 
only,  but  sufficient,  authority  for  it. 
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man  whom  he  had  assumed  to  be  really  on  their  side  (not- 
withstanding his  ''subscription")  is,  after  all,  in  his  own 
camp."  For  here  Browne  speaks,  as  it  were,  from  a  new 
social  circle.  Barrow  and  Greenwood  are  the  representatives 
of  a  party  to  whom  he  is  opposed,  while  the  preachers  of  the 
English  Church  are  throughout  spoken  of  as  "  our  preachers." 

\A^ith  regard  to  the  chief  question  of  the  treatise — whether 
the  "preachers"  may  be  heard — his  general  contention  is 
that  even  wicked  or  unfaithful  preachers  may  have  a  true 
calling,  and  may  know  the  Word,  and  may  preach  it  effect- 
udlly.  His  opponents'  arguments  to  the  contrary,  which  had 
once  been  his  own,  are  dismissed  one  after  another.  He 
emits  much  good  sense  by  the  way,  and  his  conclusion — "our 
special  drift " — is  eminently  sensible  :  "  That  we  have  our 
liberty  to  hear  the  most  wicked  preach,  yea  to  learn  good  of 
them,  and  to  obey  them  when  they  counsel  or  command  us 
that  which  is  good." 

He  is  charitable,  too,  as  well  as  sensible  when  he  says  : 
*'  You  charge  some  preachers,  or  rather  the  best  preachers, 
with  grievous  heresies  and  abuses.  You  should  name 
those  best  preachers,  and  you  must  understand  those  only 
to  be  bad  whom  you  know  and  can  prove  guilty  herein." 
Barrow  and  Greenwood  had  drawn  up  a  **  catalogue  "  of  the 
preachers'  "  false  doctrine  and  evil  abuses."  As  a  set  off  to 
this  Browne  adduces  a  list  of  fifty  abuses  which  he  himself 
has  heard  them  openly  condemn  ;  and  offers,  if  required,  to 
prove  his  statement  by  their  own  "handwriting and  subscrip- 
tion." He  refers  them,  also,  to  "a  further  discourse  annexed 
to  this  treatise"  wherein  the  preachers'  faith  and  his  own 
may  be  seen  to  include  "all  the  grounds  of  true  rehgion" 
instead  of  being,  "  as  yoii  say,  counterfeit,  damnable  and  no 
faith."     But  the  fact  is  that 

*'  You  young  masters  which  have  eaten  and  filled  your  selves  ot 
your  old  masters'  labours,'-  do  now  kick  up  your  heels  against  them, 
and  not  only  would  put  them  from  their  right,  saying  that  the  Gospel 
and  true  faith  did  first  of  all  come  from  you,  but  also  do  challenge 
them  as  dastards  because  you  dream,  or  rather  crack,  a  victory 
beforehand." 

These  are  wholesome  words  ;  but  how  strange  on  the  lips  of 
Browne  ! 


"  Bredwell's  explanation  is  that  Browne  made  his  religion  "always  proportion- 
ahle  to  his  own  humour  and  necessity." 

'^  He  means  ministers,  present  and  former,  of  the  English  Church. 
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Lastly,  as  an  example  of  the  astonishing  change  which 
has  come  over  him,  we  may  cite  what  he  says  about  ^'  ten 
abuses"  —  denounced  by  Barrow  and  Greenwood  with 
indignation  as,  of  course,  they  had  once  been  by  himself. 
The  abuses  are  these:  (i)  Ordinations,  seals,  licences;  (2) 
testimonies  {i.e.^  against  abuses,  etc.)  ;  (3)  fool's  coats  {/>., 
surplices)  ;  (4)  mass  book  ;  (5)  Antichristian  government  ;  (6) 
popish  bishops  ;  (7)  (ecclesiastical)  courts  ;  (8)  (high)  com- 
missions ;  (9)  supervision  ;  (10)  deposings  (i.d.,  excommunica- 
tions). Upon  the  ''  flames  of "  their  "  displeasure  "  he  would 
now  fain  "  pour  the  milk  "  of  his  "  quiet  answers."  And  among 
his  ''  quiet  answers"  occur  such  as  this  : — 

**  You  should  learn  that  the  Bishops  and  Courts  and  all  higher 
magistrates  have  authority  to  deal  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  whosoever  doth  cut  off  from  them  all  right  to  deal  in 
spiritual  things,  doth  wholly  overthrow  all  authority — seeing  there 
is  no  duty,  law,  deed,  cause,  question,  or  plea,  etc  ,  which  ought 
not  to  be  spiritual,  or  is  not  determined  by  the  divine  and  spiritual 
right,  law,  and  word  of  God.  And  therefore  the  magistrates  have 
power  and  a  right  of  administration  in  all  these  ten  things  you 
named.  .  .  ." 

He  goes  on  to  apply  this  to  each  of  the  ten  abuses  in  a 
manner  which,  to  the  simplicity  of  a  man  hke  Barrow,  would 
certainly  have  the  air  of  quibbling  ;  and  what  would  be  the 
latter's  feelings  when  he  came  to  this  ? 

'*  If  you  account  the  Bishops  Baal,  we  know  that  you  do  rather 
speak  railingly  of  their  lawful  authority  than  orderly  condemn  any 
abuse.  Neither  were  it  a  Baalish  tyranny  in  any  magistrate  if  they 
should  take  from  such  railers  their  liberty,  bereave  them  of  their 
goods  and  livings,  and  thrust  them  from  their  ministry." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  at  this  time  (1588)  the  two  men  he  was 
opposing  were  close  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conclude  that  he  meant  a  reference  to  them.  But  if  so 
can  we  wonder  at  their  bitterness  toward  him,  seeing  that 
they  were  suffering  for  the  very  cause  in  which  he  had  led 
the  way  ? 

An  attempt  to  envisage  Browne  as  his  treatise  presents  him 
seems  to  yield  this  result. 

He  had  come  to  accept  the  *'  Church "  on  its  own 
terms  ;  and  was,  at  least,  an  occasional  conformist.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  Church  vexed  him.  He 
went  strongly  with  those  preachers  who,  from  within,  used 
their  liberty,  to  the  utmost  degree  allowed  by  the  law, 
in  efforts  to  purify  its  membership.      Discipline   was   still 
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his  main  concern.  But  he  was  not  a  Presbyterian.  He  felt 
no  leaning  towards  the  system  or  methods  of  Cartwright.  His 
hope  and  desire  was  to  secure  ''  discipline  "  by  the  consent 
and  conscience  of  the  people  themselves.  In  this  respect  he 
was  as  much  as  ever  a  Congregationalist. 

Letter  to  his  Uncle  (1588-9) 

Vn. — So  he  is  when  we  get  our  last  view  of  him  in  that 
letter  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Flower,  which  the  fortunate  Mr. 
Burrage  discovered  in  1902  and  published,  under  the  title  of 
A  New  Year's  Gift,  in  1904.  Written  on  the  last  day  of  1588 
— or  January  10,  1589,  new  style — it  quickly  came  into  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
quoted  from  it  in  his  famous  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on 
February  19th  of  the  same  year,  and  thus  supplied  a  clue  to 
its  identification.'^^  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Mr.  Flower 
whom  Browne  addresses  as  "  my  good  uncle,"  and  to  whom 
he  commends  himself  as  **your  worship's  humble  to  com- 
mand." 

But  it  appears  that  he  wrote  by  his  uncle's  "  demand  " 
in  a  letter  which  asked  his  opinion  "  concerning  names 
and  titles,  authority  and  government"  in  the  Church.  In 
particular,  what  did  he  think  about  the  names  presbyter  or 
elder  ?  Browne  answers  (i)  that  the  name  is  lawful  enough, 
but,  Hke  other  lawful  names,  such  as  pastor,  doctor,  deacon, 
it  *'  may  become  Antichristian,"  and  so  be  involved  in  that 
mystery  of  iniquity  whose  ''  pollutions  "  we  are  to  detect  and 
avoid.  Presbyter  is  a  Scriptural  name,  but  it  too  often  spells 
"pope  or  proud  popeling."  For  illustration  he  describes 
what  he  had  seen  in  Scotland  and  has  experienced  in 
England,  where  "  I  have  found  much  more  wrong  done  me 
by  the  preachers  of  discipline''*  than  by  any  (of)  the  bishops." 

In  reality  a  presbyter  or  elder  is  simply  "  any  person  of 
special  wisdom  and  honesty,  lawfully  allowed  and  called  in 
the  church  to  counsel,  teach,  and  give  advice  without  any 
forcing."  Hence  there  may  be  "many  such  elders  in  our 
churches  "  "  without  any  such  titles  or  popish  usurping  as 
they  [the  preachers  of  discipline]  seek  for."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  church  can  be,  and  be  complete,  without  pastorship 
or  eldership  at  all  in  the  formal  sense.     It  is  itself,  "that 


See  Mr.  Burrage's  introduction  to  it,  pp.  8-14. 

i.e.,  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Cartwright  type. 
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most  grave  and  ancient  elder  whereof  Christ  is  the  elder  and 
pastor — being  called  the  ancient  of  Days  and  the  chief 
shepherd  and  pastor  of  the  flock."  The  elders,  therefore, 
cannot  make  the  church,  but  the  church  "  must  needs  be 
before  any  particular  elder  can  be  chosen."  And  the 
right  course  in  choosing  either  elder,  pastor  or  teacher — 
whatever  a  minister  may  be  called — is  to  take  the  vote  or 
voice  of  the  congregation  after  he  has  given  ''  good  proof  and 
assurance  "  of  his  fitness — due  consideration  being  had  even 
to  "those  who  do  or  may  make  doubt  or  exception  against" 
his  ''  calling."  He  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people  ; 
nor,  again,  ought  they  to  be  compelled  to  continue  under 
him,  if  he  be  "found  unmeet  for"  his  "office"  on  account  of 
"  some  notorious  wickedness  or  other  insufficience."  In  such 
cases  they  should  be  quietly  suffered  to  "  fall  away  from  " 
him  ;  or  (if  they  can  afford  the  charge)  "  to  stand  to  law  with 
him  and  drive  him  out"  ;  or  to  "have  the  matter  tried  by 
neighbours  and  friends."  At  any  rate,  nothing  more  ought  to 
be  expected  than  that  such  a  minister  should  be  heard 
occasionally,  and  that  anyone  suspended  from  the  communion 
for  refusing  him  "  for  his  pastor  "  should  be  proved  "  wilful 
in  his  faults"  before  being  dealt  with  harshly."'^ 

(2)  As  to  the  electing  people,  only  those  should  have  a 
voice  who  can  "give  a  reason  for  their  faith  and  religion." 
By  these,  too,  or  "  by  voice  and  testimony  of  the  most  of" 
the  "wiser  sort,"  the  officers  should  be  ordained  or  con- 
secrated." "  Also  it  skilleth  not  who  do  pronounce  and 
consecrate  them — whether  bishop  or  other — so  that  it  be 
according  to  the  [popular  ?]  form  above  mentioned,  and  the 
party  be  a  wise  and  good  man."  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
why  each  parish  should  possess  only  "  one  preacher  and  no 
more."  Whoever  can  preach  let  him  be  permitted  and 
authorized  to  preach  "if  no  dislike  be  justly  shewed."  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  number  of  "  helpers,  arbitrators 
or  presbyters  "  (name  them  how  you  will)  should  be  fixed  at 
"two,  three  or  six."  Let  the  "wiser  parties"  be  called  in 
"  for  matters  of  advice  "  whatever  their  number.  Further,  if 
members  of  the  congregation  meet  together  for  "conference, 
readings,  or  exposition  in  private  houses,"  there  need  be  no 
objection,  provided  they  can  pass  the  test  of  sound  doctrine 
and  orderly  conduct.     There  is  a  freedom  and  breadth  of 


Was  not  Browne  thinking  of  himself? 
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view  here  which  is  very  remarkable  ;  while  its  Congregational 
basis  is  obvious. 

(3)  But  specially  noteworthy  is  the  position  assigned  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  Thus,  in  the  case  last  mentioned — that  of 
persons  meeting  for  private  conference — it  is  apparently  the 
civil  "officers  appointed  for  that  purpose"  who  are  to  apply 
the  test  of  sound  doctrine  and  orderly  conduct.  Again,  the 
civil  magistrates  "  may,  if  they  will,  be  both  present"  at  the 
choice  of  church  officers  and  "  directors  "  of  that  choice  : 
gathering  the  votes  and  announcing  the  result.  They  are, 
further,  to  restrain  factions  and  heresies  ;  and,  in  fact,  "  have 
their  right  in  all  causes  to  judge  and  set  order."  To  them, 
according  to  the  clear  Word  of  God  (Exod.  xviii.  22  ;  i  Cor. 
vi.  5  ;  Rom.  xii.  3),  belong  the  "  chiefest  gifts"  and 
"authority"  ;  and  "it  is  intolerable  presumption  for 
particular  persons  to  scan  of  every  magistrate's  gifts  or 
authority,  or  to  deny  them  the  power  of  judging  ecclesiastical 
causes." 

It  is  in  this  light,  therefore,  that  we  must  read  his  re- 
newed plea  for  discipHne.  He  defines  it  in  the  familiar 
way — as  "  the  power  of  Christ  by  His  Word  ;  I  mean  a 
spiritual  power  ruhng  His  Church."  He  protests  that  he  has 
not  "at  any  time"  "  condemned  all  England  or  all  churches 
of  England  for  wanting  "  it.  But  he  has  ceased  to  hope  that 
the  churches  will  discipline  themselves  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  use 
to  rely  upon  bishops  or  presbyters.  The  magistrate,  so  far 
as  he  can  see,  is  the  main  resource.  And  so,  when — after 
enumerating  the  same  fifty  "points  and  grounds  of  true 
religion  "  which  he  had  rehearsed  in  his  Reproofe'"^ — he  sub- 
joins the  remark  that  "if  every  week  there  might  be  enquiry 
in  every  congregation  of  these  things,  and  redress  taken 
accordingly,  it  would  soon  be  perceived  what  the  use  of 
discipline  is,''  it  is  inquisition  by  the  magistrate  of  which  he 
is  dreaming.  In  other  words,  he  has  become  willing  to  hand 
over  the  Church  to  the  oversight  of  the  magistrate  in  every 
department  of  its  life  :  for  the  fifty  points  cover  every  con- 
ceivable moral  as  well  as  doctrinal  offence.  All  are  classed 
as  heresies "  if  held  with  obstinacy  ;  and  the  magistrate  is 
within  his  right  when  he  searches  them  out  and  compels  the 
Church  to  do  its  duty  in  respect  of  them.'^^ 

■«  Pages  46-50. 

"  Heresies  "  against  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  and  of  our  creation,  and  like- 
wise of  our  redemption  in  Christ  "  are  assumed  to  be  too  glaring  to  need  remark. 
"0/.  Page  30,  "For  ....  name." 
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If  we  recall  Browne's  attitude  to  the  magistrate  in  his 
Treatise  of  Reformation  without  Tarying  for  Anie,  we  can  see 
that  it  anticipates  his  later  and  latest. 

Conclusion 

He  was  always  what  may  be  called  an  Erastian  Con- 
gregationalist :  that  is  to  say,  he  had  always  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  reform  and  regulate  the 
Church  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  But,  in  earlier 
days,  despair  of  the  magistrate  threw  him  back  upon  the 
right  (and  duty)  of  the  Christian  congregation,  led  by  the 
preacher,  to  take  the  initiative  ;  whereas,  in  his  later  days 
— disillusioned  by  experience — despair  of  the  congregation 
began  to  prevail  and  led  him  to  emphasize  the  need,  and 
rights,  of  the  magistrate.  From  presbyterial  and  episcopal 
courts  he  never  seems  to  have  had  any  hope — except  possibly 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 

Two  elementary  principles,  however,  have  persisted 
through  all  his  changes,  viz.,  that  the  Church  must  be 
constituted  of  the  people,  and  that  it  must  be  pure,  i.e.^ 
the  people  of  the  Church  must  be  true  Christians  ;  while 
we  can  see  that  in  respect  of  secondary  matters  (Church 
names,  ofBces,  modes  of  worship,  etc.)  he  has  developed  a 
quite  extraordinary  freedom  and  breadth  of  outlook. 

He  can  never  be  wholly  rescued  from  the  charge  of  moral 
cowardice  and  duplicity  ;  but  neither  ought  he  to  be  judged 
by  the  standard  of  an  ideal  Congregationalism.  His  view  of 
the  secular  power  in  relation  to  the  Church  was  fatal  to  his 
Congregational  ideal  ;  and  affords  us  as  good  a  key  to  his  (for 
us  so  strange)  compliance  with  the  established  Church 
system  as  we  are  likely  to  get. 
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A  List  of  Robert  Browne's  Extant  Writings 


I. — (a.)  A  Booke  which  Sheweth  the  life  and  Manners  of  all  true 
Christians,  and  howe  vnlike  they  are  vnto  Turkes  and 
Papistes,  and  Heathen  folke.  Also  the  pointes  and 
partes  of  all  Dininitie,  that  is  of  the  renealed  will  and 
worde  of  God^  are  declared  by  their  seuerall  DefinitionSy 
and  Diiiisions  in  order  as  followeth.  Middelburg,  1582. 
[Copies  in  the  Bodleian,  Lambeth,  British  Museum, 
Trinity  College  Cambridge,  and  Congregational 
Libraries.] 

(6.)  A  Treatise  vpon  the  25  of  Matthew,  both  for  an  order  of 
studying  and  handling,  the  Scriptures,  and  also  auoyding 
the  Popishe  disorders,  and  vngodly  cominvnion  of  all  false 
Christians,  and  especiallie  of  wicked  Preachers  and  hire- 
lings. Middelburg,  1582  or  early  in  1583.  [Copies  in 
the  British  Museum  (defective),  and  at  Lambeth.] 

(c.)  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  tarying  for  Anie,  and 
of  the  wickedness  of  those  Preachers,  which  will  not  refornie 
till  the  Magistrate  conimatinde  or  compell  them.  Middel- 
burg, 1582,  [Only  three  copies  known  ;  at  Lambeth, 
the  British  Museum,  and  Yale  College.  Reprinted 
lately  at  Boston  ;  and  by  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society,  Transactions,  No.  IL]  ^ 

2. — A  True  and  Short  Declaration,  Both  of  the  Gathering  and 
Joyning  together  of  certaine  Persons ;  and  also  of  the 
Lamentable  Breach  and  Diuision  which  fell  amongst  them. 
Middelburg,  (?)  1583.  [A  copy  in  Lambeth  Library  ; 
reprinted  in  the  Congregationalist,  1882.] 

3. — An  Answer  to  Master  Cartwright  his  Letters  for  joyning  with 
the  English  Churches  ;  whereunto  the  true  copie  of  his  sayde 
letter  is  annexed.  1584/5.  [Printed  and  published  in 
London  before  October  7,  1585  ;  MS.  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burrage  in  the  Lambeth  Library  in  1905.] 


'  Intended  for  one  volume.  One  or  two  copies  exist  (there  is  one  in  the  Bodleian), 
containing  ail  three  treatises ;  and  also  several  copies  containing  only  the  first  and 
third.  Of  the  latter  volume,  which  came  out  first,  the  title  page  is  reproduced  on 
page  82. 
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4.— /I  reproof  of  certaine  schismatical  persons^  and  their 
doctrine  Touching  the  hearing  and  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God.  [MS.  of  31  folio  pages  (1588),  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burrage  in  Lambeth  Library  (1905),  and  published 
by  him  in  1907  under  the  title  of  The  Retractation  of 
Robert  Browne^  father  of  Congregationalism.'] 

5. — A  letter  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Flower — written  December  31, 
1588  (old  style),  discovered  by  Mr.  Burrage  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  in  1902,  and  published  in  1904 
under  the  title  A  New  Years  Guift. 

6. — A  letter  to  Lord  Burghley — written  April  15,  1590,  and 
now  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  [64,  No.  34]  of  the 
British  Museum. 

For  further  particulars  of  Browne's  writings  see  The  True 
Story  of  Robert  Browne  by  Champlin  Burrage,  M.A.,  pp.  74-5. 
This  dissertation  is  of  great  value  for  the  way  in  which  it 
gathers  up  much  of  the  latest  information  about  Browne  and 
his  writings  ;  and  of  no  less  value  are  the  papers  contributed 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Ives  Cater  of  Oundle  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Congregational  Historical  Society,  viz.  :  — 

Vol.  IL,  No.  3 — Robert  Browne^ s  Ancestors  and  Descendants. 

„  4 — New  Facts  Relating  to  Robert  Browne. 

Vol.  IIL,No.  2 — Robert    Browne  and  the  Achurch   Parish 
Register. 

,,  5 — The  Later  Years  of  Robert  Browne. 

Lecture  IL  of  Dr.  Dexter's  Congregationalism  of  the  last  300 
Years  .  .  .  (pp.  61-128)  is  also  a  good  authority  ;  and  a  fine 
study  of  the  subject. 


Henry  Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  etc. 
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A  Booke 

WHICH   SHEWETH    THE 
life  and  manners  of  all  true   Christians 

And  howe  vnlike  they  are  vnto  Turkes  and  Papiftes 
and  Heathen  folke. 

aifo  tf)e  pointer  anti  parteis  of  all  triui- 
nitie,  tf)at  \%  of  tije  reuealeti  toill  anlr  toorie  of  ffiolr  are 

declared  by  their  feuerall  Definitions 

and  Diuifions  in  order  asfol- 

loweth. 

^  Elfo  x\^tKZ  goetft  a  Ereatife  before  of 

Reformation   without    tarying   for  anie,   ailJl   Of  tfj^  tDlCfeetr^ 

-nefle  of  thofe  Preachers,  which  will  not  reforme  them 

felues  and  their  charge,  becaufe  they  will 

tarie  till  the  Magiftrate  commaunde 

and  compell  them. 

By  me,   Robert  Browne, 
MIDDELBVRGH 

^  Imprinted  by  Richard  Painter 
1582 
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The  two  standard  biographies  of  Admiral  Blake  are 
one  by  Hepworth  Dixon  and  the  other  by  David 
Hannay.  The  former  is  more  readable  and  the  latter 
more  accurate  ;  and  while  the  earlier  costs  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  its  fellow  is  out  of  print.  The  present 
writer  has  drawn  largely  on  both,  and  hereby  makes  the 
fullest  possible  acknowledgement.  He  has  further  con- 
sulted the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  such  contemporary 
pamphlets  as  are  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  where 
he  also  found  an  earlier  biography,  obviously  a  product 
of  Grub  Street,  and  purporting  to  be  by  a  gentleman  of 
Blake's  family.  Macaulay  and  Green  and  Gardiner  and 
Firth  have  been  freely  utilised  ;  and  The  Age  of  Blake, 
edited  by  L.  W.  Lyde,  more  than  once  supplemented  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  original  authorities.  Finally, 
the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  kindly 
obtained  for  him  most  valuable  information  as  to  sources, 
and  Mr.  A.  Seamer,  M.A.,  of  Brighton,  was  good  enough 
to  read  the  proofs. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Earlier  Years 


THAT  Frenchman  was  both  wise  and  whimsical  who  said 
that  the  great  secret  of  success  in  hfe  is  to  choose  your 
parents  carefully.  Of  course  heredity  is  bias  rather 
than  destiny.  Yet  Robert  Blake  in  his  later  years  must 
have  reflected  often  that  he  owed  much  to  his  ancestry. 
His  family  were  of  that  good  yeoman  stock  that  even  in 
these  days  still  provides  so  many  typical  Englishmen.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  country  gentlemen  worked  for  their 
living,  and  counted  themselves  fortunate  if  successful  trading 
added  to  the  profits  of  their  estates.  So,  when  Robert  was 
born  in  Bridgewater  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1599,  his  father,  Humphrey  Blake,  was  farming  his  own  land 
and  overseeing  a  somewhat  considerable  export  and  import 
business.  The  Bridgewater  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
commercial  and  shipping  centre,  much  of  its  trade  being  the 
purchase  of  woollen  goods  from  manufacturing  towns  like 
Taunton,  their  distribution  throughout  the  ports  of  western 
Europe,  and  the  receiving  and  disposing  of  foreign  cargoes 
sent  in  return.  Very  often  this  meant  adventure.  Moorish 
and  other  pirates  infested  the  seas  of  south  Europe,  and 
regarded  an  English  vessel  as  something  to  thank  God  for. 
So  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Bridgewater  to  Spain  and  other 
distant  coasts  were  always  armed,  and  their  mariners  were 
fighters  all.  Robert  Blake's  father  must  have  sometimes 
accompanied  his  own  merchandise  and  have  encountered 
enemies  on  strange  seas.  For  the  rest,  he  was  the  sire  of 
fifteen  children,  Robert  being  the  eldest.  His  wife,  born 
Sara  WilHams,  found  in  him  a  second  husband  ;  so  that,  like 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Robert  Blake  had  a  widow  and  probably 
a  Welshwoman  for  his  mother. 
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To  be  a  boy  in  Bridgewater  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  Even 
if  grass  grew  in  some  of  the  side  streets,  the  main  thorough- 
fare echoed  often  to  the  tinkling  bells  of  pack-horses  and 
mules  bearing  Yorkshire  wool  to  the  manufacturing  centres 
further  west  ;  and  the  drivers  must  have  meant  something  to 
young  Robert  Blake,  for  the  boy  has  never  been  born  who 
could  not  learn  much  from  atravellingYorkshireman  learned 
in  the  way  of  horses.  Robert's  father's  stories  of  adventures 
in  distant  waters  must  often  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
enthralling  narratives  of  his  sailor-men  ;  and  may  be,  when 
the  lad  was  old  enough,  he  went  an  occasional  voyage  him- 
self. Bridgewater  Castle  was  already  mellowing  to  decay  ; 
but  every  boy  in  the  district  was  proud  to  remember  that  in 
all  its  history  no  outside  enemy  had  ever  been  able  to  capture 
it.  The  somewhat  marshy  country  outside  the  town  was  rich  in 
historical  associations  ;  and  aholiday  wander  must  often  have 
brought  Robert  near  where  King  Alfred  had  hidden  from  the 
Danes.  Then  there  was  the  river.  Humphrey  Blake's  children 
will  always  have  known  where  to  find  a  small  boat ;  and  the 
river  Parrett  has  one  of  those  inland  channels  visited  periodic- 
ally by  that  amazing  uprush  and  chaos  of  ascending  waters 
known  as  a  bore.  Robert  Blake  cannot  have  been  what  was 
afterwards  revealed  unless  he^now  and  then  brought  terror  to 
his  mother's  heart  by  a  joyous  risking  of  his  life  when  the 
bore  was  at  the  full.  So  he  grew  up  a  manly  lad,  pre-eminent 
among  his  rapidly  increasing  brothers. 

Of  course,  nothing  a  boy  is  taught  counts  for  as  much  as 
what  he  teaches  himself.  Yet  Robert's  school  must  have 
bulked  large  in  his  life.  Bridgewater  grammar  school  was 
quite  by  way  of  being  famous  ;  and  there  the  boy  learnt  so 
much  Greek  and  Latin  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ready 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Concerning  his  earlier  religious 
life  the  chroniclers  are  silent.  But  the  seventeenth-century 
schoolboy  who  came  of  a  Puritan  middle-class  family  had  a 
way  of  being  religious  without  being  priggish.  Fortunately 
history  has  presented  for  us  an  unconscious  self-drawn  picture 
of  a  serious  and  wholesome  schoolboy  of  the  period,  one 
George  RadcUffe,  a  Yorkshire  lad,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  lived  from  1593  to  1657,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  Strafford  and  shared  his  imprisonment.  George  was 
fourteen  when  he  wrote  the  letter  given  below,  and  he  was 
away  at  school  at  Oldham.     To  read  his  epistle  is  to  under- 


.^tand  how  he  and  Robert  Blake  and  many  another  lad  of  their 
,generation  could  be  both  boys  and  religious.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  word  "paired^'  means  impaired  or  grown 
thin,  and  that  the  boy  George  earned  an  early  dignity  by 
becoming  godfather  to  the  Elizabeth  below  mentioned. 

August  I  sty  1607. 
Most  Loving  Mother, 

These  are  to  let  you  understand  that  we  are  all  well  at  Oldham. 
I  had  thought  to  have  written  before  this,  but  that  I  had  other 
occasion.  I  thank  you  for  the  books  which  I  received  of  myne 
Uncle  Lockwood  ;  and  he  I  thank  him  gave  me  another  book  which 
he  heard  my  Maister  say  I  wanted.  I  like  verie  well  here  at 
Oldham,  though  many  say  I  am  paired  ;  I  doubt  that  I  shall  break 
forth  by  reason  of  change  of  aire  for  some  pimples  do  arise  in  my 
hands,  and  many  say  that  they  began  so,  yet  I  lie  with  nobody.  I 
received  yesterday  two  shirt  bands  by  George  Armitage  the 
carrier  ;  I  also  received  of  William  Ward,  alias  Winkes,  a  set  of 
song  books  ....  two  prints  of  gingerbread,  the  one  to  my  Maister, 
the  other  to  myself ;  and  two  cakes,  the  one  from  my  cousin 
Robert.  I  was  not  at  Todmordive  yet  nor  will  not  go  until  my  cosin 
Greenwood  come,  for  I  hope  to  see  him  and  my  brother  ere  it  be 
longe.  There  is  a  book  of  myne  at  Wakefield  which  I  lent  to  one 
of  Cambridge  and  one  of  Oswald  Laborn's  sons  doth  keep  it  ;  if  it 
be  not  comme  I  pray  send  for  it  as  soon  as  may  be  and  send  it  to  me. 
Heere  is  a  piggeon  which  my  Maister  hath  sent  you,  which  came  out 
of  France  ;  it  is  a  cocke  and  will  have  any  tame  piggeon  to  his 
mate  ;  these  piggeons  that  came  of  it  are  better  than  itself;  I  pray 
keepe  it  awhile  in  the  house  and  give  it  meat  often  and  it  will  stay ; 
it  will  eat  anything.  I  pray  commend  me  to  my  brother,  both  my 
sisters,  my  cosin  Robert,  and  thank  him  for  his  cake,  my  cosin 
Margaret  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth  (whom  I  pray  God  bless  !)  and 
all  our  good  friends.  Thus  desyringe  your  daily  prayers  unto  God 
for  me  I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Oldham  this  Saturday  being  the  first  of  August,  1607. 
Your  obedient  sonne, 

George  Ratcliffe. 

Many  things  more  I  had  to  have  written,  but  that  I  heard  say  that 
you  would  come  and  then  I  shall  declare  them  unto  you  more  at 
large. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Oxford 


WHEN  Mohammed  II  captured  Constantinople  on 
May  29th,  1453,  his  victory  meant  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Greek  Empire  and  the  driving  forth 
of  its  scholars  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Classical  studies  which  had  been  concentrated  now  became 
far  more  general ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  what  was 
practically  the  rediscovery  of  the  classics  manifested  itself  as 
a  very  large  contributing  cause  to  the  great  intellectual, 
political,  literary  and  artistic  awakening  known  as  the 
Renaissance.  The  new  scholarship  even  invaded  religion. 
The  restoration  of  Plato  meant  the  downfall  of  scholastic 
philosophy  ;  and  long  before  Wickliffe  in  England  and  Huss 
in  Bohemia  had  shewn  that  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
the  original  is  full  of  menace  to  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
Rome.  Broadly  speaking  the  Reformation  was  simply  the 
Renaissance  taking  a  spiritual  form  ;  and  under  God  we  owe 
that  mighty  religious  awakening  largely  to  a  renewed  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  Testament.  Learned  men  who  faced  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  had  no  choice 
except  to  claim  liberty  of  soul  ;  and  that  of  course  meant 
rebellion  against  Rome. 

The  more  inherently  sound  a  widely  appealing  movement 
is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  exploited  for  their  own  purposes 
by  men  of  the  world.  So  Henry  VIII  of  England,  having 
his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  took  advantage  of  the  Reformation  sentiment 
that  was  in  the  air  of  Europe,  and  claimed  independence  for 
the  Church  of  England.  His  idea  of  reformation  was,  how- 
ever, exhausted  when  in  English  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  had 
substituted  himself  for  the  Pope  and  had  become  head  of  his 
own   Church.       Beyond    a   tendency   to    approximate    his- 
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matrimonial  ideas  to  certain  early  suggestions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  shewed  no  sign  of  any  influences  even 
potentially  traceable  to  Holy  Writ.  His  daughter,  Queen 
EHzabeth,  also  regarded  herself  as  supreme  ruler  over 
matters  religious  in  her  realm  ;  and  her  persecutions  were 
directed  against  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and 
uncompliant  Protestants  on  the  other.  Her  notions  of 
doctrine  and  worship  were  a  compromise  between  Rome  and 
Geneva  ;  but  there  was  no  compromise  in  her  attitude  towards 
her  own  personal  supremacy.  Unfortunately  for  her.  Queen 
Mary  reigned  just  before  her  ;  and  the  persecutions  of  that 
most  Catholic  queen  drove  thousands  of  English  Protestants 
to  the  Continent.  There  they  learnt  a  Protestantism  that  was 
far  beyond  the  mainly  political  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  when  they  returned  on  her  accession  their  convictions 
soon  caused  them  to  be  numbered  with  the  troublers  of  her 
ecclesiastical  peace.  Within  that  Church  she  regarded  as  a 
model  of  compromise  there  stood  revealed  a  body  of  men 
who,  by  reason  of  their  zeal  for  strictness  of  reformation,, 
doctrine,  purity  of  life,  and  plainness  of  worship,  were  known 
as  Puritans.  They  wanted  a  Church  that  was  Protestant  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name  ;  and  before  long  a  varying 
intensity  of  desire  had  divided  them  into  two  sections.  One 
section  believed  it  could  purify  the  Church  of  England  by 
remaining  within  it  and  influencing  it  from  inside.  That 
section  is  still  within  the  English  Church  to-day,  and  is 
known  as  the  Low  Church  party  ;  and  as  a  result  of  its  three 
hundred  years'  work  the  twentieth  century  sees  the  Roman 
elements  in  the  national  Church  more  definitely  paramount 
than  at  any  time  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  other 
section  of  Puritans,  early  known  as  Separatists,  despaired  of 
really  reforming  the  Church  of  England  except  from  outside  ; 
and  mindful  of  the  independency  of  the  State  and  of  each 
other  that  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  early  New 
Testament  churches,  they  took  these  last  as  their  model  and 
formed  new  churches  outside  their  national  Church.  This 
was  regarded  as  rebellion  against  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Separatist  Puritans  were  persecuted 
accordingly.  Their  churches  were  soon  spoken  of  as 
Independent  :  and  the  essentials  of  their  outlook  and  polity 
are  perpetuated  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  to-day. 

When  James   I   succeeded   Elizabeth   on  the   throne    of 
England,  Robert  Blake  can  have  been  at  the  most  five  years. 
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old.  He  grew  up  in  a  time  when  the  Bible  was  the  text-book 
of  the  common  people  ;  and  this  fact  was  fraught  not  only 
with  religious  but  also  with  political  consequences.  Puritanism 
found  its  warmest  and  most  intelligent  adherents  in  that 
middle  class  to  which  Robert's  father  belonged  ;  and  Bible 
reading  and  theological  disputation  and  the  application  of 
Biblical  principles  to  public  affairs  bulked  large  in  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  activities  of  men  of  his  type.  The 
set  of  ideas  associated  with  James  I  can  have  received  little 
welcome  from  anyone  with  a  feeling  for  the  soul  of  Holy 
Writ.  Rousseau,  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  the  Bible  as  the 
nursing  mother  of  democracies.  James  I,  for  all  that  he  was 
big  of  head,  goggle-eyed,  slovenly,  cowardly,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  personal  dignity,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  scholar,  and 
had  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  markedgift  of  Scotch  canniness. 
But  his  sense  of  humour  was  so  far  negatived  by  pedantry 
and  a  passion  for  self-preservation  that  the  main  part  of  his 
intellectual  capital  at  length  consisted  of  two  ideas,  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  ''As  it  is 
atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do,  so  is  it 
presumption  and  a  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this  or 
that."  So  ran  the  former  doctrine  as  explained  by  James 
himself ;  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops  is  sufficiently 
illuminated  by  his  perpetual  formula  :  "  No  bishop,  no  king." 
Neither  as  Christian  nor  as  citizen  could  the  Puritan  admit 
either  claim.  He  lived  in  all  things  under  a  sense  of  the  will 
of  God  and  a  law  of  righteousness  ;  and  as  he  searched  the 
Scriptures  the  best  in  him  was  encouraged  to  rebel  against 
such  monstrous  claims  on  his  spiritual  and  civil  allegiance. 
The  House  of  Commons  that  met  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I  was  predominantly  Puritan  in  tone  ;  and 
instead  of  yielding  itself  as  a  servile  instrument  of  despotism 
it  met  crown  and  mitre  with  fierce  and  indeed  truculent 
opposition.  Soon  the  nation  was  in  two  rival  camps  ;  and 
even  at  school  Robert  Blake  will  have  taken  a  side,  for  the 
whole  kingdom  became  a  cockpit  of  controversy. 

Bridgewater  opinion  was  largely  democratic  and  anti- 
sacerdotal  ;  and  it  was  as  a  budding  Puritan  and  a  nascent 
parliamentarian  that  Robert  Blake  went  up,  aged  about 
sixteen,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  tried  for  and  failed 
to  get  a  scholarship  at  Christ  Church  ;  and  so  he  matriculated 
in  the  Lent  term  of  1615  as  a  member  of  St.  Alban's  Hall. 


St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford 
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Soon,  however,  he  encountered  a  Somersetshire  friend  of  his 
family,  one  Nicholas  Wadham,  who  had  recently  founded 
the  now  famous  Wadham  College,  and  to  it  he  moved. 
Oxford,  so  often  described  as  "  the  home  of  lost  causes^ 
whispering  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  is 
always  also  a  whirlpool  in  which  meet  and  contend  all  the 
varying  currents  of  the  streams  of  national  thought  ;  and 
while  the  University  was  largely  royalist  in  temper,  clerical 
in  tone,  and  cavalier  in  spirit,  yet  Puritanism  and  democracy 
were  well  to  the  fore  and  did  not  lack  whole-hearted 
exponents.  Robert  Blake's  affinities  were  so  far  with  these 
latter  that  Clarendon,  the  historian,  later  wrote  of  this  period 
of  his  life  as  follows  :  "  He  was  enough  versed  in  books  for 
a  man  who  intended  not  to  be  of  any  profession,  having 
sufficient  of  his  own  to  maintain  him  in  the  plenty  he  affected, 
and  having  then  no  appearance  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  he  was.  He  was  of  a  melancholy  and  sullen 
nature,  and  spent  his  time  with  good  fellows,  who  hked  his 
moroseness  and  the  freedom  he  used  in  inveighing  against 
the  licence  of  the  times  and  the  power  of  the  court.  They 
that  knew  him  inwardly  discovered  that  he  had  an  anti- 
monarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the  government 
in  danger." 

Yet  another  historian,  one  Anthony  Wood,  has  recorded 
that  *'  he  was  observed  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  an  early 
writer  and  studious,  but  withal  he  did  take  his  pleasure 
fishing,  fowHng  and  sometimes  in  steahng  of  swans."  This 
means  that,  as  became  a  youth  bred  on  his  father's  estate,  he 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  sportsman  ;  and  other  possible  details 
of  his  Oxford  life  may  perhaps  be  filled  in  from  further  letters 
of  the  George  Radcliffe  quoted  in  our  first  chapter.  Radcliffe 
was  a  student  at  University  College  and  preceded  Blake  at 
Oxford  by  some  few  years.  He  travelled  to  the  city  of  the 
dreaming  spires  usually  on  a  horse  bought  at  home  and  sold 
on  arrival  to  save  the  cost  of  its  keep  during  term  ;  and  he 
did  not  lodge  alone,  but  had  a  chamber-fellow  to  whom  he 
lent  sheets.  His  bed  linen  was  indeed  a  source  of  trouble  ta 
him  ;  and  he  besought  his  mother  to  send  strong  sheets  "  for 
my  laundresses  beat  out  all  in  the  washing."  His  other 
furniture  also  caused  him  anxious  thought  ;  and  we  find  him 
writing  home  for  a  green  table-cloth  of  such  shade  and 
material  as  could  in  case  of  his  not  caring  for  it  be  made  into 
stockings.    The  young  man  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
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censorious  ;  and  on  December  14th,  1610,  he  reported  thus  : 
"  The  university  I  find  very  much  reformed  about  drinking, 
long  hair,  and  other  vices,  especially  our  house,  out  of  which 
two  have  lately  gone  to  avoid  expulsion  for  drunkenness." 
But  his  serious  view  of  long  hair  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying 
himself  and  even  feasting  on  occasion.  Acknowledging  a 
welcome  gift  he  wrote  :  **  The  pie  came  in  good  time  and  all 
the  Radcliff es  were  merry  at  the  eating  of  it ;  but  none  could 
tell  what  beast  or  foule  it  should  bee."  Also  he  received 
with  gratitude  "a  boxe  of  gingerbread."  He  wore  mittens 
and  took  much  delight  in  bowls  and  archery,  the  latter  a 
sport  favoured  by  the  Master  of  his  college.  His  money  was 
doled  out  to  him  by  a  tutor  until  he  became  a  senior  ;  and 
his  finances  were  recruited  by  presents  of  nobles  and  angels 
from  his  aunts  and  sisters,  even  a  shilling  for  a  token  not 
being  despised.  But  the  generosity  was  not  all  on  one  side. 
He  sent  his  mother  a  hat ;  and  at  second  hand  he  forwarded 
his  sister  "  a  pound  of  almond  comfits."  Also  he  regarded  it 
as  a  gracious  happening  when,  on  his  taking  his  degree,  the 
vice-chancellor  invited  himself  to  dinner  with  him. 

Much  that  his  letters  portray  will  have  had  place  in  the 
University  career  of  Robert  Blake.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Blake  was  ever  capable  of  deeming  long  hair  and 
drunkenness  equal  vices.  There  were  always  men  in  the 
Puritan  camp  who  gave  abundant  excuse  for  Macaulay's 
drastic  comment :  **  Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a 
code  resembling  that  of  the  synagogue  when  the  synagogue 
was  in  its  worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment,  the 
language,  the  studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were 
regulated  on  principles  not  unlike  those  of  the  Pharisees.  .  . 
The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men 
by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his 
face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with 
which  he  spoke,  and,  above  all,  by  his  pecuhar  dialect."  But 
these  strictures  had  no  relevance  to  Puritan  gentlemen  like 
Blake  or  his  junior,  Colonel  John  Hutchinson.  Intensity  of 
devotion  both  had,  and  clarity  of  political  outlook.  But  each 
was  wholly  free  from  morbid  austerities  and  fanaticisms. 
Possibly  Blake's  education  did  something  to  save  him  from 
the  risks  of  Puritanism.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  got  the 
best  out  of  his  University  life.  Its  dialectic  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  career  did  but  deepen  the  serious  convictions  of 
his  earlier  years.      The  roads  of  Oxford  are  paved  with 
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Puritan  principles  and  democratic  ideals  dropped  by  the  sons 
of  godly  homes  where  both  are  regarded  as  essentials  of  true 
manhood.  But  Blake  left  all  such  betrayals  to  his  weaker 
brethren.  It  was  not  that  his  University  career  was  entirely 
a  success.  He  tried  for  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College,  but 
another  was  preferred  before  him.  The  great  triumph  of  his 
Oxford  life  was  his  leaving  the  University  at  six-and-twenty 
more  of  a  Puritan  and  a  parliamentarian  than  he  had  gone 
up  at  sixteen. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Bridgewater  Once  More 


WHILE  Robert  Blake  was  at  Oxford  the  family  fortunes 
began  to  decay  ;  and  he  left  the  University  because 
between  his  father's  rapidly  failing  health,  the 
business  losses  and  the  expense  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  ruin  was  so  near  that  nothing  less  than  his  inter- 
vention could  ward  it  off.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Bridge- 
water  Humphrey  Blake  died,  and  Robert  gave  himself  for 
some  years  to  salvage  and  reconstruction  of  the  family 
patrimony,  and  to  the  education  and  starting  in  life  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  prolonged  connection  with  the  University  of  Oxford 
does  not  usually  develop  business  acumen.  Robert  Blake, 
however,  displayed  marked  ability  in  retrieving  the  family 
fortunes  ;  and  his  beloved  mother,  who  survived  her  husband 
thirteen  years,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  eldest  son  so 
manage  their  joint  affairs  that  all  her  children  had,  thanks  to 
him,  an  opportunity  of  doing  well  in  life.  The  task  occupied 
all  his  earlier  manhood  ;  and  the  other  burgesses  of  Bridge- 
water  now  brought  into  close  contact  with  him  found  in  him 
a  man  of  iron  will  and  rigid  principles  together  with  a  saving 
sense  of  humour.  Fair,  five  feet  six  only  in  height,  thick-set 
and  determined-looking,  he  soon  became  a  man  of  mark 
among  his  fellow  citizens.  Reticence  had  never  been  one  of 
his  characteristics  ;  and  from  the  first  he  spoke  out  plainly 
concerning  matters  of  State  and  Church,  so  that  all  knew 
him  as  Puritan  and  democrat. 

Even  while  at  Oxford  he  had  been  credited  with  republican 
principles  ;  and  all  later  happenings  incubated  his  feeling  for 
revolt.  The  year  after  his  return  to  Bridgewater,  James  I 
found  that  the  divine  right  of  kings  gave  him  no  privileges  in 
the   matter  of   mortality.     On   March   27th,    1625,   his  son 
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Charles  I  succeeded  him.  Charles  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  intelHgence  ;  he  was  devout,  he  was  dignified,  and  he  had 
personal  charm.  But  he  took  his  father's  ideas  regarding 
Idngs  and  bishops  even  more  seriously  than  did  his  parent ; 
and  in  his  habitual  contempt  for  his  own  promises  and  in 
much  else  he  corresponded  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
adjective  Jesuitical.  It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  he 
wished  for  no  law  in  Great  Britain  save  his  own  will ;  and 
keen  observers  soon  saw  that  his  reign  meant  an  epoch- 
making  struggle  between  sovereign  and  people.  Parliament 
had  one  obvious  opportunity  of  influencing  him  in  their 
power  of  controlling  supplies  ;  and  as  a  sign  that  he  must 
govern  England  only  on  lines  of  common  assent  they  voted 
him  money  with  studied  stinginess.  He  retorted  by  dis- 
solving his  first  parliament.  Robert  Blake's  language  when 
the  news  reached  him  must  have  startled  his  intimates  ;  and 
when  Charles  levied  taxes  on  his  personal  authority  he  and 
others  hke  him  were  moved  to  anger.  Before  long  the 
expenses  of  an  unsuccessful  war  compelled  his  adviser 
Buckingham  to  counsel  the  summoning  of  a  second  par- 
liament. It  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Buckingham 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  king  very  soon  dissolved  it 
and  essayed  various  financial  devices  lacking  all  authority 
save  his  own.  High  Church  prelates  and  clergy  preached 
the  virtue  of  passive  obedience.  William  Laud,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  fast  becoming  the  ecclesiastical  dictator 
of  England  ;  and  Bridgewater  was  within  his  see.  Men  of 
Robert  Blake's  type  he  regarded  as  enemies  deserving  the 
worst  he  was  capable  of ;  and  when  to  the  king's  illegal 
demands  and  the  thunders  of  his  prelates  were  added 
prison  for  opponents  and  localized  martial  law,  all  democrats 
began  to  gird  themselves  for  the  inevitable  fray. 

But  the  day  of  definite  battle  was  not  yet.  The  baffled 
king  took  to  tactics.  Summoning  a  third  parliament  he 
agreed  to  that  second  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of 
England,  known  as  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  thereby 
promised  never  again  to  attempt  to  raise  money  without 
parliamentary  sanction,  and  pledged  himself  against  all 
illegal  imprisonments  and  martial  law.  On  this  comprehensive 
understanding  he  was  granted  supplies.  As  soon  as  the 
money  was  collected  he  began  to  depart  from  his  compact. 
Laud,  now  bishop  of  London,  aided  and  abetted  his  royal 
master  ;    but  parliament,  considering  the  word  of  a  king 
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should  be  as  binding  as  that  of  a  commoner,  so  expostulated 
and  opposed,  that  in  anger  Cliaiies  dismissed  its  members, 
and  from  1629  to  1640  he  tried  to  rule  his  realm  unhampered 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  His  wife  was  a 
Papal  French  princess  ;  and  may  be  from  her  he  got  the  idea 
of  governing  England  with  the  despotism  that  shackled 
France. 

Buckingham  had  been  assassinated,  but  there  were  two 
men  in  England  more  than  ready  to  assist  the  king.  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  took  charge  of  his 
political  and  military  interests  ;  and  by  a  policy  he  himself 
named  Thorough  he  all  but  confounded  the  House  of 
Commons  party.  As  the  main  instrument  of  that  policy  he 
established  a  standing  army ;  and  tyrannies  and  unjust 
penalties  became  commonplaces  of  English  and  especially  of 
Irish  life.  William  Laud,  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1633,  carried  the  Wentworth  ideal  into  matters  ecclesi- 
astical. While  John  Milton  was  writing  V Allegro  and  // 
Penscroso,  Laud  was  writing  his  own  name  in  English  history 
as  the  arch-Romaniser  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
persecutor  of  all  Separatist  congregations  and  even  families. 
What  the  Star  Chamber  was  in  the  policy  of  Thorough, 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  in  the  programme  of 
Laud.  Each  was  an  instrument  not  of  justice  or  even  law 
but  of  royal  and  capricious  tyranny. 

Robert  Blake  was  fortunate  if  he  entirely  escaped  the 
attentions  of  both  courts  ;  and  the  iron  must  have  entered 
into  his  soul  as  he  met  men  whose  temples  had  been  branded 
or  their  tongues  burnt  because  they  would  not  deny  beliefs 
he  himself  held.  By  degrees  the  Puritans  not  only  of 
Bridgewater  but  of  the  surrounding  district  found  in  him  a 
lay  leader,  who  seconded  what  was  taught  them  by  their 
ministers,  Deverish  and  Norman.  A  series  of  incidents 
connected  with  Deverish  cannot  but  have  roused  the 
democratic  and  anti-papal  zeal  of  the  towm.  The  worthy 
divine  preached  in  his  own  church  on  market-day  and  even 
had  the  temerity  to  add  a  short  prayer  to  his  discourse.  For 
this  offence  he  was  suspended  by  his  bishop  ;  and  even  the 
churchwarden,  Humphrey  Blake,  Robert's  brother,  was 
ordered  to  do  penance  because  he  had  not  presented  his 
spiritual  adviser  for  episcopal  censure.  Such  happenings 
were  nothing  compared  to  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.     But  they  served  to  rouse  Somersetshire,  and 
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Robert  Blake  was  one  of  many  who  signed  a  strongly- 
worded  remonstrance  against  all  they  involved.  On  market- 
day  Blake  will  have  discussed  not  only  the  remonstrance  but 
national  affairs  in  general  with  the  farmers  and  traders  who 
foregathered  from  near  and  far»;  and  they  had  much  to  talk 
about.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  living  in  an  England 
where  a  conscientious  man  could  call  neither  his  soul  nor  his 
body  his  own.  Royal  and  episcopal  tyranny  with  their 
crimes  against  liberty  and  even  life,  the  passion  of  Laud  and 
Charles  for  Romanising  the  English  Church,  the  profligacy  of 
men  in  high  places  and  the  intellectual  weakness  and  general 
bad  faith  of  the  king  combined  to  make  men  like  Blake  see 
that  sooner  or  later  civil  war  would  be  inevitable.  The 
king's  financial  difficulties  rendered  this  issue  more  certain. 
Every  new  exaction  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  revolt.  Ship 
money  for  the  support  of  the  navy  had  for  many  years  been 
levied  on  ports  and  maritime  counties.  Encouraged  by 
Laud,  Charles  extended  the  dues  to  the  whole  country. 

Resistance  became  general  ;  and  a  Buckinghamshire 
gentleman,  one  John  Hampden,  who  had  previously  done 
the  cause  of  democracy  similar  service,  refused  to  pay  the 
sums  demanded.  His  name  rang  through  England,  and 
everywhere  his  refusal  was  acclaimed.  Then  another  series 
of  events  further  embarrassed  the  king.  Laud  had  for  years 
been  trying  to  stamp  out  the  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism  of 
Scotland,  and  to  substitute  for  it  his  own  Romanised 
Anghcism.  At  last  the  Scots  rose  in  definite  rebellion.  The 
royal  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Forth,  but,  nothing  daunted,  the 
Scots  leader,  Leslie,  marched  towards  the  border.  Charles 
crossed  the  Tweed,  to  find  the  Scots  army  camped  on  the  hill 
of  Dunse  Law  and  ready  for  battle. 

Wars  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money ;  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  king's  fiscal  relations  with  his  subjects 
forced  him  to  temporise.  He  made  sundry  concessions  and 
then  came  home  ;  and  after  eleven  years  of  governing  on  his 
own  authority  he  summoned  a  parliament  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  grant  him  money  to  fight  his  Scotch  subjects. 
England  underwent  the  stir  and  contest  of  a  general  election  ; 
and  Robert  Blake  was  returned  as  member  for  Bridgewater. 
His  parliamentary  career  was  short,  for  the  parliament  lasted 
only  three  weeks.  Its  members  told  Charles  plainly  that 
redress  of  grievances  must  precede  any  grant  of  suppfies; 
and  they  refused  definitely  to  vote  money  for  a  Scots  war. 
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So  the  king  dissolved  them  and  they  returned  home  to 
increase  the  discontent  of  their  constituents.  Confusion 
followed  their  dismissal.  The  Scots  threatened  to  march 
south  and  occupied  Newcastle  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions. 
Thousands  of  sober  English  citizens  prepared  for  armed 
revolt.  The  apprentices  of  London  had  the  time  of  their 
lives  in  mobbing  Laud  and  breaking  up  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  The  royal  army  itself  was  in  mutinous  mood. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  call  another  parliament ;  and 
so  what  was  later  known  as  the  Long  Parliament  was 
summoned  in  1640  and  sat  until  April  20th,  1653. 

Blake  was  not  a  member  of  this  Long  Parliament ;  and  so 
he  had  to  receive  in  Bridgewater  news  concerning  its  first 
session.  This  will  have  been  much  to  his  liking.  The  new 
parliament  set  itself  to  redress  past  injustices ;  and  before  long 
processes  which  it  set  in  motion  had  released  many  Puritans 
and  patriots  from  unmerited  captivity,  and  had  brought  Laud 
to  the  Tower  and  Strafford  to  the  block.  Royalists  and 
democrats  alike  set  themselves  to  rectify  abuses  ;  and  a  wise 
king  might  have  saved  the  situation  by  encouraging  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead  to  work  out  together  the  salvation  of  the 
realm.  But  the  luckless  Charles  became  an  instrument  of 
disruption  ;  and  before  long  the  Commons  were  divided 
against  themselves.  A  rebelUon  in  Ireland  made  the  cleavage 
definite.  Royalists  maintained  that,  especially  since  the 
rebels  were  Roman  Catholics,  even  Puritans  should  recognise 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  giving  the  king  a  standing  army  to 
put  them  down.  But  the  Puritans  were  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  rebellion  was  not  part  of  a  Papal  plot,  and  they 
feared  lest  a  standing  army  under  royal  control  might  be 
used  against  themselves.  For  them  the  real  enemy  was 
Charles  ;  and  on  November  22nd,  1641,  they  moved  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  grand  remonstrance,  instinct 
with  criticism  and  distrust.  Their  proposal  was  passed  only 
by  eleven  votes  ;  and  this  result  was  virtually  a  triumph  for 
the  king.  All  that  was  necessary  to  consolidate  that  triumph 
was  good  faith  and  a  reasonable  respect  for  the  privileges  of 
the  people.  It  began  to  look  as  though  at  last  he  had  learnt 
his  lesson,  for  he  selected  as  his  confidential  advisers  con- 
stitutionalists like  Falkland.  But  almost  at  once  his  habitual 
duplicity  asserted  itself.  To  the  chagrin  of  his  new  advisers 
he  sent  secretly  the  Attorney-general  to  impeach  Hampden 
and  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  whom  he 
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desired  to  wreak  personal  revenge,  and  lie  even  himself  led 
soldiers  to  the  House  to  seize  his  enemies.  They  had  left 
before  his  arrival. 

His  folly  entirely  changed  the  balance  of  the  situation. 
By  breaking  faith  even  with  his  own  supporters  he  had 
revealed  deeps  of  duplicity  past  all  sounding.  Increasing 
confidence  reverted  to  widespread  opposition.  London 
took  up  arms.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  violent 
resolutions.  As  the  news  spread,  sturdy  Puritan  fighting 
men  hurried  from  the  provinces  to  reinforce  the  trainbands. 
The  king  was  hooted  and  threatened.  His  very  palace  was 
surrounded  by  infuriated  citizens,  who  shewed  a  disposition 
to  invade  the  royal  chamber.  There  was  much  talk  of 
making  Charles  a  prisoner  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
people.  In  sheer  fear  he  fled  from  London  and  negotiated 
with  his  enemies  from  a  distance.  The  Commons  refused  to 
be  content  with  anything  less  than  his  entire  surrender  of  all 
the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Whether  it 
was  the  making  of  peers  or  the  ruling  of  the  army,  the  lower 
House  demanded  complete  transfer  to  themselves  of  the 
royal  power.  Such  demands  were  extreme.  But  what  was 
the  alternative  ?  The  large  majority  of  the  English  people 
desired  a  king,  and  a  republic  was  out  of  the  question.  There 
was  no  royal  personage  capable  of  taking  the  throne  and 
ruling  constitutionally.  So  Charles  must  still  be  king.  But 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  only  safe  when  he  was 
deprived  of  personal  power,  for  Charles  never  kept  a  promise 
that  worked  out  to  his  own  disadvantage.  Hence  the  extreme 
demand.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  both 
sides  made  preparation  for  war  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  a 
tempestuous  summer  day,  August  23rd,  1642,  the  king 
unfurled  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Tke  Beginning  of  tlie  Civil  War 


MANY  a  good  man  and  true  felt  himself  compelled  to 
enlist  under  the  standard  of  Charles  ;  and  many  men 
of  God  were  Cavaliers.  It  was  not  that  all  recruits 
to  the  royal  ranks  approved  the  royal  policy  ;  but 
loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the  Established  Church  joined 
with  conservatism  of  temperament  and  suspicion  of  all  change 
demanded  by  men  more  progressive,  to  compel  them  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  Charles.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  armies  did  little  credit  to  the  cause 
they  espoused.  Cromwell  spoke  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
parliament  regiments  as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serving 
men  out  of  place  ;  and  though  the  ordinary  Cavalier  troopers 
could  hardly  be  described  in  these  terms  their  superiority 
took  a  little  finding  out.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  that 
the  army  of  Charles  included  far  more  English  gentlemen  of 
the  hard  riding  and  straight  shooting  type  ;  and  though  most 
of  these  had  never  smelt  an  enemy's  powder  it  did  not  take 
long  to  turn  them  into  first  class  fighting  men.  Hence  it  is 
little  matter  for  surprise  that  the  first  incidents  of  the  war 
were  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  cause. 

Robert  Blake  must  have  foreseen  this,  for  no  element  of 
the  situation  will  have  escaped  his  attention.  But  he  had  no 
choice  save  to  join  the  parliamentary  army.  The  psychology 
of  his  attitude  is  suggestive  and  even  interesting.  For  all 
his  humility  the  Puritan  believed  that  man  was  great  enough 
to  be  capable  of  communing  with  God  and  judging  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  so  he  proclaimed  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  duty  of  private  judgement.  Men  to  whom  God 
Himself  had  entrusted  this  duty  were,  in  the  convictions  of 
men  like  Blake,  not  entitled  to  bow  the  knee  to  priest  or 
prince  ;   and   the  very   sacredness   of   this  responsibility  so 
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dignified  ordinary  folk  that  the  Puritan  was  also  of  necessity 
a  democrat.  So  Blake  and  his  spiritual  fellows  were  found 
in  the  parliamentary  ranks.  Men  of  his  education  cannot 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  current  Puritanism,  and 
they  must  have  been  very  dissatisfied  with  many  Puritans. 
But  they  had  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the  good  cause 
and  indifferent  adherents  to  it.  Further,  some  of  them  may 
have  seen  that  the  very  demerits  of  Puritanism  tend  to  make 
it  capable  of  inspiring  democratic  revolutions.  It  is  not 
catholic  in  temper  nor  conciliatory  in  tone ;  and  hence  it  has 
definiteness  and  inspires  certainty.  It  is  harsh  and  imperious 
in  many  of  its  demands  ;  and  revolutions  and  rosewater  have 
no  affinity.  It  is  mystical  spiritually  and  clear  ethically  and 
politically  ;  and  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  always  done 
by  the  practical  mystics.  It  has  no  genius  for  compromise  ; 
and  so  its  work  is  generally  thorough.  The  England  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  called  aloud  for  both  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  Puritanism  ;  and  Blake  and  many  a  brother  in 
belief  counted  that  he  did  God  service  when  he  drew  his 
sword  for  the  parliament  and  against  the  king. 

Little  concerning  Blake's  part  early  in  the  war  is  certain, 
except  that  he  fought  and  that  he  was  forty-two  years  old 
when  he  took  to  the  life  of  a  soldier.  Royalist  historians 
later  credited  him  with  raising  a  troop  locally;  but  the 
militia  regiments  of  Somersetshire  followed  the  lead  of  their 
commanders,  Sir  John  Horner  and  Colonel  Popham,  and 
became  at  once  part  of  the  parliamentary  army.  So  it  is 
possible  that  the  only  local  men  available  were  already 
enlisted.  But,  however  that  may  have  been,  records 
soon  reveal  Blake  as  a  captain  doing  honourable  service 
in  the  West  of  England ;  and  his  skill  and  prowess 
make  one  bright  spot  in  the  unfortunate  first  experiences  of 
the  parliament  troops.  At  the  outset  these  troops  were 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  accorded 
leadership,  partly  because  of  his  continental  military  repu- 
tation, and  partly  because  he  was  an  earl.  English  democrats 
are  never  quite  above  the  suspicion  of  snobbery  ;  and  the 
chief  appointment  went  first  to  rank  and  reputation  rather 
than  to  efficiency.  For  this  the  popular  cause  had  to  pay 
almost  at  once.  When  Charles  was  at  his  mercy  and  one 
battle  would  have  concluded  the  war,  Essex  hesitated.  His 
hesitation  gave  the  king  a  moral  advantage  ;  and  encouraged 
by   such  indecision  troops  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  royal 
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ranks  and  Charles  felt  justified  in  marching  towards  London. 
When  it  was  too  late  Essex  attacked  him  at  Edgehill,  near 
Banbury  ;  and  a  drawn  battle  worked  to  the  second  profit  of 
Charles.  Then  it  was  the  king's  turn  to  hesitate.  Had  he 
pressed  forward  to  London  success  seemed  certain.  But 
distracted  by  varying  counsels  he  settled  down  at  Oxford. 
Soon  Reading  and  even  Brentford  had  yielded  to  the  royal 
arms,  and  gay  Cavaliers  began  to  talk  of  the  speedy  capture 
of  the  metropoHs.  But  the  citizen  soldiers  of  London  joined 
the  main  parliamentary  army,  and  Charles  had  to  return  to 
Oxford,  whence  he  controlled  the  midlands.  As  the  months 
passed  his  lieutenants  in  the  north  and  east  reported  marked 
progress  ;  and  in  May,  1643,  the  extreme  west  was  roused 
by  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  who  called  all  loyal  Cornishmen  to 
arm  themselves  for  the  king  and  repel  the  advance  of  Lord 
Stamford  on  Launceston.  Blake  was  in  an  important  engage- 
ment at  Bodmin  ;  and  at  the  hotly  contested  battle  of 
Landsdown  he  fought  so  well  that  his  general,  Sir  William 
Waller,  was  moved  to  notice  of  his  bravery.  Not  long  after 
he  was  ordered  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Bristol. 

This  was  a  parlous  task  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  defenders 
will  not  have  risen  as  they  realised  that  Hampden's 
death  on  Chalgrove  field  was  only  one  of  innumerable 
disasters  that  were  overtaking  the  democratic  cause.  But 
Bristol  was  both  the  key  of  the  west  country  and  the  second 
city  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  so  Blake  had  every  incentive  to  do 
his  best.  To  him  Colonel  Fiennes,  the  commander,  entrusted 
the  charge  of  Prior's  Hill,  a  fort  in  the  outer  line  of  defences, 
covering  a  main  road,  walled  and  moated,  and  boasting  three 
modest  pieces  of  artillery.  Personal  bravery  was  not  the 
strongest  point  of  Blake's  superior  officer  ;  and  the  worthy 
colonel  was  much  alarmed  when  he  knew  that  Prince  Rupert 
and  Prince  Maurice,  two  of  the  ablest  of  the  Royalist 
generals,  were  advancing  on  him  with  twenty  thousand  troops. 
He  himself  had  only  about  two  thousand  regular  troops  in 
an  ill-defended  city,  so  he  may  be  excused  in  that  he  found 
unwelcome  a  summons  to  surrender,  which  came  to  him  one 
Sunday  morning.  The  attacking  party  took  up  headquarters 
at  Clifton  ;  and  soon  they  had  embarked  on  a  somewhat 
spectacular  programme  of  display,  devised  to  overawe  alike 
garrison  and  citizens.  Uneasy  defenders  had  vision  of  stray 
bodies  of  Royalist  troops  reconnoitring  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  crack  of  musketry  shewed  that  some  little  affair  of  out- 
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posts  was  in  progress.  Monday  morning  was  devoted  by  the 
two  princes  to  a  demonstration  of  their  potentiahties.  In 
two  Hnes  and  in  battle  order  the  RoyaHst  army  displayed 
itself  ;  but  the  defenders  refused  to  be  intimidated.  Some- 
thing more  definite  had  therefore  to  be  done.  During  the 
afternoon  some  rising  ground  opposite  Prior's  Hill  was 
fortified  by  hastily  erected  breastwork  ;  and  when  night  fell 
heavy  artillery  was  dragged  within  this  shelter.  From 
twelve  onwards  the  cannon  were  fired,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  most  of  the  heavier  of 
Rupert's  guns.  Blake  and  his  handful  of  men  could  not 
offer  any  effective  reply ;  but  their  grape-shot  whistled 
through  the  night  and  proclaimed  alertness. 

The  royal  cannonading  did  little  harm  ;  but  an  assault 
next  day  was  a  more  serious  matter.  The  attack  was  well 
planned  and  it  was  made  simultaneously  on  the  inner  works 
and  the  outer  ports.  The  king's  troops  advanced  on  the  city 
in  six  lines,  two  of  which  were  armed  with  muskets,  one  with 
burning  pikes  and  another  with  hand-grenades.  The  first 
ranks  carried  fagots  and  the  second  had  cartloads  of  earth 
with  which  they  intended  to  fill  the  ditch.  They  made  a 
brilliant  frontal  charge,  and  a  flying  cavalry  squadron 
appeared  before  the  Frome  gate  with  the  hope  of  attacking 
the  defenders  from  behind.  But  their  courage  and  strategy 
were  alike  vain.  The  assault  was  repelled  at  every  point. 
Blake  had  a  hot  time  of  it,  for  two  half-cannon  battered  the 
crazy  and  ancient  battlements  of  his  little  fort.  They  made 
their  impression  and  one  of  his  three  modest  fieldpieces  was 
put  out  of  action.  But  he  held  his  own,  and  when  night  fell 
he  was  still  in  position. 

A  short  night  brought  an  early  sunrise  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  Rupert  tried  to  pierce  the  outer  defences  at  a  point 
between  Prior's  Hill  and  the  next  fortified  position.  Blake 
and  his  handful  of  musketeers  were  ready,  and  their  fire  so 
harassed  the  prince's  flank  that  orders  were  given  for  his 
fortress  to  be  silenced.  Captained  by  Lord  Grandison,  a 
strong  body  of  Royalist  troops  advanced  as  far  as  the  Prior's 
Hill  ditch,  but  they  met  with  such  resistance  that  they  could 
get  no  further.  Before  long  Blake's  ammunition  began  to 
give  out.  He  shewed  his  resource  by  ordering  his  less 
skilful  marksmen  to  give  their  powder  and  shot  to  others 
more  capable,  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  hurling  stones  at 
the  enemy.     Once  an  attacking  officer  had  to  be  driven  back 
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from  the  palisades.  Later,  another  had  reached  the  hne 
before  he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  But  still  Blake's  men 
were  equal  to  their  task  ;  and  when  for  the  twentieth  time 
they  had  repelled  their  foes,  their  leader,  greatly  daring,  took 
the  offensive.  To  the  amazement  of  his  besiegers  he  had 
the  drawbridge  lowered  ;  and  almost  at  once  Blake  and  his 
intrepid  followers  were  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  at  the 
ditch.  Lord  Grandison  was  disabled.  The  officer  who  took 
his  place  received  a  bullet  in  the  head  ;  and  soon  the 
Royalists  fell  back  and  Blake  collected  his  men  and  retired 
in  good  order,  triumphant.  His  sense  of  triumph  was 
not  for  long.  The  gathering  dark  found  the  city  garrison 
fully  capable  of  continuing  their  resistance ;  but  before 
midnight  Colonel  Fiennes  had  surrendered  on  the  under- 
standing that  his  troops  should  be  allowed  to  depart  without 
their  arms.  Blake  could  not  beUeve  the  news  ;  and  as  he 
was  not  informed  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  refused  to 
give  in.  Rupert  threatened  to  have  him  hanged  on  the  spot ; 
but  he  did  not  abandon  Prior's  Hill  until  the  next  day,  when 
trustworthy  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render compelled  him  to  yield.  Colonel  Fiennes  was  court- 
martialled  later  for  cowardice,  and  received  a  death  sentence, 
which  was  not,  however,  carried  out. 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Defence  of  Lyme 


THE  news  of  Rupert's  capture  of  Bristol  brought  panic 
to  the  parliamentarians,  military  and  civil ;  and  in 
London  "  a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of  substantial 
citizens"  thronged  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  clamoured  for  peace.  One  more  decisive  victory  would 
have  left  parliament  little  alternative  ;  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  for  marching  on  London  at  once.  But  Charles  wished 
his  forces  in  the  north  and  west  to  be  united  before  he  risked 
all  on  such  a  hazard  ;  and  as  Gloucester,  being  in  the  hands 
of  parliament  troops,  was  the  great  obstacle  to  such  a  union 
he  decided  that  its  capture  was  his  next  duty.  While  the 
siege  absorbed  the  royal  army,  the  Roundhead  troops 
recovered  tone  and  rallied  completely.  Ultimately  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  London  marched  westwards  as  part  of  the 
army  of  Essex,  and  as  they  drew  near  Gloucester  the 
intimidated  Charles  gave  up  all  idea  of  taking  the  city.  Soon 
two  happenings  had  restored  prestige  to  the  democratic  arms. 
The  first  was  a  drawn  battle  near  Newbury.  The  second, 
fraught  with  mihtary  consequences  at  once  and  rehgious  and 
civil  results  later,  was  a  treaty  between  the  opponents  of 
Charles  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Authentic  information  concerning  Blake's  movements  is 
lacking  until  we  find  him  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  and  attempting  to  control  Bridgewater  in 
the  interests  of  the  parliament.  With  the  help  of  part  of 
Popham's  regiment  of  militia  he  easily  occupied  the  town 
itself ;  but  the  castle  with  its  forty  guns  was  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists,  whose  numbers  were  equal  to  his  own. 
Blake  lacked  artillery  and  supplies  ;  and  as  the  citizens, 
fearful  of  both  parties,  cultivated  impartiality  as  a  fine  art,  he 
had  to  leave  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     There 


was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  Httle  seaside 
town  of  Lyme,  whither  he  had  been  ordered  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  defenders  under  Colonel  Ceely. 

When  all  was  ready  for  departure  an  unexpected  blow 
tried  him  sorely.  His  younger  brother  Samuel,  a  gallant  but 
imprudent  soldier,  heard  that  a  Royalist  recruiting  captain 
was  busy  in  the  Bridge  water  district.  His  duty  was  to 
inform  Robert  and  so  allow  his  superior  officer  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  regarding  the  enemy ;  but  as  the 
captain  had  with  him  only  one  junior,  Samuel  Blake  rode 
after  them.  He  was  killed  in  the  subsequent  quarrel.  When 
the  news  came  to  Bridgewater  no  one  dared  to  tell  Colonel 
Blake  ;  but  at  length  in  reply  to  questions  he  was  told  what 
had  happened.  At  first  the  soldier  in  him  asserted  himself, 
and  he  said  sternly,  "  Sam  had  no  business  there  ! "  But 
there  was  strain  and  perhaps  even  pose  in  his  demeanour. 
The  brother  succeeded  to  the  soldier  and  he  withdrew  alone 
to  a  quiet  room,  where  he  was  heard  amid  his  outburst  of 
grief  to  say  :  ''  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth."  When  he 
emerged  from  solitude  he  had  conquered  the  emotional 
phases  of  his  trouble  ;  and  then  and  later  he  shewed  the 
quality  of  his  grief  by  acting  as  a  father  to  Samuel's  children. 
He  had  no  leisure  for  tears.  Lyme  was  being  threatened  by 
a  vastly  superior  force  ;  and  he  hastened  to  report  himself 
for  duty  to  Colonel  Ceely,  its  governor. 

It  is  not  on  first  consideration  obvious  why  a  little  fishing 
port  with  about  a  thousand  inhabitants  should  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  defence  or  attack.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  position  of  Lyme.  Its  harbour  though  small  was 
the  only  place  of  refuge  for  some  miles  of  an  inhospitable 
coast.  Hence  it  had  possible  value  as  a  receiving-place  for 
arms  and  other  supplies  so  often  conveyed  to  the  royal 
troops  from  France  and  Holland.  Then  storms  sometimes 
blew  into  its  shelter  vessels  belonging  to  London  merchants  ; 
and  since  many  of  these  merchants  were  Roundheads, 
Lyme  in  the  hands  of  Charles  would  have  become  a  centre 
for  their  spoliation.  Further,  contending  forces  must  fight 
somewhere  ;  and  since  the  town  fronted  the  sea  in  the 
narrow  valley  between  two  hills  it  was  a  good  place  to 
defend.  Indeed,  when  Blake  reached  Lyme  its  position 
constituted  its  chief  advantage.  Its  artificial  defences  were 
woefully  weak  ;  and  the  newly  arrived  commander  at  once 
strengthened  and  defended  these  defences,  arranged  outposts 


and  ofganised  a  collecting  of  supplies.  Success  attended  liis 
efforts.  Moreover,  in  the  Channel  a  parliamentary  fleet  was 
cruising  under  orders  to  assist  the  Lyme  garrison  if  necessary. 
So  the  little  town  was  before  long  reasonably  secure  ;  and 
perhaps  on  the  morning  when  Prince  Maurice's  troops 
appeared  on  the  sunht  heights,  shouting  joyously  at  sight  of 
the  sea,  Blake  felt  sufficiently  at  ease  to  recollect  a  classic 
parallel. 

The  defenders  could  count  at  most  upon  a  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  Prince  Maurice  had  at  the  very  least  two 
or  three  times  that  number.  As  a  result  of  this  superiority 
the  Royalists  soon  captured  the  outposts  ;  but  when  they 
attacked  the  town  itself  they  were  repulsed  so  often  that  at 
last  Maurice  had  to  compel  his  men  to  the  charge  by  pistol 
shots  from  behind.  Even  then  they  were  soon  in  flight ; 
and  while  Charles  was  expecting  to  receive  at  any  hour  news 
of  the  capture  of  the  "little  vile  fishing  town,"  Prince 
Maurice  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  regular  siege.  He 
would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  place  to  Ceely  and 
Blake  ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honour.  Maurice  felt  he 
must  sustain  his  even  though  the  whole  Cavalier  cause 
halted  ;  so,  obstinate  and  angry,  he  did  his  best  and  his 
bravest.  Royal  batteries  sprang  up ;  and  nearly  every 
citizen  who  possessed  a  garden  found  his  choicest  plots 
disturbed  by  hand-grenades.  But  the  defenders  were 
heartened  by  the  arrival  of  two  parliamentary  war-ships, 
which  brought  supplies  and  even  landed  a  naval  brigade. 
Some  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  early 
one  evening  Maurice's  troops  attempted  a  great  surprise. 
When  the  conflict  was  over  the  prince  had  lost  five  hundred 
men,  and  he  and  all  his  following  were  discouraged  and 
disorganised. 

Among  their  dead  was  a  certain  Colonel  Blewett,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  when  he  joined  the  besiegers 
had  been  told  that  the  town  would  be  taken,  seemingly  as  a 
mere  matter  of  exercise,  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Maurice  sent  to  Blake  begging  from  him  the  corpse  of  his 
friend.  Blake  at  once  ordered  that  the  body  should  be 
found,  washed,  shrouded  and  coffined.  In  the  meantime  he 
sent  to  Maurice  a  suggestion  that  in  exchange  he  might  be 
disposed  to  offer  a  Puritan  gentleman  his  troops  had  taken 
prisoner  when  engaged  on  non-military  business.  "  Keep 
the  dead  body  if  you  like,"  was  the  tenor  of  the  prince's 
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reliisal.  A  lesser  man  than  Blake  might  have  been  angered 
into  taking  his  enemy  at  his  word  ;  but  Blake  accompanied 
Colonel  Blewett's  clay  to  within  speaking  distance  of  those 
who  came  for  it.  He  was  in  no  amiable  frame  of  mind  ;  and 
twirling  contemptuously  his  somewhat  scanty  moustache  he 
asked  :  "  Have  you  any  command  to  pay  for  the  shroud  and 
cofhn  ?  "  The  bearers  had  not.  "  Nevertheless,  take  them," 
said  the  irritated  colonel ;  ''we  are  not  so  poor  but  that  we 
can  give  them  to  you." 

The  failure  of  one  attempted  surprise  did  not  deter  the 
Cavaliers  from  essaying  another.  Blake  heard  of  their  plans 
and  trapped  them  into  an  ambush  in  the  tortuous  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  little  town.  Four  hundred  Royalist  soldiers 
found  themselves  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  wherein  they 
were  assailed  also  by  everyone  who  had  a  guu,  firing  it  from 
a  window  or  a  doorway.  The  streets  literally  ran  with 
blood,  the  ways  were  choked  with  dead  bodies,  and  not  a 
man  of  Maurice's  four  hundred  went  back  to  tell  how  they 
had  fared.  Most  of  them  died  lighting,  and  the  remainder 
yielded  themselves  prisoners. 

Ceely  and  Blake  will  have  found  such  victories  exhilarating 
despite  the  price  the  defenders  also  had  to  pay ;  but  very 
soon  exhilaration  gave  way  to  aj)prehension,  for  it  looked  as 
though  the  garrison  might  be  starved  out.  Their  ammunition 
was  being  used  up  ;  and  the  end  of  their  store  of  flour  was 
in  sight.  Maurice  kept  too  close  a  watch  for  forays  on  the 
country-side  to  be  practicable.  So  the  parliament  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
Roundheads.  Ragged,  and  indeed  almost  naked,  pinched 
and  dispirited,  the  gallant  company  eagerly  scanned  the  sea 
day  after  day,  for  they  knew  that  parliament  was  sending 
them  relief.  One  evening  the  failing  light  gave  them  a 
glimpse  of  what  seemed  a  friendly  ship  near  Portland  Point. 
That  night  wistful  men  strained  tired  eyes  through  the  dark  ; 
and  more  than  one  declared  he  saw  the  rise  and  droop  of 
lights  in  the  offing.  Morning  turned  faith  to  vision.  The 
increasing  light  revealed  first  the  longed-for  fleet,  and  then 
laden  boats  making  for  the  shore.  They  brought  food  and 
other  stores,  but  when  the  sailors  saw  the  plight  of  the 
garrison  they  realised  that  all  parliament  had  sent  could 
afford  but  scanty  provision.  The  people  must  help  the 
people.  After  conference  with  their  mates,  the  rowers 
returned  again  and  again,  bringing  such  of  their  own  boots 
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and  clothes  as  they  could  spare,  and  conveying  also  some 
four  tons  of  bread  got  together  by  their  agreeing  to  go  on 
three-quarter  rations  for  the  next  four  months.  While  this 
programme  of  brotherhood  was  being  carried  through,  the 
defenders  were  in  hot  conflict  with  the  Cavaliers,  roused  to 
extraordinary  efforts  by  the  sight  of  the  relief  measures. 
Blake  tried  to  repeat  one  of  his  Prior  Hill  exploits  by  leaving 
cover  and  engaging  the  enemy  in  the  open.  It  was  a 
desperate  venture  j  and  Blake  was  so  severely  wounded  in 
the  foot  that  ever  afterwards  he  was  lame.  Two  other 
Roundhead  officers  were  killed  ;  and  the  funeral  of  one  of 
them  gave  Maurice's  troops  opportunity  for  so  ruthless  an 
attack  that  the  gutters  flowed  with  blood  and  the  town 
water  ran  red. 

The  crisis  of  the  fight  could  not  be  long  deferred.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  landed  secretly  three  hundred  of  his 
seamen  ;  and  the  next  day  the  fleet  moved  out  some  miles 
down  the  coast  and  fired  towards  the  cliffs.  Maurice  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  intended,  and  fearing  lest  he  was  to  be 
hemmed  in  between  the  garrison  and  sailors  landed  in  his 
rear,  he  sent  off  his  cavalry  and  even  some  of  his  foot  post 
haste  to  guard  the  shore.  Then,  feeling  it  was  now  or  never, 
he  hurled  the  remainder  of  his  army  on  Lyme  in  three 
successive  columns.  On  they  came  with  shouts  of  menace 
that  became  cries  of  triumph  when  they  had  half  the  town  in 
flames.  But  neither  Ceely  and  Blake  nor  their  followers 
feared  noise  or  fire,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  they  had  so 
often  repelled  the  enemy  that  Maurice's  troops  were  baffled 
and  weakened.  It  became  the  Roundheads'  turn  to  attack. 
They  had  anticipated  the  moment  and  their  plans  were 
ready.  Blake  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  enemy 
front  to  front  while  other  officers  charged  their  flanks.  The 
manoeuvre  was  too  much  for  the  Royalist  troops.  They 
fought  so  bravely  that  five  hundred  died  rather  than 
surrender ;  but  the  attacking  column  was  cut  through,  the 
Royalist  ranks  broke,  and  the  soldiers  fled  panic-stricken  to 
their  trenches.  So  ended  Maurice's  last  serious  attempt  to 
take  the  town.  Blake  and  his  colleagues  had  so  engaged  his 
troops  that  Essex  had  been  able  to  march  unmolested  from 
London  to  Dorset ;  and  as  Essex  drew  near  Lyme,  Prince 
Maurice,  broken  and  discredited,  fled  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  befall. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Defence  of  Taunton 


DURING  Blake's  brief  experience  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament a  certain  Oliver  Cromwell,  an  East  Anglian 
of  much  the  same  spiritual  and  social  stock  as  himself, 
had  been  among  his  fellow  members  ;  and  whether 
they  then  met  or  not,  since  those  days  he  had  heard  much 
about  Cromwell,  and  nearly  all  he  heard  will  have  been  to  his 
liking.  The  East  Anglian  had  joined  the  parliamentary 
army  ;  and  from  the  first  Cromwell  had  a  theory  that  Charles 
and  tyranny  could  only  be  beaten  by  men  of  God  and  good 
soldiers.  The  rabble  of  the  parliamentary  army  he  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory  from  a  spiritual  and  a  military  standpoint ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  he  used  all  his  exertions  and 
spent  his  own  money  freely  in  raising  a  corps  of  men  after 
his  own  heart.  Godliness  with  military  efficiency  was  the 
ideal  he  expressed  in  sentences  like  the  following  :  "  A  few 
honest  men  are  better  than  numbers"  :  "  I  had  rather  have  a 
plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what  he  fights  for  and 
loves  what  he  knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentleman  and  is 
nothing  else"  :  '*No  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve 
pence."  Genuine  godliness  he  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
qualification  for  public  service,  military  and  civil.  When  he 
appointed  an  officer  he  did  not  enquire  as  to  his  private 
income  and  social  position.  He  ascertained  whether  he 
was  religious,  whether  he  could  fight  and  whether  he  could 
lead  ;  and  wlien  he  welcomed  a  private  he  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  both  a  man  of  God  and  a  man  of  war. 

The  regiment  he  raised  on  these  principles  soon  earned 
the  name  of  Ironsides  ;  and  on  July  ist,  1644,  at  Marston 
Moor,  Cromwell's  following  so  routed  the  troopers  of  Prince 
Rupert  that  henceforward  their  military  reputation  was 
secure.    Their  success  killed  at  one  blow  all  RoyaUst  chances 
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In  the  north.  From  then  on  the  fortunes  of  Charles  were 
bound  up  with  his  western  army  ;  and  it  fell  to  Robert  Blake 
to  serve  the  democratic  cause  in  Somersetshire  by  an  amazing 
feat  of  military  genius. 

By  degrees  he  was  becoming  known  as  a  leader  of  forlorn 
hopes  ;  and  so,  when  the  Roundhead  authorities  decided 
first  to  capture  and  then  to  hold  the  town  of  Taunton,  the 
parliamentary  flying  column  was  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Pye,  with  Colonel  Blake  as  second  officer.  Taunton  had 
been  a  great  Royalist  stronghold  ;  and  the  town  was  of 
great  importance,  because,  since  there  was  no  other  convenient 
route  between  Exeter,  Bristol  and  Oxford,  it  lay  on  the  main 
line  of  communication  between  the  Royalist  armies  in  the 
west  and  the  midlands.  The  advance  of  Essex  had  caused 
the  main  body  of  its  garrison  to  be  withdrawn  for  service 
further  west.  So  a  demand  for  its  surrender  on  July  8th, 
1644,  met  with  acquiescence.  To  the  delight  of  a  large 
section  of  its  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  Puritan  in  sym- 
pathies, the  Royalist  troops  marched  out,  and  Pye  and  Blake 
and  their  followers  took  possession  without  the  firing  of  a 
shot.  A  short  time  after  Sir  John  Pye  was  ordered  elsewhere  ; 
and  for  nearly  twelve  months  Blake  as  sole  commander  had 
charge  of  the  defence  of  the  town.  He  must  have  expected 
attack  when  Charles  passed  westwards  in  pursuit  of  Essex ; 
and  as  Charles  returned  in  September,  flushed  with  victory, 
he  must  have  anticipated  an  assault  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  withstand.  But  to  his  relief  on  both  occasions, 
and  his  surprise  on  the  latter,  the  king  did  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  Taunton  as  a  strategic  centre.  Later  he 
realised  his  mistake  ;  and  a  Royalist  historian  wrote  that 
Blake's  defence  "  indeed  disappointed  all  our  hopes,  both  in 
men  and  money  in  that  great  county,  for  it  kept  4,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse  employed  nearly  all  the  summer  of  1645." 

But  the  quotation  anticipates.  Blake  had  many  an 
anxious  hour  in  making  it  possible.  Taunton  then,  as  now, 
practically  consisted  of  three  parallel  streets ;  and  it  also 
boasted  a  castle,  not  ill  provided  with  artillery  and  stores. 
Its  fortifications  were  so  weak  that  one  historian  says  it  had 
no  walls  at  all.  This  is  extremely  improbable  ;  and  in  any 
case  Blake's  energy  soon  provided  it  with  such  fortifications 
as  were  possible.  Then,  as  he  was  not  attacked,  he 
sallied  forth  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  to  the  assault  of  a 
minor  Royalist  stronghold,  once  at  least  to  the  very  walls  of 
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Exefer,  and  often  to  the  general  harassing  of  some  wing  of 
the  army  of  Charles,  and  the  capture  of  ammunition  and 
stray  supplies. 

All  this  meant  a  fearful  joy  ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such 
experiences  that  they  cannot  last  for  ever.  So,  although  the 
king  on  his  return  victorious  from  the  west  passed  Taunton 
by,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Blake  attempted  to  recapture  the 
town  for  the  royal  cause.  Colonel  Wyndham,  a  Bridgewater 
magnate,  whom  Charles  had  appointed  governor  of  the  town, 
was  drawn  to  his  task  by  both  private  and  public  enmity  ; 
and  Blake  was  offered  by  him  the  alternatives  of  surrender 
or  destruction.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  realise  the  extent  to 
which  Blake  was  sustained  by  his  personal  relations  with 
God  and  a  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Puritan  cause. 
So  his  retort  to  Wyndham's  demand  for  surrender  is  par- 
ticularly illuminating.  ''These,"  ran  the  despatch,  " are  to 
let  you  know  that,  as  we  neither  fear  your  menaces  nor  accept 
your  proffer,  so  we  wish  you,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  desist 
from  all  overtures  of  the  like  nature  unto  us,  who  are 
resolved,  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  to  maintain  the 
quarrel  we  have  undertaken,  and  doubt  not  but  the  same 
God  who  hath  hitherto  protected  us  will,  e'er  long,  bless  us 
with  an  issue  answerable  to  the  justness  of  our  cause  ; 
however,  to  him  alone  shall  we  stand  or  fall." 

Wyndham's  first  effective  response  to  this  message  was  a 
display  of  his  forces  in  the  eastern  meadows  ;  and  Blake, 
fearing  lest  this  demonstration  might  encourage  Cavalier 
residents  to  rebellion,  sent  out  troops  which  compelled  the 
Royalist  forces  to  retire.  Their  leader  then  decided  on 
Fabian  tactics.  He  blockaded  the  town  so  effectively  that 
for  months  the  supply  of  provisions  from  outside  was  fitful. 
Finally  it  all  but  ceased,  and  the  garrison  had  to  face  want  of 
food.  The  Cavalier  general,  Lord  Goring,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Salisbury ;  and  help  from  him  would  have 
assisted  Wyndham  to  victory.  But  carousing  and  quarrelling 
with  his  friends  was  more  to  his  taste  than  military  efficiency  ; 
and  his  slackness  allowed  a  foreign  parliamentary  officer 
named  Vandruske  to  slip  past  his  fiank  with  a  squadron  of 
horse.  To  Blake's  relief,  Vandruske  joined  forces  with  him 
at  Taunton  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  combined  troops 
had  driven  Wyndham  back  to  Bridgewater  and  were  making  in 
all  directions  successful  sallies  that  roused  all  Roundheads  to 
great  gladness  and  a  more  stubborn  resistance. 
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This  was  so  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Royalists  that  in  the 
early  spring  they  determined  to  besiege  Taunton  in  earnest. 
The  Puritan  attack  on  Weymouth  had  drawn  Lord  Goring 
westwards.  He  had  been  repelled  ;  and,  greatly  discomfited, 
his  violent  rabble  had  overrun  Somersetshire,  exulting  in 
robbery  and  rapine.  Their  violence  drove  into  Taunton 
numerous  non-combatants  to  whom  Blake  could  not  refuse 
shelter  ;  and  this  increase  of  population  multiplied  the  risks 
of  starvation  under  a  successful  blockade.  Internal  dissensions 
delayed  the  second  attack  of  the  Royalist  forces  ;  but  ultim- 
ately Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  outside  Taunton  with  eight 
hundred  horse,  two  thousand  two  hundred  foot,  and  other 
troops.  Grenville  had  a  passion  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
town  ;  and  he  disobeyed  orders  by  refusing  to  move  towards 
Shaftesbury,  where  his  following  would  have  done  the  king 
better  service.  Since  his  superiors  could  not  persuade  him 
to  help  them  they  decided  to  help  him.  Sir  John  Berkeley 
and  Colonel  Wyndham  swelled  Grenville's  forces.  Sir  Joseph 
Wagstaffe  brought  all  Lord  Goring's  big  guns  and  the 
majority  of  his  foot  soldiers.  Their  idea  was  that  once 
Taunton  was  conquered,  Grenville  would  feel  himself  free  to 
join  Goring's  army,  which  could  then  march  east  and  occupy 
Sussex  and  Kent. 

These  plans  were  not  destined  to  fulfilment.  On  the  very 
day  when  his  resources  were  so  overwhelmingly  augmented 
Grenville  tried  to  take  a  small  outpost  five  miles  from 
Taunton.  A  marksman  signalled  him  out  ;  and  receiving 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  wound  he  was  hurried  away  from 
the  district.  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a  former  Lyme  enemy  of 
Blake,  took  the  leadership  thus  vacated.  Numerically,  his 
followers  were  out  and  out  superior  to  the  garrison  ;  but 
though  he  had  success  at  the  outposts,  and  managed  to 
pillage  or  batter  or  burn  many  of  the  outer  houses  of  the 
town,  the  castle  and  the  general  centre  of  Taunton  remained 
inviolate.  He  tried  many  a  clever  stratagem,  but  Blake  was 
as  cautious  as  he  was  courageous.  It  became  clear  that 
famine  was  the  only  ally  likely  to  ensure  a  Royalist  triumph. 
So  while  Berkeley's  troops  every  day  offered  battle  in  the 
outer  streets  they  also  directed  their  attention  to  strengthening 
the  cordon.  Let  them  prevent  all  supplies  from  entering  the 
town,  and  the  end  of  the  siege  seemed  in  sight. 

The  policy  of  starvation  so  tried  both  garrison  and  citizens 
that  Blake  sent  urgent  appeals  to  parliament  for  help.     Par- 
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liament  was  more  than  willing  to  assist.  But  there  were 
other  matters  on  hand  and  the  succour  of  Taunton  had  to 
tarry.  In  the  meantime,  when  under  cover  of  darkness 
Puritan  messengers  penetrated  to  the  beleaguered  town, 
Blake  could  often  read  their  letters  by  the  light  of  burning 
houses.  Day  and  night  cannon  balls  crashed,  arrows  tipped 
with  fire  came  hurtling  through  the  air,  and  Berkeley's  men 
were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  weakness  of 
organisation  or  resources.  But  lack  of  food  constituted  the 
most  definite  menace.  When  the  struggle  had  become  a 
memory,  a  local  poet  was  moved  to  verse  descriptive  of  the 
plight  of  the  besieged  : 

Our  bread  was  fourteen  pence  per  pound, 

And  all  things  sold  full  dear, 
Which  made  our  soldiers  make  short  meals, 

And  pinch  themselves  full  near. 

Our  beer  was  eighteen  pence  per  quart 

(As  for  a  truth  was  told) 
And  butter  eighteen  pence  per  pound 

To  Christians  there  was  sold. 

Those  who  pinched  themselves  full  near  were  not,  however, 
entirely  dispirited.  Indeed  hunger  at  a  certain  stage  incubates 
hilarity  ;  and  more  than  once  Blake  was  in  extraordinarily 
good  spirits.  He  had  notified  parliament  that  his  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  eat  their  horses ;  and  when  Berkeley 
almost  plaintively  suggested  he  would  do  better  to  yield 
rather  than  die  of  hunger,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  yet 
eaten  his  boots,  and  he  could  not  dream  of  giving  in  so  long 
as  he  had  so  excellent  a  dinner  to  fall  back  on.  Seventeenth 
century  sensitiveness  to  cruelty  to  animals  was  not  up  to 
later  standards ;  and  when  there  was  only  one  hog  in  the 
town,  tradition  credits  Blake  with  allowing  it  to  be  whipped 
at  different  places  so  that  the  besiegers  hearing  many  squeals 
might  credit  him  with  reserves  of  pork.  Then  once  when 
one  of  Berkeley's  messengers  came  to  the  town  ill  clad, 
Colonel  Blake  had  him  dressed  in  a  new  suit  and  sent  back 
to  impress  his  master  with  the  resources  of  his  enemies. 
But  however  Blake  lightened  the  strain  of  the  defence  it 
proved  almost  unbearable.  Yet  somehow  he  persisted,  until 
in  May  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  sent  to  his  relief  some  four  or 
five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Weld  en. 

When  the  relief  army  was  some  miles  from  Taunton  Sir 
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John  Berkeley,  assuming  they  were  the  advance  guard  of  the 
whole  parliamentary  forces,  felt  he  was  facing  his  last  chance 
of  capturing  the  town.  So  he  resolved  on  a  pretty  stratagem. 
One  night  half  his  following  marched  east.  The  next  day 
they  returned  and  pretended  to  attack  their  comrades. 
Berkeley's  hope  was  that  Blake  would  think  the  attacking 
party  was  a  section  of  the  relief  column,  and  so  would  come 
out  to  help  them,  and  thus  be  confronted  in  the  open  by  the 
whole  of  his  troops.  But  Blake  missed  certain  signals  that 
had  been  agreed  on  as  signs  of  the  approach  of  his  friends  ; 
and  so  Berkeley's  scheme  came  to  nothing.  This  so  angered 
the  Royalist  troops  that  with  fire,  and  sword,  and  musket, 
and  pike,  they  tried  to  storm  the  town.  They  managed  to 
burn  two  streets,  but  after  hard  fighting  they  were  repulsed. 

One  incident  of  the  repulse,  narrated  by  a  not  particularly 
veracious  chronicler,  is  worthy  of  attention  because  of  its 
quaintness.  A  certain  Bawdon,  a  grim  Puritan  officer,  had 
his  thumb  shot  off  during  the  combat.  Detached  or  other- 
wise, he  regarded  a  man's  thumb  as  personal  property  ;  and 
fearing  lest  the  Royalists  might  display  a  somewhat  morbid 
appetite  for  souvenirs  he  declared  roundly  that  the  rogues 
should  not  carry  it  away  with  them.  It  is  easier  to  lose  a 
thumb  than  to  find  it  during  a  battle  ;  but  Bawdon  searched 
diligently  for  his  missing  member  wliile  the  fight  was  still  in 
progress.  Unfortunately  for  him  a  Royalist  soldier  had  with 
characteristic  instinct  barricaded  himself  in  an  ale  house  ; 
and  there  he  sat,  scarcely  removed  from  the  carnage,  now 
drinking  and  now  taking  an  occasional  shot  out  of  the 
window.  In  a  evil  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Bawdon  ;  and 
lacking  all  sympathy  with  his  quest  he  fired  at  him  and  so 
slew  him.  The  occurrence  must  have  been  the  talk  of  the 
town  ;  but  a  few  days  later  it  and  all  minor  matters  were 
submerged  by  the  approach  of  Welden's  army  of  relief.  As 
it  drew  nearer  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  his  troops  fled  in  a 
panic.  Blake  ordered  his  men  out  to  harass  them  in  the  rear 
and  to  seize  the  arms  and  provisions  they  had  left  in  their 
hurry.  While  this  was  being  done  the  non-combatants 
crowded  the  church  of  St.  Mary  to  return  thanks  for  the 
Cavalier  retreat.  The  preacher  took  for  his  text :  "  I  am  the 
Lord  ;  I  change  not.  Therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not 
consumed."  Even  while  he  preached  men  ran  into  the 
sacred  building  and  shouted  in  ecstasy :  "  Deliverance ! 
deliverance  ! "     Welden's  advance  guard  was  at  one  of  the 
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town  gates.  The  congregation  yielded  to  unrestrained 
emotion.  Men  shouted.  Women  kissed  each  other.  Little 
children  were  not  alone  as  they  ran  about  in  an  abandon  of 
excitement.  All  this  was  too  much  for  the  good  Puritan 
minister.  Sternly  he  called  them  to  order.  Next  to  Blake 
no  one  had  more  authority  over  them.  All  were  silent  and 
knelt  as  he  offered  up  a  prayer  of  gratitude.  By  four  o'clock 
the  main  body  of  the  army  of  relief  was  in  the  town.  Blake 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  many  of  his  old  comrades  of 
Lyme  ;  and  after  the  habit  of  good  men  of  their  type  they 
are  sure  to  have  found  time  for  common  prayer  that  rendered 
thanks  for  so  great  a  mercy. 

May  nth,  the  day  of  relief,  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
days  in  the  history  of  Taunton  ;  and  all  sympathisers  with 
the  parliament  rejoiced  at  a  brave  stand  so  well  concluded. 
In  London  and  elsewhere  bonfires  were  lit  in  honour  of  the 
news.  A  day  of  national  thanksgiving  to  God  was  appointed, 
and  Blake  was  voted  five  hundred  pounds  and  the  garrison 
two  thousand.  Acute  men  were  seeing  that,  thanks  to  its 
engaging  so  many  Royalist  troops,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
dissensions  its  siege  had  fomented  among  their  leaders,  the 
defence  had  made  almost  certain  the  eventual  triumph  of  the 
parliament  cause.  Charles  himself  had  some  inkling  of  this, 
and  he  ordered  Lord  Goring,  instead  of  joining  the  troops 
under  his  own  command,  to  re-take  Taunton  as  one  item  of  a 
bold  forward  policy.  After  issuing  muddled  instructions  and 
so  causing  one  section  of  his  forces  to  fight  against  another 
to  their  mutual  hurt.  Goring  invested  the  town.  But  Welden 
was  in  Taunton  as  well  as  Blake  ;  and  the  two  leaders 
supported  each  other  in  assaults  and  many  deeds  of  bravery. 
Certain  of  their  Lyme  comrades,  drawn  by  stories  of  their 
prowess,  pierced  the  Cavalier  lines  and  brought  some  powder 
as  a  present.  Blake  to  do  them  honour  planned  a  grand 
sortie  ;  and  after  the  fight  was  over  four  hundred  brave 
Cavaliers  were  lying  dead.  Goring  continued  the  blockade 
and  swore  anew  his  oath  not  to  leave  Taunton  until  he  had 
captured  it.  But  elsewhere  the  parliamentary  cause  was 
sweeping  all  before  it ;  and  when  a  relief  army  under 
Fairfax  and  Massey  drew  near,  the  Cavaliers  fled  once  more, 
and  left  Blake  with  no  more  serious  duty  than  that  of  helping 
to  subdue  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


The  End  of  the  Civil  War 


WHILE  Blake  was  shut  up  in  Taunton  events  else- 
where had  been  moving  rapidly.  Oliver  Cromwell 
as  the  head  of  the  religious  and  political  party  called 
Independents  had  gained  greatly  in  influence.  He 
and  his  colleagues  "  conceived  that  every  Christian  congre- 
gation had,  under  Christ,  supreme  jurisdiction  in  things 
spiritual  ;  that  appeals  to  provincial  and  national  synods 
were  scarcely  less  unscriptural  than  appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  or  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  Popery,  Prelacy,  and 
Presbyterianism  were  merely  three  forms  of  one  great 
apostasy.  In  politics  the  Independents  were,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  their  time,  root  and  branch  men,  or,  to  use  the 
Idndred  phrase  of  our  own  time,  Radicals.  Not  content  with 
limiting  the  power  of  the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to 
erect  a  commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English 
polity."  Thanks  even  more  to  their  characters  than  to  their 
opinions,  they  became  not  the  largest  but  the  most  powerful 
faction  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  army  the  counsels  of 
Cromwell  were  destined  to  become  supreme.  In  the  later 
summer  of  1644  Charles,  still  smarting  under  the  defeat  of 
his  troops  at  Marston  Moor,  joined  Prince  Maurice  at 
Liskeard.  Between  them  they  hemmed  in  the  Roundhead 
forces  under  Essex.  The  parliamentary  horse  cut  a  way  out 
for  themselves,  but  the  foot  had  to  surrender  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  fled  to  London  by  sea.  This  untoward  incident  did 
not  increase  his  reputation.  Charles,  much  elated,  determined 
to  march  on  the  metropolis  ;  and  in  October  he  met  the 
victors  of  Marston  Moor  at  Newbury.  There  was  brave 
fighting  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  length  the  Royalist  forces 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  As  they  turned  Cromwell  saw 
that  a  charge  by  his  Ironsides  would  be  the  practical  ^nd  of 
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the  war ;  but  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Manchester,  his 
seniors  in  command,  would  not  allow  him  to  advance.  They 
were,  as  Cromwell  said,  "  afraid  to  conquer."  Where  he  was 
Radical  they  were  Whig.  Despite  all  Charles  had  done  they 
were  still  loyal  to  the  throne,  and  wished  simply  to  compel 
their  sovereign  to  rule  constitutionally.  Cromwell  regarded 
both  their  standpoint  and  their  tactics  as  fatal  bars  to  efficiency. 
For  him  war  was  war  ;  and,  said  he  :  "HI  met  the  king  in 
battle  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  king  as  at  another." 
Those  who  agreed  with  him  were  for  revolutionising  not 
only  the  policy  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  but  also  the  whole 
army  ;  and  they  energetically  seconded  his  statement,  that 
until  the  parliamentary  forces  were  new  modelled  ''they 
must  not  expect  any  notable  success  in  anything  they  went 
about."  The  agitation  bore  fruit ;  and  the  first  two  steps  in 
re-organisation  were  a  severing  of  the  tie  between  the  army 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  (which  had  hitherto 
confined  the  chief  commands  to  their  members),  and  a  large 
change  of  officers.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  which  brought  about  the  retirement  of 
Essex  and  Manchester  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  north,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  and  organisation  of  the  New  Model  army. 
Cromwell's  ideals  of  godliness  with  military  efficiency,  which 
had  proved  their  worth  in  his  Ironsides,  were  now  followed 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  twenty  thousand  "  honest "  men  were 
got  together.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  though  their  services 
would  not  be  necessary,  for  negotiations  for  peace  seemed 
not  unlikely  to  succeed.  But  Charles  thought  he  saw  the 
seeds  of  futility  in  the  New  Model  organisation  ;  and  further, 
his  supporters  in  Scotland  gained  a  notable  victory.  He 
therefore  broke  off  the  peace  negotiations,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed.  Charles  passed  to  the  midlands,  having  in 
mind  a  speedy  junction  with  the  Scottish  Royalists.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  followed  him  up.  Fortunately  Cromwell, 
though  a  member  of  parliament,  had  not  yet  been  superseded  ; 
and  as  the  two  armies  approximated  he,  to  the  great  delight 
and  much  shouting  of  the  troops  of  Fairfax,  brought  his 
Ironsides  to  join  them.  At  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
June  14th,  1645,  the  Royalists  and  Roundheads  came  face  to 
face.  Both  sides  were  eager  to  fight ;  and  Charles  and 
Cromwell  were  each  certain  of  victory.  "The  general," 
wrote  Cromwell  soon  after,  "  having  commanded  me  to  order 
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all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone  about  my  business,  but 
smile  out  to  God  in  praises  in  assurance  of  victory,  because 
God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are.     Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and  God  did  it." 

Ireton  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
troops,  Fairfax  captained  the  centre,  and  Cromwell  ranged 
his  Ironsides  on  the  left.  The  Koundheads  had  the  advantage 
of  position  ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  Prince  Rupert  opened  the 
battle  with  a  brilliant  uphill  cavalry  charge  that  routed 
Ireton  and  his  men.  Fairfax  in  the  centre  was  first  menaced 
by  a  single  volley ;  and  then  the  Royalists,  using  their 
muskets  as  clubs,  hurled  themselves  on  his  troops,  who  were 
quite  unable  to  withstand  them.  Slowly  they  yielded,  so 
that  all  depended  on  the  left  wing.  Fortunately  Cromwell 
was  there.  Opposing  his  Ironsides  were  cavalry  battalions 
they  had  routed  at  Marston  Moor,  and  these  were  meditating 
a  speedy  revenge  on  their  former  conquerors.  But  one 
charge  of  Cromwell's  following  shattered  their  dream  and 
soon  they  were  in  retreat.  This  left  the  Ironsides  free  to 
rescue  Fairfax  from  the  Royalist  foot,  who  were  having  it  all 
their  own  way.  Fiercely  they  fell  on  their  fiank,  and  the 
whole  tide  of  the  battle  was  turned.  Panic  seized 
the  royal  reserves,  and  they  fled.  Rupert  gallantly  tried 
to  rally  the  king's  forces,  and  Charles  appealed  for  '*  one 
charge  more."  But  their  appeals  were  in  vain.  Some  five 
thousand  royal  troops  threw  down  their  arms  ;  and  Charles 
fled  headlong  with  a  bare  two  thousand  sharing  his  retreat. 

It  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  war.  Fairfax  marched 
westwards  ;  and  his  march  soon  made  him  master  of  the 
west,  Blake  being  relieved  in  Taunton  as  a  mere  by-product 
of  victories  that  gave  Bristol,  Bridgewater  and  Langport  to 
the  Roundheads.  Scots  sympathisers  with  Charles  were 
defeated  at  Philiphaugh  ;  and  the  spring  of  1646  brought  the 
final  victory,  at  Stow,  over  the  few  troops  still  loyal  to  the 
king.  A  few  weeks  earlier  Blake  performed  his  last  exploit 
in  connection  with  the  war.  The  only  stronghold  anywhere 
near  Taunton  that  was  still  in  Royalist  hands  was  Dunster 
Castle,  a  virgin  fortress  crowning  a  hill  and  guarded  by  brave 
soldiers  in  the  last  throes  of  desperation.  Colonel  Blake 
marched  against  it  with  a  large  force.  For  some  time  his 
assaults  were  in  vain  ;  and  once  the  blockade  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Later  Fairfax,  who  had  just  captured  Barnstaple, 
sent  a  number  of  foot  soldiers  to  help  Blake,  a  mine  was  at 
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last  successfully    exploded,   and  through   the   breach  thus 
created  his  men  stormed  the  position. 

Soon  afterwards  Blake  was  returned  to  parhament  as 
member  for  Taunton.  This  involved  his  leaving  the  army  ; 
and  during  the  stirring  events  that  followed  he  seems  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  spectator.  Probably  after 
his  experience  of  military  command  he  found  it  difficult  to 
follow  any  especial  leader,  even  in  politics  ;  and  probably 
also  his  vision  was  often  confused.  "  Modern  England/' 
says  John  Richard  Green,  "the  England  among  whose 
thoughts  and  sentiments  we  actually  live,  began  with  the 
triumph  of  Naseby."  The  democratic  element  that  then 
came  definitely  into  English  life  was  never  afterwards  com- 
pletely banished  ;  but  there  were  to  be  many  seasons  of 
further  strife  and  confusion  before  civil  and  religious  liberty 
became  paramount  factors  in  the  national  life.  King  Charles, 
after  innumerable  chequered  experiences,  found  himself  a 
prisoner  guarded  by  parliamentary  commissioners.  The 
national  situation  was  complex.  Its  three  main  factors  were 
parhament,  the  New  Model  army,  and  the  king.  Despite  the 
influence  of  an  Independent  element,  parliament  was  con- 
trolled by  Presbyterian  influences,  and  was  obsessed  by  a 
desire  to  suffuse  every  sphere  of  authority  with  a  compulsory 
Presbyterianism.  The  army  on  the  other  hand  was  under 
Independent  influence,  and  was  therefore  clamorous  for 
liberty  of  conscience  and  a  wide  toleration.  "  From  brethren 
in  things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion  but  that  of 
light  and  reason."  Thus  Cromwell  had  earlier  spoken  ;  and 
although  just  then  he  was  outside  the  army  his  principles 
were  paramount.  Charles  watched  both  his  masters,  hoping 
their  strife  would  work  out  to  his  advantage.  But  he 
managed  his  affairs  badly.  The  Presbyterians,  speaking 
through  Parliament,  demanded  twenty  years'  command  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  abolition  of  Anglicanism  and  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism.  Charles,  thinking  he 
would  gain  by  delay,  rejected  their  terms.  The  army  had 
other  demands.  To  quote  Green  once  more  :  '^  For  the  last 
two  hundred  years  England  has  been  doing  little  more  than 
carrying  out  in  a  slow  and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of 
political  and  religious  reform  which  the  army  propounded  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War."  To  assist  their  cause  the  army 
took  possession  of  Charles.  Parliament  and  the  Presbyterians 
were  enraged  beyond  measure  ;  and  Cromwell,  who  had  all 
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along  been  endeavouring  to  mediate,  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  abuse  that  he  sought  refuge  with  the  army  and  accom- 
panied them  in  a  march  on  London.  Peace,  liberty  and 
toleration  were  their  desires  ;  and  despairing  of  parliament 
they  turned  to  King  Charles.  From  him  they  asked  the 
banishment  of  seven  of  their  leading  foes,  an  Act  of  Obhvion 
for  the  rest,  parliamentary  control  of  the  higher  State  offices 
and  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  repeal  of  Acts  enforcing  prayer 
book,  covenant,  and  church  attendance,  the  introduction  of 
triennial  parliaments,  redistribution  of  seats,  simplification 
of  legal  procedure,  and  the  abolition  of  innumerable  privileges 
working  to  the  detriment  of  the  common  people.  Charles 
with  incredible  fatuity  interpreted  these  demands  as  meaning 
that  the  army  could  do  nothing  without  his  aid  ;  and  it 
became  clear  that  he  aspired  to  the  role  of  arbitrator  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  parliament.  The  army  on  the  other 
hand  was  determined  to  arbitrate  between  Charles  and  the 
parliament.  A  London  mob  rose  in  the  interests  of  parHa- 
ment ;  and  the  army  had  once  more  to  march  on  London. 
The  king  might  then  have  made  terms  with  them,  but  he 
persisted  in  tactics  and  intrigue.  While  he  seemed  to  be 
negotiating  in  good  faith  with  Cromwell  and  the  army,  he 
was  encouraging  parliament  to  think  that  a  different  set  of  pro- 
posals did  not  lack  his  sympathy.  Secretly  his  agents  were 
fomenting  discontent  in  London  and  telling  his  Royalist 
supporters  to  get  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  In  Scotland 
his  ambassadors  were  offering  terms  and  urging  intervention 
on  his  behalf. 

The  army  knew  much  and  guessed  more  of  this,  and  a 
proposal  to  abolish  royalty  gained  overwhelming  support. 
Cromwell  was  against  this,  for  he  saw  the  difficulties  it  would 
create,  and  he  had  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  council  of 
officers  from  formally  discussing  it.  But  he  took  his  attitude 
at  the  risk  of  his  influence  and  indeed  of  his  life.  He  hoped 
against  hope  that  Charles  was  sincere  and  might  be 
reasonable.  But  suddenly  Charles  fled  from  the  custody  of 
the  army  and  so  revealed  his  bad  faith.  ''  The  king,"  came 
Cromwell's  verdict,  **  is  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great  under- 
standing, but  so  great  a  dissembler,  and  so  false  a  man,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted.'^ 

Charles  fled  to  the  guardianship  of  Colonel  Hammond, 
governor  of  Carisbrook  Castle  ;  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
he  negotiated  with  parliament  and  arranged  a  secret  treaty 
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with  Scotland.  The  treaty  bore  fruit  when,  after  Charles 
had  agreed  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  England,  a  Scots 
army  took  the  field  on  his  behalf.  Royalists  in  London,  the 
home  counties,  Wales  and  elsewhere  rose  ;  and  parliament 
shewed  every  sign  of  siding  with  the  king,  who  was  still  at 
Carisbrook.  Cromwell's  hopes  of  reconciliation  finally  faded. 
Before  he  and  his  fellows  marched  against  their  foes  they 
held  a  great  prayer  meeting  and  passed  the  following 
resolution :  ''  That  it  is  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  bring  us 
back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  mischief  he  has 
done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in 
this  poor  nation."  A  few  days'  fighting  served  to  subdue 
Royalist  sympathisers  in  London,  Wales,  and  the  rural 
districts  of  the  home  counties.  Then  Cromwell,  who  had 
just  captured  Pembroke,  hurried  north  ;  and  on  August  i8th, 
1648,  he  defeated  the  Scots  Royalists  in  Lancashire  and 
marched  on  Edinburgh. 

In  the  meantime  parliament  was  again  negotiating  with 
Charles,  who  refused  particularly  easy  terms,  and  when 
Scotland  failed  turned  hopefully  to  Ireland.  The  army,  more 
alarmed  than  ever,  demanded  a  general  election  and  justice 
on  Charles.  By  way  of  reply  parliament  increased  its  show 
of  friendliness  to  the  king.  The  army  thereupon  once  more 
seized  the  royal  person.  Parliament  voted  for  the  acceptance 
of  terms  of  peace  that  contained  no  effective  democratic 
guarantees.  The  army  put  under  arrest  forty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  unfavourable  to  their  policy,  they 
excluded  another  forty,  and  coerced  those  who  remained 
into  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  their  opponents.  This  high- 
handed proceeding  left  a  remnant  that  was  entirely  Inde- 
pendent, and  they  voted  that  Charles  should  be  put  on  trial 
before  one  hundred  and  fifty  special  commissioners.  The 
Lords  rejected  their  proposal.  The  Commons  thereupon 
declared  for  single  chamber  government.  Their  resolution 
averred  "  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all 
just  power  ;  that  the  Commons  of  England  in  parliament 
assembled — being  chosen  by,  and  representing,  the  people — 
have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation  ;  and  that  whatsoever 
is  enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  parliament 
assembled  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto." 
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In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  they  brought  the  king  to 
trial ;  and  on  January  30th,  1649,  while  crowds  looked  on, 
silent  with  excess  of  pity  and  horror,  Charles  died  with  very 
real  dignity  beneath  the  headsman's  axe.  A  tradition,  in  no 
way  trustworthy,  credits  Cromwell  with  having  referred  to 
the  execution  as  a  regrettable  necessity.  That  at  least  is  the 
verdict  of  later  democrats ;  for  Charles  Stewart  alive 
anywhere  must  always  have  been  a  menace  to  English 
liberty  and  progress.  He  was  unteachable  and  untrustworthy, 
and  his  very  virtues  did  but  make  him  a  more  effective 
enemy  of  the  people.  Blake  however  was  at  the  most  for 
deposing  and  banishing  Charles  ;  and  he  declared  roundly 
that  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  to  save  the  king  as 
ever  he  had  done  to  serve  the  parliament.  His  eminence 
must  have  made  him  a  dangerous  opponent.  But  probably 
Cromwell  knew  his  man  and  realised  that  his  desire  to  see 
England  a  Puritan  Commonwealth  would  soon  turn  him 
from  critic  to  servant  of  the  new  order.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass.  Blake  became  content  to  leave  the  internal  affairs  of 
England  to  be  managed  by  Cromwell  and  others  whom  he 
trusted  spiritually  and  ethically,  even  though  he  often  differed 
from  them  politically  ;  and  long  before  Dunbar  and  Worcester 
brought  new  laurels  to  General  Cromwell,  and  while  the  new 
Republic  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  constitution,  Blake  was 
following  the  career  of  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  man  of 
affairs  political. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Soldier  and  Sailor  too 


SOME  eleven  weeks  after  the  death  of  King  Charles, 
Blake  found  himself  on  his  own  flagship  as  second  in 
command  of  the  republican  navy  of  England.  He  was 
fifty  years  old,  scarcely  an  ideal  age  for  entering  on  a 
new  career  ;  and  to  the  modern  mind  there  is  something 
startling  in  the  spectacle  of  an  army  officer  suddenly  taking 
to  the  high  seas  as  a  commander.  But  for  the  seventeenth 
century  such  a  change  had  no  surprises.  National  naval 
organisation  was  then  more  or  less  irregular.  Practically 
every  merchantman  carried  guns,  and  its  sailors  were  fighters. 
On  occasion  ordinary  vessels  were  impressed  for  war  service, 
and  troops  would  be  put  on  a  ship  that  was  to  be  navigated 
by  her  own  sailors ;  and  when  recruits  were  needed  for 
regulation  war-vessels  the  crews  of  merchantmen  were 
largely  drawn  on,  and  even  a  combative  Thames  waterman 
was  not  despised.  Our  national  sailors  had  no  uniform  ;  and 
no  one  troubled  very  much  how  our  lighting  ships  were 
painted.  A  naval  battle  usually  approximated  sooner  or 
later  to  a  land  fight,  for  the  time  generally  came  when 
opposing  vessels  were  side  by  side,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  settled  the  issue.  Blake  had  commanded  guns 
behind  walls.  There  was  no  special  reason  why  he  should 
not  command  them  behind  the  sides  of  a  ship  ;  and  a  struggle 
at  close  quarters  had  always  had  charms  for  him.  Navigation, 
of  course,  was  something  of  a  difficulty  to  anyone  trained  in 
military  service  ;  and  to  the  great  delight  of  his  sailors,  Colonel 
Monk  in  the  excitement  of  a  sea  battle  once  called  for  "left 
wheel."  But  a  Bridgewater  man  of  Blake's  generation  was 
scarcely  capable  of  such  an  error  ;  and  the  soldier  turned 
sailor  could  always  leave  navigation  to  mariners,  while  he  ex- 
plained where  he  wished  the  ships  to  be  taken,  and  gave  himself 
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to  directing  the  lighting.  For  Blake  there  was  even  some 
advantage  in  his  lack  of  naval  experience,  for  he  dared 
experiments  that  proved  a  success,  and  yet  would  never  have 
been  risked  by  an  officer  under  the  spell  of  naval  tradition  ; 
and  he  had  plenty  of  chance  to  learn  things  gradually,  for 
his  command  was  preceded  by  considerable  experience  in 
re-organising  the  navy  and  in  fitting  the  squadron  for  sea. 

The  Commonwealth  authorities  paid  rather  too  much 
homage  to  democratic  principles  by  putting  the  navy  under 
the  threefold  control  of  Colonels  Popham,  Blake  and  Dean, 
who  were  expected  to  sail  in  the  same  ship  and  regulate 
orders  by  common  decision  ;  but  a  concession  to  practical 
exigencies  was  made  by  their  decree  that  the  three  admirals 
should  rank  for  seniority  in  the  order  named.  During  his 
first  year  of  service  Blake  appears  to  have  been  always 
accompanied  by  a  colleague  ;  and  the  programme  set  before 
them  must  often  have  called  for  counsel.  The  generals  and 
admirals  at  sea,  as  they  were  first  called,  had  for  primary 
duty  "to  oppose  and  suppress  whoever  maintains  the  title  of 
Charles  Stuart,  eldest  son  to  the  late  king,  or  any  of  his  issue 
claiming  a  title  to  the  Crown."  This  meant  that  their  two 
chief  enemies  were  the  Irish  and  Rupert.  The  battle  of 
Preston  had  brought  the  end  of  Royalist  resistance  in  Great 
Britain.  But  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  served  in  Holland 
since  his  military  failure  in  England  had  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  country,  had  after  the  death  of  Charles  secured 
command  of  such  Royalist  ships  as  were  available  ;  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  young  Prince  Charles  he  was  scouring 
the  seas  as  a  corsair  preying  on  the  vessels  of  every  nation, 
not  excluding  those  of  Holland,  which  at  that  very  time  was 
according  to  his  master  the  hospitality  of  the  Hague.  The 
harbour  of  Kinsale  in  the  south  of  Ireland  was  Rupert's 
headquarters,  for  there  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  a  great 
Stuart  devotee,  was  all  powerful ;  and  such  was  the  support 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  so  great  the  success  of  piracies  that 
filled  the  harbour  with  his  prizes,  that  Prince  Rupert  was 
hoping  to  make  Kinsale  the  starting-place  for  a  renewal  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  had  earlier  been  made  to  cope  with 
Rupert ;  and  Blake  realised  that  nothing  except  thoroughness 
in  preparation  and  a  later  patience  could  ensure  victory. 
He  and  his  colleagues  therefore  weeded  and  otherwise 
improved    the  personnel    of  the   navy ;   they  estabhshed   a 
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liberal  rate  of  pay  for  its  sailors,  bettered  their  rations, 
increased  armaments,  improved  discipline,  and  generally 
tightened  up  the  whole  naval  system.  Blake's  part  in  these 
activities  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  sailor  men  ;  and 
he  did  not  lessen  his  popularity  when  he  sent  to  Lyme  for 
"  Rich  Squire,  Jonathan  Pook,  and  James  Pelsor,"  old  com- 
rades in  arms,  to  join  the  Commonwealth  flagship  "Triumph." 
When  everything  was  ready  Blake  set  out  with  Deane  in 
the  "Triumph,"  and  their  squadron  included  vessels  with 
such  names  as  "  Leopard,"  "  Lion,"  and  "  Hercules."  They 
passed  through  the  Downs,  visited  Plymouth  for  stores,  and 
then  set  sail  for  Ireland.  On  their  way  they  sighted  a  section 
of  Rupert's  fleet  returning  from  a  marauding  cruise,  and  a  fog 
gave  them  the  chance  of  seizing  one  of  his  frigates,  the 
''  Charles."  Its  name  suggested  good  omen  ;  and,  much 
inspirited,  Blake  and  Deane,  his  colleague  in  command, 
ordered  all  sail  to  be  clapped  on  and  entered  on  an  eager 
chase.  The  Cavalier  ships  were,  however,  too  speedy  for 
them  ;  and  they  had  to  be  content  with  shutting  them  up  in 
Kinsale  harbour,  Yet  the  value  of  this  was  greater  than  it 
seemed  ;  and  once  again  Blake  achieved  distinction.  In  the 
hope  that  Prince  Charles  would  soon  join  him,  Rupert  had 
collected  a  great  number  of  men  and  many  valuable  supplies. 
He  had  intended  to  increase  those  supplies  and  to  supple- 
ment his  finances  by  continued  piracies  ;  and  the  summer 
was  to  be  marked  by  extraordinary  activities.  All  his 
projects  were  brought  to  nothing  by  the  blockade  ;  and  he 
had  even  to  give  himself  to  fortifying  the  harbour  mouth,  for 
fear  Blake's  fireships  might  enter  and  a  bonfire  of  his  own 
vessels  might  make  a  Commonwealth  holiday.  His  dis- 
appointment soon  shewed  itself  in  a  moroseness  that  irritated 
many  of  his  followers  to  disaffection.  Soon  numbers  of 
them  deserted  to  Blake  ;  and  as  the  months  passed  by,  and 
the  alertness  of  the  Republican  sailors  still  kept  him  hemmed 
in,  he  lost  nerve.  He  did  all  he  could  to  collect  reinforce- 
ments from  neighbouring  towns  ;  and  his  anger  grew  greater 
as  he  heard  that  Cromwell  was  marching  through  Ireland 
victorious  nearly  everywhere,  and  ruthless  with  a  severity  that 
is  still  a  byword.  At  length  he  was  for  risking  all  in  an 
attempt  to  escape,  but  his  oflicers  feared  the  inevitable 
perils  and  would  not  allow  him.  Summer  waned  and  autumn 
came,  and  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  Cromwell  was  so  pleased 
with  Blake's  success  that  he  offered  him  a  Major-generalship 
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On  land.  But  Blake  felt  that  his  new  work  was  of  God's 
appointing,  and  he  remained  where  he  was  and  kept  up  his 
unceasing  vigil.  What  might  have  been  the  end  of  it  one 
cannot  tell.  The  later  autumn  brought  fierce  storms  that 
compelled  the  Commonwealth  vessels  to  ride  out  from  the 
land.  This  was  Rupert's  chance.  He  took  it  and  was  soon 
on  the  high  seas  with  seven  ships.  John  of  Braganza,  king 
of  Portugal,  had  the  privilege  in  November,  1649,  of  receiving 
him  as  a  guest  in  Lisbon  harbour. 

Since  at  this  time  very  few  fighting  ships  were  over  a 
thousand  tons,  extensive  war  operations  were  usually  regarded 
as  scarcely  possible  during  the  rough  weather  of  winter.  But 
Rupert  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  committed  such  piracies  on 
English  vessels  that  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol 
called  for  immediate  reprisals.  This  meant  a  winter  fleet  ; 
and  Blake,  after  a  brief  period  of  civil  service  in  Ireland, 
returned  to  London  early  in  December  to  fit  out  a  squadron 
that  was  to  sail  for  Lisbon  as  soon  as  possible.  Further 
reports  of  Royalist  injuries  to  British  shipping  quickened  the 
pace  of  preparation  ;  and  national  interest  began  to  centre  on 
the  prospects  of  the  new  fleet.  Men  who  scoffed  at  the 
divine  right  of  kings  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  divine  right 
of  Englishmen  to  rule  the  seas  ;  and  Blake  received  explicit 
instructions  to  conserve  that  right.  If  any  foreign  ship 
refused  to  lower  its  topsail  in  salute  to  England's  sovereignty 
Blake  was  ordered  to  compel  homage,  should  he  be  equal  to 
the  task  ;  and  when  his  resources  forbade  compulsion  he  was 
to  report  to  the  Council  of  State  the  name  of  the  defaulter  so 
that  later  he  might  be  brought  to  see  reason.  His  other 
instructions  breathed  much  the  same  spirit.  He  was  ordered 
"to  pursue,  seize,  surprise,  scatter,  fight  and  destroy"  hostile 
ships,  "making  it  your  special  care  in  discharge  of  that  great 
trust  permitted  to  you  that  the  Commonwealth  receive  no 
detriment."  Such  orders  were  after  Blake's  own  heart ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  January,  1650,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon  in  his 
flagship  the  "Tiger."  Four  other  vessels,  one  of  them 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Tenth  Whelp,"  were  under  his 
command,  and  afforded  him  control  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  guns  ;  and  the  fleet  reached  the  Tagus  just  in  time 
to  intercept  Rupert,  who  was  dropping  down  the  river  to 
enter  on  his  spring  corsair  campaign.  To  his  disgust  the  prince 
found  his  outward  way  blocked,  and  not  daring  to  try  to 
pass  Blake's  fleet,  he  anchored  his  vessels  near  a  protecting 
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Portuguese  fort.  Then  ensued  a  lengthy  and  dreary  wait. 
Mindful  of  the  forms  of  civilised  warfare,  Blake  sent  King 
John  of  Braganza,  sovereign  of  Portugal,  a  formal  demand 
for  permission  to  attack  Prince  Rupert's  fleet.  He  could 
hardly  have  complied,  for  assent  would  have  meant  betrayal 
of  his  guests,  and  the  admission  to  his  waters  of  a  stranger 
who  might  at  any  moment  become  his  own  enemy.  So  he 
sent  a  refusal ;  and  when  Blake  despite  this  began  to  advance 
up  the  river,  shots  from  the  fort  that  protected  Rupert's  fleet 
compelled  him  to  halt.  There  was  no  war  between  Portugal 
and  England  ;  and  this  incident  gave  Blake  a  grievance  he 
was  quick  to  make  the  most  of.  He  complained  to  the 
Council  of  State  at  Lisbon,  and  his  complaint  had  the  effect 
of  dividing  its  members  and  the  people  of  the  Court.  The 
queen  supported  Rupert.  Several  members  of  the  Council 
were  all  for  friendship  with  the  Commonwealth.  The 
clerical  authorities  of  Lisbon  had  no  sympathy  with  a  power 
that  was  both  Republican  and  Protestant  ;  and  King  John 
himself  sat  feebly  distracted  amid  rival  counsellors.  All 
Blake  got  out  of  him  was  an  implied  permission  to  sail  up  the 
river  if  foul  weather  threatened  his  fleet.  The  first  storm 
therefore  found  him  nearer  Rupert's  ships  ;  and  both  before 
and  after  this  Blake  and  Rupert  carried  on  a  programme  of 
mutual  annoyance.  Some  of  the  prince's  sailors  deserted  to 
the  Commonwealth  fleet ;  and  he  was  only  just  in  time  to 
prevent  one  of  his  largest  vessels  with  thirty-six  guns  being 
transferred  to  Blake.  A  fracas  between  a  fresh-water  party 
from  Blake's  fleet  and  a  company  of  Rupert's  followers  had 
fatal  results,  and  gave  the  prince  an  excuse  for  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  *'  Tiger."  Blake's  flagship  was  hailed 
by  what  purported  to  be  a  boat  bringing  its  seamen  a  gift  of 
a  barrel  of  oil  from  some  Portuguese  tradesman.  In  reality 
the  barrel  contained  an  infernal  machine  so  contrived  that  on 
being  opened  it  would  automatically  explode.  The  con- 
templated devilry  was  well  planned  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
its  success,  Rupert  had  thought  it  necessary  to  include  one  of 
his  English  followers  among  the  boat's  crew.  This  worthy 
was  recognised  by  some  of  Blake's  men  ;  he  and  his 
fellows  were  at  once  put  under  arrest  ;  and  a  brief  examina- 
tion revealed  their  duplicity. 

An  incident  like  this  sharpened  the  edge  of  hostility.  But 
months  passed  by,  and  still  Blake  was  merely  sustaining  the 
blockade,  and  Rupert  was  fuming  over  his  own  compulsory 
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fighting  ships  and  four  merchantmen  to  strengthen  Blake's 
forces  ;  and  thus  reinforced  he  took  a  more  minatory  tone 
with  King  John.     The  monarch  thereupon  declared  definitely 
for  Rupert.     The  next  move  then  lay  with  Blake  ;  and  he  did 
the  kind  of  thing  that  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 
Portuguese  cargoes  were  carried  largely  in  English  ships  ; 
and  a  merchant  fleet  was  just  about  to  sail  from  the  Tagus  to 
the   colony   of   Brazil.     Nine   of   its   vessels   were  English. 
Blake  commandeered  them  for  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth  and   took   possession   of   their    cargoes.      He    then 
explained  that  his  action  was  simply  a  warning,  and  unless 
Prince   Rupert   was    expelled   from    Portuguese  waters   he 
intended  further  to  seize  a  fleet  that  was  soon  expected  home 
from  Brazil.     King  John  had  mistaken  Blake's  patience  for  a 
caution  approximating  to  cowardice  :  and  both  his  rage  and 
his  surprise  knew  no  bounds.     At  once  he  gave  orders  for 
thirteen  men-of-war  to  be  prepared  for  conflict.      But  his 
people   were  divided,  and  when  they  were  ready   no   one 
except  Rupert  was  prepared  to  risk  a  fight.     Blake  waited, 
and  when  the  Brazil  fleet  came  in  sight  he  made  good  his 
earlier  threat  by  an  attack  that  gave  him  eleven  large  ships 
richly  laden,  and  brought  about  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese 
flagship  and  three  lesser  vessels.     This  disaster  nerved  King 
John  to  joining  forces  with  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  his  lost  treasure  he  ordered  a  joint  attack.      But 
at    first    the    wind    did   not   serve ;    and   when   it   did   the 
Portuguese  admiral  was  in  no  hurry  to  risk  his  fleet.     The 
whole  thing  ended  in  a  particularly  futile  fight  in  the  fog. 
Rupert,  brave  as  ever,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  engage  the 
"  Tiger."     But  the  overhanging  mists  were  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  to  find  what  satisfaction  he  could  in  accusing  the 
Portuguese   commander   of  incapacity,  and   in   receiving  a 
similar  compliment  in  return.     The  blockade  began  again, 
and  the  two  fleets  were  powerless  against  it.     Its  continuance 
at  length  persuaded  King  John  that  duty  and  prudence  were 
against  his  further  siding  with  Rupert  ;  and  in  October  the 
prince  was  informed  that  the  crown  of  Portugal  regretted  its 
inability  to  protect  him  further.     There  was  even  mention  of 
a  possible  permission  to  Blake  to  attack  him.      This  could 
only  mean  one  thing  ;  and  while  Blake  was  on  the  look  out 
for    further    treasure    ships    from    Brazil,    Rupert   escaped. 
Possibly  Blake  was  not  ill  pleased,  for  it  would  have  been 
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awkward  to  attack  his  foe  in  the  waters  of  a  sovereign  who 
might  ere  long  be  friendly  with  England.  The  decisive 
conflict  was  certainly  better  placed  off  Carthagena  where  the 
two  fleets  met  in  November.  While  Rupert  had  been  in 
vain  soliciting  the  hospitality  of  Spain,  Blake  had  been 
cleansing  the  bottoms  of  his  ships  ;  and  he  had  not  lacked  at 
least  one  opportunity  of  fighting.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Civil  War  left  English  shipping  unpro- 
tected, the  French  had  made  constant  captures  of  British 
vessels  ;  and  of  late  they  had  shewn  unmistakeable  signs 
of  sympathy  with  the  Royalist  cause.  These  facts  made 
Blake  number  them  among  the  enemies  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  when  he  fell  in  with  four  of  their  vessels  in  the 
Straits  he  ordered  their  commander  to  come  on  board  his 
flagship.  The  French  officer,  knowing  there  was  no  war 
between  the  two  nations,  came  at  once  on  what  he  considered 
a  visit  of  friendship.  To  his  amazement  Blake  told  him  he 
was  a  prisoner  and  asked  for  his  sword.  The  visitor  was 
astounded  and  explained  his  error.  Blake  at  once  said 
he  could  not  dream  of  taking  advantage  of  his  mistake,  and  if 
the  Frenchman  so  wished  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his 
own  vessel  and  they  would  fight  it  out.  The  French  officer 
returned.  They  fought  it  out.  Two  hours  later  he  was  back 
again  on  the  deck  of  Blake's  flagship,  begrimed  but  courtly  ; 
and  with  a  low  bow  he  kissed  his  sword  and  handed  it  to  the 
English  admiral. 

Such  practice,  and  the  repairing  of  his  fleet,  rendered 
Blake  so  far  ready  for  further  battle  that  it  must  have  been  a 
disappointment  to  him  to  learn,  when  he  encountered  Rupert's 
ships,  that  their  commander  was  cruising  elsewhere.  Blake 
very  soon  had  either  taken  or  driven  aground  every  vessel  of 
the  Royalist  squadron  ;  but  Rupert  had  once  more  escaped, 
and  he  lived  to  do  deeds  of  daring  in  Africa  and  round  about 
the  Azores  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He  and  Robert  Blake 
were  fated  never  to  meet  again  ;  but  Rupert  cannot  have 
forgotten  him,  and  often  he  must  have  wished  he  had  hanged 
him  at  Bristol.  As  it  was  the  Royalists  achieved  their  only 
revenge  when,  after  the  Restoration,  they  disinterred  Blake's 
body,  and  flung  his  remains,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and 
others,  into  a  nameless  pit. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Home  Seas  and  London  City 


AFTER  his  twenty  months'  absence  Blake  returned  to 
London  to  find  himself  a  national  hero.  His  own 
sailors  had  long  worshipped  him  ;  and  now  the 
populace  at  large  began- to  turn  to  him  with  devotion. 
The  more  discerning  realised  that  by  destroying  Rupert's 
fleet  he  had  added  to  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and 
by  bringing  the  king  of  Portugal  to  terms,  and  by  shewing 
France  and  Spain  that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense,  he  had 
restored  to  England  her  naval  repute  and  her  foreign  prestige, 
both  of  which  had  fallen  very  low  under  Charles  I.  Hence- 
forth the  Mediterranean  was  a  different  sea  for  English 
ships  ;  and  British  merchants  slept  more  soundly  at  nights 
because  the  many  States  on  its  shores  realised  they  could  not 
attack  English  vessels  without  a  practical  certainty  of  reprisal. 
The  universal  gratitude  of  the  nation  found  expression  in  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds 
accorded  him  by  parliament.  Then  came  a  few  weeks'  rest, 
followed  in  March,  165 1,  by  another  command. 

Prince  Rupert  had  been  removed  from  the  ranks  of 
effective  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  the  Channel  Islands  still  harboured  Royalist 
corsair  leaders  who  were  watching  their  chances  of  serving 
the  Stuart  cause.  The  piratical  activities  of  one  of  these 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  create  international  complications. 
Sir  John  Greenvil,  a  sturdy  Royalist,  was  making  the  Scillies 
the  base  of  incursions,  not  only  on  English  but  also  on  Dutch 
shipping  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  last  were  so  roused  that  they 
sent  out  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Tromp,  with  instructions 
to  punish  Greenvil  and  his  followers.  Incidentally  this  would 
involve  the  capture  and  occupation  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  and 
so  the  Dutch  might  gain  a  fortified  position  at  the  verv  entry 
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to  the  English  Channel.  This  latter  possibility  was  of  course 
regarded  as  unthinkable  in  Whitehall ;  and  Blake  and  his 
ships  were  despatched  in  great  haste  to  prevent  Holland 
seizing  so  important  a  vantage  ground,  and  to  drive  the 
Royalists  from  their  stronghold. 

Sir  John  Greenvil  had  established  himself  on  St.  Mary's, 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
Tresco,  the  second  of  the  group.  He  answered  Blake^s 
summons  to  surrender  with  big  talk  about  a  treaty  and  a 
large  army,  and  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne. 
Blake  thereupon  sent  a  certain  Captain  Morris  with  eight 
hundred  men  to  attempt  a  landing  at  the  back  of  Tresco, 
which  was  well  fortified,  and  held  by  a  garrison  of  a 
thousand.  As  soon  as  they  wxre  in  shallow  water  Morris 
and  his  following  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  waded 
ashore,  formed  up  on  the  beach,  and  rushed  the  breastworks 
pike  in  hand.  Big  guns  at  first  and  pistols  later  were 
directed  against  them  by  the  Cavaliers,  who  fought  like 
Englishmen  ;  but  when  night  came  they  had  to  withdraw  to 
St.  Mary's.  The  newcomers  then  occupied  Tresco,  find 
made  it  the  base  of  their  attack  on  the  larger  island.  This 
proved  to  be  a  lengthy  business,  in  part  because  the  Round- 
head batteries  could  make  little  impression  on  the  fortifications 
of  St.  Mary's.  St.  Mary's  Castle  especially  was  a  great 
strength  to  Sir  John  Greenvil,  and  the  resources  of  Morris 
were  powerless  against  it.  The  futility  of  the  Roundhead 
assaults  wearied  Blake,  and  he  resolved  on  what  will  then 
have  been  considered  a  desperate  venture. 

Sailors  and  soldiers  alike  beheved  that  no  ship  could  hope 
to  attack  with  success  a  fort  on  shore  ;  and  had  Blake  been  a 
more  experienced  mariner  he  would  probably  have  been 
under  the  spell  of  what  was  in  effect  an  established  tradition 
of  naval  warfare.  But  to  his  more  or  less  amateur  outlook  it 
seemed  feasible  that  some  of  his  lighter  frigates  might  pick  a 
way  up  the  dangerous  channel  and  bombard  the  castle  from 
the  sea.  To  the  amazement  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers 
alike,  the  experiment  so  far  succeeded  that  the  ships  took  up 
their  positions,  and  after  a  day's  cannonading  were  still 
in  good  fighting  trim..  The  next  morning  their  shots  made 
a  breach  in  the  castle  wall,  and  Blake  was  just  about  to 
order  an  assault  when, Sir  John  Greenvil,  realising  that  with 
such  an  enemy  he  had  little  to  hope  for,  requested  a  parley 
nnd   arranged  to  surrender.     In  the  meantime  Van  Tromp 
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had  shewed  prudence  by  waiting  the  issue  of  the  fight  at  a 
distance  ;  and  to  the  laurels  of  victory  Blake  added  the 
felicity  of  having  taught  the  Dutch  a  lesson  without 
exchanging  a  shot  with  them. 

Blake  spent  the  next  few  months  in  cruising  with  an  eye 
to  interceptirjg  any  supplies  Royalist  sympathisers  might 
attempt  to  send  to  Prince  Charles.  On  September  3rd,  1650, 
Cromwell  had  defeated  the  Royalist  adherents  at  Dunbar 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  spring  of  1651  found  Charles  Stuart  a 
nominal  Presbyterian,  king  of  Scotland,  and  relying  on  a 
Scots  army  to  gain  for  him  the  English  throne.  Despite  the 
counsel  of  experts  he  advanced  into  England,  and  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  Cromwell  defeated  him 
completely  at  Worcester.  Some  four  weeks  earlier  Blake 
had  been  commissioned  to  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Commonwealth  troops  in  the  west  of  England  ;  but  the 
death  of  Admiral  Popham  made  it  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  he  should  do  justice  at  sea  to  his  own  and  the  nation's 
"  desire  that  an  eye  may  be  had  upon  the  disaffected."  So 
once  more  he  set  aside  a  military  command  in  favour  of  naval 
service  ;  and  when  Cromwell's  final  victory  freed  him  from 
patrol  duty  he  gladly  accepted  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
Channel  Isles  and  complete  the  Commonwealth  conquest  by 
driving  the  Royalists  from  their  only  remaining  English 
stronghold. 

Even  to  the  extent  of  out-manoeuvring  the  Dutch  his 
autumn  task  was  largely  a  duplicate  of  his  spring  duty.  Sir 
George  Carteret,  who  held  Jersey  for  the  Stuart  cause,  was 
corsair  and  captain  after  the  manner  of  Sir  John  Greenvil  ; 
and,  entrenched  as  he  was  amid  so  many  natural  defences,  it 
was  even  more  difficult  to  get  at  him  than  it  had  been  to 
capture  Tresco.  Autumn  storms  rendered  attack  all  but 
impossible,  and  the  continually-pouring  rain  made  it  hard  to 
observe  anything  except  the  alertness  of  the  Cavalier  garrison. 
The  turbulence  of  the  waters  was  such  that  no  boat  could 
reach  the  shore,  and  more  than  once  boats  laden  with  men 
and  arms  were  engulfed  in  the  raging  surf.  Entirely  baffled, 
Blake  repeated  the  tactics  that  had  been  encouraged  at  St. 
Mary's.  His  vessels,  after  carefully  taking  up  their  positions, 
opened  fire  on  the  fortresses.  Some  of  his  frigates  even  got 
within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  and  their  crews  had  to  face 
the  return  bullets  of  eager  Cavaliers  who  rushed  breast-deep 
into  the  water.    The  noise  of  the  cannonading  and  the  crack 
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of  smaller  guns  added  a  new  fury  to  the  storm  ;  and  at  last 
Blake,  absolutely  disconcerted,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and 
seek  calmer  waters  some  three  miles  away.  Colonel  Haynes 
was  in  command  of  the  Commonwealth  shore  forces  ;  and 
after  prayer  and  much  conferring  Blake  and  he  hit  upon  a  plan 
that  proved  successful.  For  days  the  Commonwealth  vessels 
tacked  hither  and  thither  firing  their  guns  at  the  shore  when- 
ever there  seemed  a  chance  of  doing  damage  ;  and  these 
tactics  so  harassed  the  Royalist  troops  that  the  strain  told 
heavily  on  both  rank  and  file.  Then  at  eleven  one  dark  night 
flat-bottomed  boats  were  packed  with  Commonwealth 
soldiery,  and  despite  all  dangers  they  were  run  ashore.  The 
men  leaped  into  the  surf,  and  as  they  struggled  to  land  they 
had  to  meet  Carteret's  dragoons,  who  tried  to  ride  them  back 
into  the  dangerous  waters.  But  somehow,  notwithstanding  this, 
Haynes  so  encouraged  his  followers  that  before  long  he  had 
them  formed  up  in  the  black  night.  Then  it  was  his  turn  to 
give  the  word  to  charge,  and  after  a  brief  conflict  the 
dispirited  Cavalier  horsemen  were  being  chased  inland. 
When  morning  came  Haynes  occupied  a  desertedfort,  but  he 
left  it  for  a  further  advance  when  he  found  he  was  not 
opposed. 

The  enemy  fled  everywhere  at  his  approach,  and  three 
days  later  Mount  Orgueil  and  Elizabeth  Castle  represented 
the  remaining  hopes  of  the  Royalists.  While  the  followers  of 
Haynes  were  entering  St.  Helier's,  Carteret  made  himself 
seemingly  secure  in  Elizabeth  Castle,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  thanks  to  its  remoteness  from  the  mainland,  and 
to  the  treacherous  rocks  and  the  rough  sea  that  kept  guard 
around  it,  had  every  natural  advantage.  There  seemed  no 
reason  why,  with  occasional  good  fortune  in  the  matter  of 
supplies,  the  fortress  should  not  be  held  for  a  year,  or  even 
longer.  But  Blake  remembering  the  manner  of  his  success  at 
St.  Mary's  was  confident  of  conquest.  With  Haynes  ashore  and 
watching  his  chance  of  helping,  the  admiral  planted  his 
frigates  as  near  the  castle  as  was  possible  and  opened  fire. 
The  answer  of  the  garrison  was  ineffective  ;  and  a  cannon 
ball  suddenly  struck  the  garrison  church  and  several  folk 
were  killed.  It  looked  as  though  the  whole  fortification 
might  be  similarly  destroyed.  Carteret's  wife  gave  way  to 
hysteria,  and  she  and  others  entreated  him  to  yield.  Troubled 
but  firm,  he  refused.  The  most  he  would  do  was  to  permit 
Lndy  Carteret  and  other  non-combatants  who   shared   her 
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fears  to  attempt  at  night  to  escape  to  France.  While  they 
were  embarking  some  of  the  soldiers  attempted  to  join  them  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  been  hanged  for  deserters,  word  came 
that  Mount  Orgueil  had  surrendered.  This  left  the  Common- 
wealth land  forces  free  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  castle,  and 
Blake  saw  to  it  that  fresh  artillery  from  Plymouth  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  render  effective  service.  Battered  from 
the  land  and  cannonaded  from  the  sea,  the  brave  Carteret 
held  out  for  eight  weeks  ;  but  when  his  garrison  was  reduced 
to  less  than  five  hundred  men,  and  after  an  ammunition  store 
was  blown  up  and  eighty  officers  and  soldiers  lay  dead 
beneath  the  debris,  Sir  George  Carteret  gave  in.  His  brother, 
who  had  been  defending  Cornet  Castle  in  Guernsey,  also 
yielded  soon  after  ;  and  so  Blake  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  his  last  fight  against  the  Royalists. 

Humbly  thanking  God  for  his  victory  he  returned  home  to 
receive  once  more  the  formal  thanks  of  Parhament ;  and 
the  impression  his  work  had  made  upon  the  nation  was 
recognised  by  his  election  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  was 
further  appointed  to  the  main  command  of  the  Common- 
wealth naval  forces  for  the  next  year,  1652  ;  and  this  last 
honour  was  significant  of  much. 

Apart  from  Dutch  sympathy  with  the  Stuarts  both  in 
Holland  and  in  England  it  was  becoming  clear  that  war 
between  the  two  countries  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Each 
was  a  Protestant  republic,  and  each  was  a  maritime  power, 
and  their  very  similarities  suggested  rivalry.  The  two 
countries  were  always  getting  in  each  other's  way  in  world 
politics  ;  and  even  when  they  worked  together,  as  in  the  case 
of  their  driving  the  Portuguese  from  the  East  Indies,  their 
partnership  practically  always  ended  in  a  quarrel.  Much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  English  the  Dutch  had  the  temerity  to 
shew  distinct  signs  of  becoming  as  prosperous  as  themselves  ; 
and  their  shippers  even  invaded  the  overseas  carrying  trade 
so  long  regarded  by  the  average  Englishman  as  our  natural 
monopoly.  Cases  were  not  wanting  in  which  Dutch  navigators 
either  were  slow  to  lower  their  sails  in  salute  to  English  ships, 
or  even  refused  entirely  to  acknowledge  England's  sovereignty 
over  the  ocean.  These  were  the  kind  of  outrages  that  made 
the  average  Englishman's  blood  boil ;  and  the  prospects  of 
peace  were  not  improved  when  in  ale  houses  and  outside 
conventicles  exasperated  citizens  reminded  one  another  that 
Dutch  fishermen  not  only  fished  in  English  waters,  but  even 
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refused  to  pay  tithe  on  their  catches.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whose 
influence  counted  greatly  in  London,  wished  to  free  parHa- 
ment  from  the  control  of  the  army  ;  and  a  successful  naval 
war  seemed  not  unlikely  to  overshadow  the  memories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  might  also  create  a  national 
force  bound  in  subordinate  loyalty  to  the  parliament.  Finally, 
England  is  never  herself  unless  she  is  turning  wary  and  even 
hostile  eyes  on  some  country  she  regards  for  the  time  being 
as  her  God-appointed  enemy.  Few  countries  in  Europe, 
and  not  many  outside,  have  failed  to  take  their  place  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  category  of  her  fated  foes.  Not  many 
years  earlier  Spain  had  bulked  large  in  this  connection. 
Now  it  was  the  turn  of  Holland. 
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CHAPTER  X 


The  Dutch  Wars 


THERE  is  but  little  room  for  a  sense  of  humour  in  inter- 
national politics  ;  and  when  the  relations  in  question 
are  those  of  Dutch  and  Englishmen  such  an  element 
is  unthinkable.  Blake's  Puritanism  made  him  none 
the  less  a  typical  Englishman  ;  and  it  even  spiritualised 
for  him  some  of  the  prejudices  hinted  at  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  very  thought  of  smihng  at  any  aspect  of 
the  belHcose  attitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen  would  have 
horrified  him.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  Dutch  were 
our  natural  enemies,  and  it  seemed  to  him  God's  will  that 
they  should  be  fought  as  soon  as  possible.  The  attitude  of 
Holland  was  largely  a  reproduction  of  our  own.  Both 
nations  were  really  spoiling  for  a  fight ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  find  a  pretext.  Thanks  to  the  amazing  skill  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  who  controlled  supplies  and  general  arrangements,  the 
English  fleet,  though  still  unequal  to  any  severe  struggle,  was 
daily  gaining  in  efficiency  ;  and  parliament  made  its  con- 
tribution to  bellicose  influences  by  passing  a  Navigation  Act, 
forbidding  the  importation  to  England  in  foreign  vessels  of 
any  products  save  those  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  of  course  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  Dutch 
carrying  trade  ;  and  the  Dutch  retorted  by  making  more  and 
more  difficulties  about  saluting  the  English  flag  in  the 
Channel.  The  feeling  of  both  peoples  grew  so  intense  that 
as  Blake  cruised  in  the  Downs  he  realised  that  he  and 
the  Dutch  admiral  Tromp  would  soon  be  exchanging 
broadsides.  Later  each  country  blamed  the  other  for  firing 
the  first  shot  ;  but  all  Englishmen  believed  that  Blake  met 
Tromp  and  the  Dutch  fleet  before  Dover,  and  his  request 
for  the  salute  of  subordination  was  met  by  a  volley  of 
Holland's  artillery.    The  Dutch  ambassadors  were  still  in 
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London,  but  Blake  had  to  regard  this  as  a  virtual  declaration 
of  war.  Tromp  had  forty-two  fighting  ships.  Blake  had 
fifteen,  but  his  vessels  carried  more  guns  and  bigger,  and 
numerically  were  better  manned.  The  English  admiral  gave 
little  thought  to  tactics,  but  after  a  few  broadsides  he  ordered 
his  ships  to  approach  the  enemy  so  that  his  following  might 
grapple  with  any  foes  within  reach.  This  was  done,  and  the 
"  James  "  that  carried  Blake  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
with  fifty  guns  had  four  hours  of  fierce  conflict.  All  the 
spring  evening  she  stood  against  the  cannonading  of  her  foes, 
till  her  master  and  a  mate  and  six  of  her  crew  were  killed, 
until  thirty-five  of  her  men  were  wounded,  till  her  hull  had 
received  seventy  cannon  balls,  her  masts  were  in  splinters, 
and  her  rigging  mere  charred  strings  that  moved  with  the 
sunset  breeze.  To  the  relief  of  Blake  the  waning  of  the  light 
brought  his  rear-admiral.  Bourne,  with  eight  other  ships  and 
three  hundred  extra  guns.  These  reinforcements  compelled 
Van  Tromp  to  withdraw,  and  Blake  became  entitled  to  at 
least  the  honours  of  a  drawn  battle.  The  partisanship  of  the 
two  nations  was  roused  to  fever  heat  by  this  occurrence. 
The  Dutch  were  so  far  intimidated  that  they  tried  to  make 
peace,  and  claimed  that  Blake  had  been  the  aggressor.  But 
parliament  did  not  want  peace,  and  they  refused  Holland  all 
terms  save  the  impossible.  Blake  had  only  one  mind  in  the 
matter  ;  and  he  gave  practical  proof  of  his  own  opinion  by 
falling  on  every  Dutch  vessel  that  came  his  way.  While  the 
statesmen  were  still  negotiating  he  was  capturing  Dutch 
merchantmen  and  sending  them  with  their  cargoes  to 
London.  This  increased  English  enthusiasm  for  the  war  ; 
and  both  countries  strained  every  nerve  to  quicken  prepara- 
tions for  later  conflicts.  When  the  capture  of  Dutch  prizes 
palled,  Blake  sailed  north  with  part  of  the  fleet  to  drive  away 
the  fishermen  of  Holland  from  English  waters.  His  fifty 
ships  made  short  work  of  the  fifteen  guard-ships  of  the 
enemy,  but  Blake  refused  to  capture  the  fishing  boats.  With 
a  magnanimity  that  brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of 
many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  recognised  that  these 
boats  were  the  sole  means  of  livelihood  of  numbers  of  poor 
families.  He  was  therefore  content  to  exact  a  tithe  of  their 
catch,  and  to  send  the  fishers  home  with  a  warning  never 
again  to  poach  in  English  seas. 

This  task  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  the  Council  of 
3tat^   forwarded   him   a  despatch  saying  that   Tromp   had 


appeared  near  Dover  with  over  a  hundred  ships,  and  the 
EngUsh  admiral,  Sir  George  Ascue,  whom  Blake  had  left  in 
command  in  his  absence,  having  only  fifteen  sail,  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Dover 
Castle.  The  letter  did  not  suggest  alarm,  and  it  gave  Blake 
the  option  of  returning  to  the  Straits  or  remaining  in  the 
north.  The  coast  had  been  well  fortified,  the  land  forces 
were  being  mobiUsed  and  a  dead  calm  was  keeping 
Tromp  stationary.  He  had  therefore  no  chance  of  success  if 
he  was  meditating  a  landing.  This  was  so  far  his  own 
opinion  that  when  at  length  a  south-west  wind  blew  up  he 
steered  northwards. 

A  Dutch  fleet  of  East  Indiamen  was  about  to  return  home 
by  the  northern  route,  and  Tromp  hoped  to  meet  them 
and  to  encounter  Blake.  He  met  his  East  Indiamen,  but 
before  he  came  across  Blake  storm  after  storm  so  damaged 
his  fleet  that  he  had  to  run  for  home  with  but  half  his  ships. 
This  blow  came  to  the  Dutch  as  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  disasters ;  and  very  unjustly  they  made  Tromp  their 
scapegoat.  In  high  dudgeon  he  resigned  his  command  and 
De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  succeeded  to  his  responsibilities. 
Blake  had  sheltered  from  the  storm  that  shattered  Van 
Tromp's  fleet  and  so  had  escaped  with  less  damage.  He  in 
his  turn  had  been  looking  for  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  he  had 
followed  his  retreat,  had  picked  up  several  stragglers  as 
prizes,  and  then  harried  the  coasts  of  Holland  as  far  as 
possible.  He  put  into  Yarmouth  with  nine  hundred  prisoners 
and  his  booty,  and  there  heard  that  Sir  George  Ascue  and 
De  Ruyter  had  fought  a  drawn  battle,  and  that  De  Witt 
would  soon  be  at  sea  in  charge  of  a  large  squadron. 

The  news  made  him  summon  Ascue  to  join  forces  with 
him  ;  and  by  the  end  of  August  Blake  was  cruising  in  the 
Channel  with  sixty-eight  ships.  He  was  now  in  a  mood  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  fighting ;  and  while  he  was 
awaiting  the  Dutch  fleet  a  French  squadron  of  eight  fighting 
ships  entered  the  Straits  on  their  way  to  Dunkirk.  The 
French  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  side  with  the  Dutch,  and 
further,  they  had  often  been  wanting  in  respect  to  British 
shipping  and  the  Commonwealth  flag.  This  was  more  than 
enough  to  cause  Blake  to  number  France  with  his  country's 
enemies.  He  therefore  fell  on  the  French  squadron,  and 
running  his  flagship  the  "  Resolution  "  aside  the  *'  Donadieu," 
a  large  vessel  commanded  by  one  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  he 
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himself  boarded  her,  pike  in  hand.  Her  capture  was  merely 
one  incident  in  a  series  of  successes.  It  was  not  long  before 
every  French  ship  still  afloat  and  every  survivor  was  in  the 
power  of  the  English.  The  victory  was  a  smart  piece  of 
naval  business  ;  but  perhaps  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
no  historian  has  ever  seriously  pretended  that  the  assault 
was  justifiable. 

Blake  deserved  more  sympathy  when  he  prosecuted  his 
search  for  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter,  and  on  September  28th 
met  them  and  a  fleet  equal  to  his  own  off  the  North  Foreland. 
"  As  soon  as  some  more  of  our  fleet  comes  up,  bear  in  among 
them"  was  his  order.  Subsequent  events  justified  the 
command.  De  Witt  was  the  senior  in  command  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  his  following  were  mutinous  and  divided, 
while  De  Ruyter  was  against  risking  a  battle.  But  De  Witt 
with  Dutch  obstinacy  persisted  ;  and  in  the  late  afternoon 
the  engagement  began  in  earnest.  Soon  Blake's  flagship,  the 
''Sovereign,"  and  some  other  vessels,  eithei  by  accident  or 
design,  were  run  aground  ;  and  amid  a  sulphurous  haze  of 
their  own  making  the  combatants  exchanged  shots  until 
nightfall.  The  Dutch  fired  to  dismast.  The  English  fired  at 
the  hulls  of  their  opponents.  Two  Dutch  ships  were  sunk. 
Two  others  were  captured  ;  and  everything  seemed  to 
promise  another  English  victory  when  darkness  came  on. 
The  fleets  parted  and  all  night  watched  one  another's  lights. 
The  straggling  whiteness  of  the  autumn  dawn  shewed  that 
the  Dutch  had  taken  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  to 
retreat,  and  were  already  six  miles  on  their  homeward  way. 
Blake  hung  on  their  flank  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  until 
they  had  entered  a  Dutch  port.  Then,  fearing  the  shallows 
of  Holland,  he  returned. 

His  latest  success  gave  great  satisfaction  to  parliament, 
whose  members  valued  the  victory  not  only  for  itself,  but 
because  the  added  prestige  of  the  navy  gave  them  an 
advantage  in  their  unceasing  struggle  with  the  army.  In 
Holland  the  defeat  made  for  clearer  vision  and  a  new 
strenuousness.  The  effectiveness  of  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter 
compelled  the  Dutch  to  realise  the  error  of  their  attitude  to 
Van  Tromp.  He  was  therefore  restored  by  national  acclaim 
to  his  old  command  ;  and  while  England  was  indulging  in  a 
mood  of  over  confidence  he  set  to  work  and  made  every 
preparation  to  renew  the  contest.  Two  months  after  the 
flight   of   De   Witt  and  De  Ruyter  he  had  a  fleet  of  some 
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diffeient ;  and  thinking  the  Dutch  v^ould  not  fight  again  for 
many  months  tliey  had  sent  part  of  their  fleet  north,  had 
docked  several  of  their  ships  and  had  dispatched  a  squadron 
to  Denmark  to  settle  a  little  quarrel  that  had  sprung  up. 
This  meant  that  Blake  had 'at  his  disposal  only  forty-two 
ships,  less  than  half  the  number  captained  by  Van  Tromp. 

Two  to  one  is  desperate  odds,  but  Blake  had  not  flinched 
earlier  before  three  to  one.  So  when  on  November  29th, 
1652,  a  north-west  wind  brought  Tromp  near  the  Good- 
wins, Blake  and  his  officers  decided  to  fight.  The  next 
morning  the  two  fleets  were  parallel  to  each  other,  Blake 
commanding  from  the  "  Triumph "  and  Tromp  on  his 
old  time  flagship  the  '' Brederode."  At  the  Ness,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  English  ships  turned  seawards, 
and  soon  Blake's  persistent  tactics  of  engaging  the  enemy  at 
close  quarters  were  in  full  operation.  Tromp  had  similar 
ideals  ;  and  he  tried  to  get  alongside  the  English  admiral's 
flagship,  but  Blake  manoeuvred  and  got  the  weather  gage, 
while  Tromp's  vessel  crashed  into  the  "  Garland,''  which  had 
been  following  behind  the  ''Triumph."  As  the  ** Garland" 
and  the  ''  Brederode "  engaged,  Dutch  men-of-war  flung 
themselves  on  the  "  Triumph "  like  angry  wasps.  The 
"Victory"  and  the  "Vanguard"  supported  Blake  gallantly, 
but  some  twenty  Dutch  vessels  came  against  the  three  of 
them,  and  more  than  once  it  looked  as  if  they  must  either 
sink  fighting  or  submit  to  capture.  The  peril  of  their  admiral 
fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  other  English  seamen, 
and  they  came  to  the  rescue,  so  that  at  length  Blake  shook 
himself  free  from  his  assailants.  In  the  meantime  the 
"  Garland  "  had  been  making  history.  Captain  Akson,  its 
commander,  was  minded  to  try  and  capture  Tromp  him- 
self. He  had  forty-eight  guns  and  two  hundred  men ; 
and  though  the  "  Brederode "  was  far  better  manned  and 
equipped  he  had  accepted  eagerly  the  chance  of  combat 
when  the  Dutch  flagship  missed  the  "  Triumph."  The 
"  Bonadventure,"  an  English  merchant  vessel  with  thirty 
guns,  came  to  his  help  when  Tromp  seemed  likely  to  be  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  between  them  they  so  put  the 
"  Brederode "  in  peril  that  its  commander  had  to  keep  his 
men  to  their  work  by  frenzied  appeals.  In  his  turn  he  was 
helped  by  Evertzen,  the  vice-admiral  of  Zeeland  ;  and  the 
four   vessels,   linked   by  grappling-irons,    became  a   bloody 
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and  Evertzen  took  part.  Bit  by  bit  the  Dutch  gained.  On 
the  '*  Garland"  Captain  Akson  and  sixty  officers  and  men 
were  killed,  and  an  even  greater  number  were  wounded  ; 
and  though  before  he  died  Akson  blew  up  his  upper  deck, 
and  so  made  many  of  his  foes  companions  of  his  own  exit, 
yet  the  goodly  craft  was  at  length  captured.  The  "Bon- 
adventure  "  fared  no  better  ;  and  Blake,  moved  by  their  fate, 
tried  to  recapture  them.  His  daring  brought  the  enemy  on 
him  anew.  Three  times  his  flagship  was  boarded  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  bravery  of  his  men  and  the  support  of  two 
other  English  ships,  he  drove  his  assailants  back  to  their  own 
boats.  Had  all  the  English  fought  like  Blake  and  his 
immediate  following  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
But  some  at  least  of  the  other  officers  played  the  coward  at 
critical  moments  ;  and  when  at  last  night  and  fog  brought  an 
end  of  the  battle,  the  disabled  "Triumph,"  dismasted,  her 
sails  and  rigging  in  shreds,  her  hull  agape  and  shattered  by 
thousands  of  shots,  was  but  too  complete  a  picture  of  the 
fortunes  of  England. 

Blake  had  been  beaten  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  masters 
of  the  Channel.  Tromp  is  credited  with  the  bravado  of 
fixing  a  broom  at  the  mast-head  of  the  "Brederode"  as  a 
sign  of  his  future  intention  to  sweep  the  seas.  The  English 
were  humiliated  indeed  ;  and  Blake  gave  way  to  inordinate 
melancholy.  The  illness  that  revealed  itself  later  must 
surely  have  been  on  him  already,  for  he  went  dowm  to  the 
very  deeps  of  despair  and  even  deemed  himself  unworthy  of 
leadership.  "  I  hope,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  of 
State,  "it  will  not  be  unseasonable  for  me,  in  behalf  of 
myself,  to  desire  your  honours  that  you  would  think  of 
giving  me,  your  unworthy  servant,  a  discharge  from  this 
employment  as  far  too  great  for  me,  especially  since  your 
honours  have  added  two  such  able  gentlemen  (Monk  and 
Deane)  for  the  undertaking  of  that  charge  ;  so  that  I  may 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  private  retirement,  and 
in  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  blessings  on  you  and  on  this 
nation." 

But  England  knew  her  man  too  well  to  assent  to  his 
request.  Instead  the  Council  of  State  gave  him  full  power 
to  reform  the  service,  and  the  whole  nation  bent  its  energies 
to  preparing  an  efficient  fleet.  There  is  no  people  in  the 
world  to  whom  an  occasional  defeat   does  so   much   good. 
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Witli  a  real  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  moment,  the  Council  of 
State  improved  the  pay  of  recruits,  and  by  force  or  persuasion 
their  agents  gathered  a  large  body  of  sailors.  Fresh  ships 
were  purchased  or  commandeered.  The  general  naval 
strength  was  mobilised  ;  the  committee  of  command  was 
re-organised,  Monk  serving  as  an  admiral  and  Deane  re- 
joining Blake  on  his  flagship  ;  and  when  on  February  i8th, 
1653,  Admiral  Tromp,  confident  and  in  compact  order,  sailed 
up  the  Channel  convoying,  with  ninety  war  vessels,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  merchant  ships,  seventy  EngHsh  ships  of  war  were 
waiting  for  him  between  Portland  and  the  Casquets. 

The  English  fleet  was  in  three  squadrons,  the  red  under 
Blake,  the  blue  commanded  by  Penn,  and  the  white  under 
Monk.  A  two  days'  fog  had  disorganised  their  formation, 
for  not  only  were  the  blue  and  white  squadrons  to  leeward 
of  the  red,  but  all  tlu-ee  combinations  were  loosely  scattered, 
and  one  half  of  the  red  squadron  was  well  ahead  of  the 
other.  Blake  of  course  was  with  the  front  half  of  the 
foremost  squadron,  and  had  with  him  twelve  ships  in  all. 
Tromp  had  his  ninety  ;  and  when  he  threw  his  whole  force  on 
Blake's  following,  many  admirals  would  have  sought  the 
protection  or  at  least  the  co-operation  of  their  rear  colleagues. 
But  Blake  had  memories  ;  and  so  he  flung  his  gallant  dozen 
on  the  ninety,  and-his  own  ship,  the  "Triumph,"  exchanged 
a  thundering  broadside  with  her  old  foe,  the  "  Brederode." 
Tromp  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  at  once  he  tacked 
round,  and  a  second  cannonading  shattered  the  sails  of  the 
"  Triumph  "  and  covered  her  decks  with  wounded.  Blake 
must  have  wished  that  the  other  two  squadrons  could  come 
to  his  assistance,  but  the  wind  was  against  them,  and  from 
eight  o'clock  to  twelve  his  following  had  to  carry  on  the 
unequal  combat  unsupported.  In  a  sea  that  was  soon  strewn 
with  broken  spars  and  rent  sails  and  floating  planks  there 
was  waged  a  fierce  fight,  whose  incidents  included  boarding 
and  repeUing,  counter  attacks  and  a  gutting  of  captured  ships 
that  seemed  likely  to  sink,  flaming  vessels  going  down  with 
frantic  crews  shrieking  in  vain  for  assistance,  and  explosions 
that  blackened  the  air  and  sent  many  a  gallant  sailor  to  his 
fate.  De  Ruyter  was  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  his  men 
grappled  with  the  "  Prosperous,"  a  merchantman  carrying 
forty  guns,  and  tried  to  overwhelm  her  in  one  courageous 
rush.  The  English  sailors  drove  them  back,  and  threatened 
De  Ruyter  in  return.     "  Come  lads.     That  was  nothing.     At 
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tliem  again,"  shouted  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  the  ''  Pros- 
perous" was  captured  and  her  crew  made  prisoners.  Blake 
advanced  to  her  help,  re-captured  her,  and  all  but  gained 
possession  of  De  Ruyter  himself.  But  other  Dutch  vessels 
came  to  support  him  ;  and  soon  Blake  was  in  a  sorry  plight. 
Deane  was  on  board  the  "Triumph"  with  him,  and  it  was 
well  for  him  he  had  such  able  assistance.  He  lost  a  hundred 
men,  including  the  sailing  captain  and  his  own  secretary. 
An  iron  splinter  made  the  services  of  a  tailor  necessary  for 
Deane's  breeches  ;  and  the  same  missile  wounded  Blake  in  the 
thigh.  But  somehow  the  "Triumph"  survived  ;  and  though 
her  shattered  hull  was  letting  in  water  fast,  and  though  her 
masts  were  either  gone  or  leaning  over  her  side,  her  flag  was 
still  flying  when,  at  length,  first  the  blue  squadron  and  then 
the  white  cheated  the  wind  and  came  crawling  into  the  line 
of  battle.  Three  of  his  ships  had  been  captured  and  one 
was  disabled,  but  the  new  arrivals  changed  the  situation  by 
putting  the  enemy  between  two  fires.  The  Dutch  prizes 
were  re-taken  ;  and  English  prospects  so  altered  that,  had 
not  darkness  come  on,  they  might  soon  have  achieved  victory. 
Blake  devoted  the  night  to  re-organisation.  The  "  Triumph  " 
was  almost  past  repair,  but  all  that  could  be  done  was  done. 
The  cold  thrill  of  dawn  found  both  sides  ready  to  renew 
hostilities.  Tromp  was  revealed  eastward,  guarding  his 
precious  convoy  with  his  ships  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  English  fleet  was  compact  at  last  and  had 
what  advantage  there  was  in  the  light  wind.  Absence  of 
wind  made  really  extensive  fighting  impossible  ;  birt  when  the 
day  closed  the  English  had  captured  a  rear-admiral's  ship, 
and  the  convoys  were  casting  cargo  overboard,  the  better 
to  flee  should  occasion  make  it  necessary.  The  third  day's 
battle  was  decisive.  The  blue  squadron  under  Penn  took 
advantage  of  a  fresh  wind  and  did  great  things,  capturing 
battleships  and  merchantmen  galore.  Tromp  retired  in  the 
night  and  England  was  once  more  mistress  of  the  Channel. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Souili  Europe  and  Norih  Africa 


BLAKE'S  wound  weakened  him  ;  and,  while  it  was  not 
dangerous  in  itself,  it  made  him  so  sensitive  that  a  cold 
he  took  on  coming  ashore  developed  into  a  serious 
illness.  While  his  sickness  was  on  him  parliament 
was  preparing  for  a  general  election,  but  the  majority  wished 
to  safeguard  the  result  by  providing  that  no  present  member 
need  submit  to  the  suffrages  of  his  constituency.  Cromwell 
decided  that  autocracy  was  the  only  way  of  saving  democracy, 
and  with  picturesque  thoroughness  he  expelled  the  members 
and  locked  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  ''  It  is  you 
that  have  forced  me  to  this,"  he  said  to  the  men  who  would 
have  deprived  half  England  of  rights  of  election  ;  "  I  have 
sought  the  Lord  day  and  night,  that  He  would  ratlier  slay 
me  than  put  on  me  the  doing  of  this  work,"  Public  opinion 
ratified  his  peremptory  expedient  ;  and  some  eight  months 
later  another  parliament  thrust  on  him  the  position  of  Lord 
High  Protector,  which  gave  him  at  least  some  of  the  power 
usually  associated  with  a  dictator.  Blake's  sea  career  will 
have  meant  in  part  the  losing  of  touch  with  home  affairs  ; 
but  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  acquiescent  in  the  turn  of 
events,  or  his  Puritan  honour  would  have  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  any  position  of  subordination  to  Cromwell.  He 
had  the  genius  to  see  that  Cromwell  was  a  democrat  making 
the  best  of  circumstances,  and  he  was  therefore  content  to 
help  the  Commonwealth  as  God  gave  him  power.  He  is 
credited  in  this  connection  with  addressing  to  his  brother 
naval  officers  the  remark  :  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  affairs  of 
State,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  The  sentiment 
is  at  the  worst  well  invented,  and  its  reputed  author,  even 
while  he  was  a  nominal  member  of  the  Barebones  parliament, 
certainly  acted  up  to  it. 
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Blake's  incapacity  and  the  governmental  changes  in 
England  seemed  Holland's  opportunity  ;  and  in  May  Blake 
felt  compelled  to  leave  his  bed  and  to  return  to  duty.  The 
Dutch  he  knew  would  soon  be  again  assailing  England  ;  and 
Deane  and  Monk,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  sole  command 
which  his  health  had  compelled  him  to  lay  down,  would  need 
any  help  he  could  give.  Early  in  June  Blake,  though  better 
fitted  for  a  hospital  ward,  was  off  the  North  Foreland, 
bringing  to  Monk's  assistance  reinforcements  which  turned  a 
Dutch  retreat  into  a  rout.  The  effort  was  too  much  for 
Blake,  and  in  a  critical  condition  he  was  carried  home  to 
Bridge  water.  There  he  had  to  stay  for  two  months.  Rest, 
religious  meditation,  a  quiet  time  with  his  classics  and  other 
books,  the  companionship  of  his  brother  Humphrey,  who, 
though  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  could  on  occasion  match  the 
contemplative  silence  of  Robert — all  these  meant  new  life  to 
him.  Then,  if  ever,  he  must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  wife,  but 
throughout  his  career  the  name  of  a  woman  was  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his.  Possibly  some  graceless 
Cavalier,  wine-cup  in  hand,  may  have  been  moved  to  remark 
that  he  never  married  because  he  got  enough  fighting  as  it 
was.  But  in  any  case  he  had  to  struggle  back  to  physical 
competence  unsolaced  by  a  woman's  tenderness.  While  he 
was  recovering,  England's  relations  with  the  Dutch  became 
more  settled.  After  the  North  Foreland  fight  their  ambassa- 
dors had  asked  for  peace.  Cromwell  was  more  than  willing, 
for  a  union  between  the  two  great  Protestant  republics  was 
one  of  his  dreams  ;  but  he  offered  incorporation,  not  equality, 
and  the  Dutch  were  driven  by  self-respect  to  renew  the  war. 
On  July  31st  the  rival  fleets  met  in  Dutch  waters,  off 
Scheveningen  ;  and  news  came  later  to  Blake's  sick-bed  that 
Deane  and  Lawson  and  Penn  had  finally  shattered  the  power  of 
Holland.  Admiral  Tromp  was  killed  during  the  action  ;  and 
Blake  will  have  been  unlike  himself  unless  great  regret  came 
on  him  at  the  death  of  as  noble  an  adversary  as  England  has 
ever  fought. 

By  September  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  resume  duty  ; 
and  in  December  he  had  the  grim  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
approving  the  terms  on  which  peace  with  the  Dutch  had 
been  finally  decided.  Holland  humbly  acknowledged  her 
past  misbehaviours,  promised  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds 
by  way  of  general  reparation,  undertook  to  offer  no  future 
asyUim  to  wandering  Stuarts,  ceded  equal  trade  privileges  in 
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the  East  Indies,  agreed  to  pass  through  the  States  of  Dover 
on  sufferance  only,  and  unreservedly  acknowledged  the  right 
of  England  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  fact  that  his 
labours  had  at  last  borne  definite  fruit  will  have  made  Blake 
eager  for  further  work  against  other  foreign  enemies  of  Eng- 
land. But  before  that  was  possible  he  had  to  face  a  period  of 
congenial  drudgery.  Until  the  autumn  of  1654  he  was  some- 
times at  sea  engaged  in  enforcing  the  Navigation  Acts  and 
in  other  routine  naval  duties,  and  sometimes  on  land  occupied 
in  Somersetshire  as  a  commissioner  for  purging  the  churches 
of  ignorant  and  unworthy  pastors.  Cromwell  had  been 
installed  as  Lord  High  Protector  on  December  i6th,  1653, 
and  it  was  his  foreign  policy  that  ultimately  brought  Blake 
fresh  adventurous  employment.  In  the  next  May  they  had 
dined  together,  and  there  had  been  other  opportunities  of 
mutual  converse ;  and  Cromwell  will  have  been  far  too 
astute  a  man  not  to  have  taken  Blake  largely  into  his 
confidence. 

The  Protector  had  a  master  vision  of  England  ruling  the 
world  in  the  name  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  a  great  Protestant 
confederation.  It  was  not  a  vision  destined  to  be  realised  ; 
but  it  was  one  that  must  have  appealed  to  Blake.  The  two 
great  obstacles  to  its  reaUsation  were  France  and  Spain,  the 
one  controlled  by  a  crafty  Italian  cardinal,  the  other  in 
Cromwell's  opinion  ^*  the  great  underpropper"  of  that 
Romish  Babylon,  with  whom  the  Lord  Himself  had  a  con- 
troversy. These  two  countries  were  at  war,  and  Cromwell 
saw  in  their  relations  an  opportunity  for  strategy.  He  was 
not  unwilling  to  be  at  peace  with  both  if  they  would  grant 
him  his  own  terms  ;  and  if  one  realm  would  grant  him  more 
than  the  other  he  was  not  unprepared  to  take  its  part  against 
its  foe.  For  the  strengthening  of  his  hands  during  negotia- 
tions, and  for  effective  action  if  necessary  later,  he  needed  a 
strong  navy.  So  first  he  sent  his  demands  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  then  he  made  great  and  unexplained  naval 
preparations.  From  France  he  asked  the  setting  aside  of 
Stuart  sympathies,  and  aid  in  the  English  capture  of  Dunkirk, 
then  a  Spanish  possession.  From  Spain  he  asked  freedom  of 
trade  for  EngHsh  merchants  with  the  West  Indies,  and  an 
undertaking  that  the  Inquisition  should  not  interfere  with 
English  residents  in  Spanish  territory.  Behind  these  requests 
was  the  vague  menace  of  the  naval  preparations,  and  both 
countries  feared    and    wondered  which   of  them  was  the 
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objective  of  the  new  fleet.  But  they  carried  on  negotiations 
only  at  the  pace  traditionally  associated  with  diplomacy  ; 
and  Cromwell,  growing  impatient,  decided  that  a  series  of 
demonstrations  in  force  might  be  the  quickest  way  to  influence 
France  and  Spain  into  agreement  with  his  demands.  He 
therefore  planned  a  naval  cruise  for  the  Mediterranean  and  a 
raid  on  the  Indies.  This  meant  that  the  die  had  been  cast 
against  Spain  ;  and  the  double  campaign  included  the 
isolation  of  the  mother  country  and  the  capture  of  her 
colonies. 

Penn  was  sent  to  the  Indies  ;  and  on  September  29th,  1654, 
Blake  left  England  for  those  tideless  waters  that  wash  the 
shores  of  southern  Europe  and  north  Africa.  Blake's  ex- 
pedition afterwards  became  almost  legendary,  and  some 
stories  of  his  doings  must  be  accepted  with  reserve.  He  had 
under  his  command  tvi'enty-five  men-of-war,  with  the 
"George"  as  his  flagship.  The  fleet  carried  4,100  men  and 
874  guns  ;  and  all  Europe  was  agog  as  to  its  movements. 
Blake's  first  duty  was  to  employ  profitably  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  Penn  reached  the  Indies,  and  he  himself  was 
free  to  take  the  offensive  against  Spain  ;  and  he  had  in 
the  interval  to  be  careful  not  to  behave  in  any  way  likely  to 
encourage  Spain  to  reprisals  on  British  shipping.  Anything 
that  deceived  Spain  and  annoyed  France  would  be  regarded 
by  the  home  authorities  as  satisfactory.  So  Blake,  after  a 
December  stay  in  Cadiz  roads,  where  the  Spanish  authorities 
treated  him  with  respect,  went  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  a  possession  of  Spain,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
had  sent  the  Duke  of  Guise  thither  to  attack  it  on  behalf  of 
France.  Blake  had  hoped  to  catch  the  duke  red-handed,  but 
at  the  approach  of  the  English  he  fled.  Nobody  knew 
where  he  had  gone,  but  Leghorn  seemed  not  impossible. 
The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  ruled  in  Leghorn,  had  helped 
Prince  Rupert,  and  had  even  allowed  him  to  sell  in  that 
very  port  vessels  taken  from  the  Commonwealth  English. 
Blake  therefore  saw  a  chance  of  settling  two  scores  at  once  ; 
and  soon  his  sails  were  in  Leghorn  harbour.  The  duke  was 
given  his  choice  between  bombardment  and  the  payment  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds'  compensation  for  such  damage  to 
EngHsh  trade  as  he  had  been  accessory  to.  After  an  attempt 
to  haggle  in  the  true  Italian  manner  the  duke  paid  part  of 
this  sum,  and  as  against  the  rest  he  pleaded  that  some  of 
Rupert's  prizes  had  been  sold  in  the  ports  of  the  Holy  See. 
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This  was  great  news  for  Blake.  He  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  making  Antichrist  disgorge.  An  officer  was  despatched  to 
demand  financial  reparation.  The  mere  approach  of  Blake 
to  the  Mediterranean  had  caused  the  Papal  authorities  to 
expose  the  Host  with  a  view  to  averting  possible  calamities  ; 
and  the  request  caused  much  alarm.  But  a  demand  that 
Rome  should  pay  out  money  rather  than  receive  it  was  so  far 
unthinkable  beside  the  Tiber  that  Pope  Alexander  VH  was 
with  difficulty  brought  to  the  point.  Blake  had  to  threaten 
to  come  himself  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  the  sacred  city  ;  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  then  transferred  twenty 
thousand  pistoles  to  the  pubHc  treasury  of  heretical  England. 
In  all  this  Blake  had  no  doubt  that  he  did  God  service  ; 
and  he  had  certainly  shewn  the  Italian  princes  that  England 
was  the  strongest  naval  power  in  the  world.  This  was  part 
of  the  impression  Cromwell  wished  him  to  create  ;  and  to 
deepen  dread  of  our  sea  prowess  he  sent  part  of  his  fleet  to 
cruise  between  Capo  Palos  and  Majorca,  and  intimidate 
French  pirates  likely  to  interfere  with  British  ships  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Then  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  sail  for  the  western  seas  of  Spain,  when  two  French 
ships  captured  as  prizes  communicated  the  dread  plague  to 
their  conquerors  ;  and  while  winter  storms  were  already 
making  a  sea  life  a  misery  Blake  himself  succumbed  to  the 
disease,  and  for  weeks  could  neither  write  nor  think.  A  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  home  authorities  after  his  recovery  -is  full  of 
self-revelation.  Dated  from  Leghorn,  January  19th,  1655,  it 
runs  : 

"  My  last  unto  you  was  only  a  postscript  of  the  5th  lanuary — sent 
by  the  way  of  Antwerp— added  to  a  duplicate  of  my  former  of  the 
same,  being  then  under  sail  bound  for  Trapani.  Since  which  time 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  exercise  us  with  variety  of  wind  and  weather, 
and  with  divers  mixed  providences  and  strange  dispensations 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  especially  in  regard  that  He  hath  been 
pleased  in  them  all  to  rouse  His  compassion  to  prevail  against  His 
threatenings,  and  His  mercy  to  triumph  over  His  judgement.  The 
day  we  set  sail  we  had  a  fair  wind  at  N.E.,  with  clear  weather  and 
great  hopes  of  the  continuance  thereof,  forasmuch  as  it  had  been  a 
long  time  foul  and  stormy  before,  almost  ever  since  we  came  into 
the  road.  The  next  day  we  had  the  wind  at  E.  and  E.S.E.,  some- 
times at  S.E.  and  S.S.E.,  but  not  much  wind.  We  were  then 
engaged  among  many  islands  ;  a  place  of  no  small  danger,  es- 
pecially for  a  fleet.  At  night,  hauling  up  our  sails,  and  it  growing 
calm,  we  drove  upon  a  sudden  so  near  Capua,  that  if  it  had  not 
pleased  God  to  spring  up  a  fresh  gale  in  the  very  nick,  the  ship 
would  have  been   in   hazard  almost  inevitable  of  perishing  there. 


The  Worcester  and  Langport  were  in  the  same  dangler  with  us, 
being-  nearer  the  shore  than  we,  especially  the  Langport,  which 
was  in  much  less  than  the  ship's  length  of  it,  being  a  steep  and 
upright  rocky  place.  The  [St.  J  Andrew  and  some  others  were  also 
in  no  small  danger.  But  it  pleased  God  wonderfully  and  in  great 
mercy  to  bring  us  all  off  in  safety  without  any  loss  but  of  an  anchor 
and  cable  of  the  Langport.  The  next  day  retaining  still  some  hope 
of  a  favourable  wind  and  weather  to  carry  us  on  our  intended 
voyage,  we  kept  plying  and  turning  to  windward  and  so  continued  till 
yesterday  morning,  at  what  [which]  time,  there  being  no  likelihood 
obtaining  our  first  intention,  the  wind  S.S.E.,  blowing  very  hard 
and  murky  weather,  we  were  forced  to  bear  up  for  this  place  ; 
where,  although  not  without  much  danger  in  our  way,  by  reason  of 
a  shoal  and  rock  lying  under  water  upon  which  divers  ships  have 
been  wrecked,  we  arrived  yesterday  by  a  most  merciful  and  good 
hand  of  providence,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  brink  of  de- 
struction into  safety  :  for  which  we,  in  our  gratitude,  have  great 
cause  everlastingly  to  praise  the  Lord  and  His  wonderful  goodness, 
and  to  rejoice  in  these  His  salvations  with  fear  and  trembling.  So 
we  doubt  not,  when  the  papers  shall  come  to  your  hands,  your 
hearts  will  likewise  be  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  same  and  of 
His  unspeakable  love." 

The  first  spell  of  good  weather  came  in  March  ;  and  Blake 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  visit  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  with 
whom  it  was  advisable  for  England  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing on  several  points.  In  the  previous  century  the 
Turks  had  conquered  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  but  their 
pashas  had  later  established  virtual  independence.  Piracy 
had  long  been  their  main  source  of  revenue  ;  and  captured 
crews  were  invariably  sold  into  slavery.  By  degrees  slave 
trading  became  the  main  industry  of  the  States  ;  and  to  feed 
the  trade  raids  were  constantly  made  on  reachable  territories. 
Tunis  was  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect.  With  his  chief 
town  eleven  miles  from  its  then  port  of  Goletta,  with  the 
fortifications  at  intervals  along  his  ample  coasts,  with  his 
strongly-fortified  and  land-locked  naval  base  at  Porto  Farina, 
well  to  the  north-west,  its  Dey  had  good  reason  to  consider 
his  position  impregnable.  So  the  spectacle  of  Blake's 
anchoring  at  Goletta  caused  him  little  apprehension  ;  and  he 
received  with  becoming  coolness  Blake's  letter  demanding 
for  English  ships  future  immunity  from  raids  and  other 
piracy,  and  asking  for  the  immediate  release  of  all  English 
captives,  and  the  return  of  captured  vessels  and  freight  or  in 
lieu  thereof  compensation.  Nothing  loth,  the  Dey's  repre- 
sentatives boarded  the  ''  George,"  and  for  some  days  they 
engaged  in  quite  an  academic  debate  on  the  proposals.  In 
the  meantime  Tunisian  musketeers  were  massed  all  along  the 
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coast,  and  the  ambassadors  saw  to  it  that  the  ample  fortifica- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood  had  their  due  weight  in  the 
argument.  Blake  was  so  far  impressed  that,  when  the 
negotiations  ended  in  Mohammedan  insolence,  he  sent  some 
of  his  ships  to  blockade  Porto  Farina  and  keep  the  Dey's 
fleet  where  it  was  ;  and  then  he  withdrew  with  certain  other 
vessels  and  for  weeks  was  collecting  provisions  in  various 
Mediterranean  ports.  On  the  eighth  of  March  he  returned, 
but  soon  had  withdrawn  again,  probably  so  as  to  lull  the 
Tunisians  into  a  false  security.  Daybreak  on  April  4th  found 
Blake  in  the  Porto  Farina  harbour  ;  and  soon  after  the  whole 
fleet  was  signalled  to  prayers.  Divine  service  over,  in 
defiance  of  the  land  fortifications  and  the  warships  themselves 
the  English  admiral  gave  orders  for  the  advance.  "The 
Lord,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  was  pleased  to  favour  us  with  a 
gentle  gale  from  off  the  sea."  Soon  his  artillery  was 
thundering  against  the  castles  and  shore  forts  ;  and  every 
ball  told,  for,  though  the  smoke  of  the  cannonading  hung  over 
the  area  of  conflict,  a  shoreward  shot  could  hardly  fail  to  do 
damage.  On  the  other  hand  the  sulphurous  vapour  made  it 
difficult  for  the  defenders  to  take  aim.  But  they  had  such 
resources  that  the  issue  was  still  in  the  balance  when  Blake 
did  the  kind  of  thing  that  so  often  marked  his  victories. 
Under  cover  of  the  smoke  he  had  several  longboats  lowered  ; 
and,  commanded  by  Flag-captain  John  Stoakes,  their  crews 
rowed  them,  despite  the  heavy  fire  from  the  shore,  right 
towards  the  Dey's  fleet.  They  got  under  the  ports  of  the 
nine  vessels,  and  then,  little  heeding  the  frenzied  resistance 
of  their  defenders,  through  those  same  ports  and  on  to  the 
decks  they  flung  innumerable  lighted  brands  and  torches. 
Every  ship  caught  fire,  many  of  the  sailors  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  so  brilliant  w^ere  the  flames,  and  so  arresting 
the  general  spectacle,  that  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
ceased  for  a  time  that  they  might  watch.  At  last  Tunisians 
on  shore  tried  to  board  the  burning  vessels  in  the  hope  of 
saving  them  ;  but  volley  after  volley  at  once  came  from 
English  ships,  and  any  salvage  was  rendered  impossible  by 
sweeping  shot  and  a  tornado  of  glowing  embers.  While  the 
Dey's  fleet  was  burning  to  its  keels,  one  by  one  his  shore  guns 
faltered  into  silence  ;  and  when  Blake  looked  around  four 
hours  after  the  carnage  had  first  commenced,  he  saw  breach 
after  breach  in  the  coast  defences,  and  was  able  to  rejoice  in 
the  astounding  fact  that  so  complete  a  victory  had  cost  him 
only  twenty-five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
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The  royalist  historian  Clarendon  wrote  later  that  "this 
was  indeed  an  action  of  the  highest  conduct  and  courage, 
and  made  the  name  of  the  English  very  terrible  and  formidable 
in  this  sea."  But  the  Dey  of  Tunis  ingenuously  arguing  that 
the  dogs  of  unbelievers,  having  done  him  all  the  harm  they 
could,  were  incapable  of  doing  him  more  for  the  present, 
was  in  no  hurry  formally  to  submit.  Blake  thereupon  left 
him  to  think  the  matter  over  while  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
brother  of  Tripoli.  The  Dey  of  Tripoli  had  heard  news,  and 
self-preservation  was  not  his  weakest  point.  He,  therefore, 
extemporised  a  show  of  anxiety  to  do  whatever  the  English 
admiral  asked  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  mutual  affairs  were 
settled  to  the  honour  of  the  Commonwealth,  Blake  left,  and 
crossing  to  the  Adriatic,  anchored  off  Venice.  The  Venetians 
received  him  with  royal  honours,  for  they  were  at  war  w4th 
Turkey,  and  counted  his  victory  over  the  Dey  of  Tunis  as  a 
service  to  themselves.  Blake  himself  had  felt  none  too  sure 
as  to  whether  in  destroying  the  power  of  Tunis  he  had  not 
exceeded  instructions,  and  he  was  nervous  regarding  the 
effect  of  his  action  on  the  relations  between  England  and 
Turkey.  He  was  therefore  glad  when  Venice,  the  enemy  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  offered  England  through  him  a  friend- 
ship that  must  influence  the  attitude  of  both  London  and 
Constantinople  towards  his  recent  exploit.  From  the 
Adriatic  he  returned  to  Tunis  to  find  the  Dey  chastened  and 
submissive.  Malta  next  attracted  his  attention.  Her  priestly 
Knights  Templars  saw  themselves  as  a  great  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  they  had  taken  peculiar  pleasure  in 
spoiHng  the  ships  of  the  English  heretics.  Had  they  dared 
they  would  have  shewn  Blake  scant  courtesy.  But  the  victor 
of  Tunis  had  no  difficulty  in  exacting  restitution  for  the  past 
and  promises  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

England  was  henceforth  to  be  a  name  of  respect  and  even 
dread  alike  in  south  Europe  and  north  Africa.  Before  long 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  sent  ambassadors  to  London  to 
ask  among  other  things  for  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ; 
but  ere  Blake  returned  home  Algiers  and  Malaga  were  to 
add  to  the  stories  men  were  soon  telhng  about  him  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  The  Dey  of  Algiers 
greeted  Blake's  coming  with  every  civility  'and  made  himself 
immensely  popular  with  his  sailors  by  sending  them  huge 
presents  of  fresh  meat.  He  then  proceeded  to  meet  Blake's 
demands  with  Oriental  wiliness.    Nothing,  he  explained,  would 
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give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  immediate  restitution  of 
ships  and  slaves  taken  from  his  English  friends,  but  the  whole 
question  was  somewhat  complicated.  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans were  always  supposed  to  be  at  w^ar  unless  there 
was  definite  agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  and  he  had  made 
his  captures  under  war  conditions.  Further,  all  he  had  taken 
had  been  fairly  bought  by  someone,  and  to  exact  return  with- 
out compensation  would  scarcely  be  just  to  innocent 
purchasers.  The  success  of  these  considerations  suggests  that 
the  Dey  must  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  Puritan 
temperament.  They  provided  just  the  line  of  argument  that 
appealed  to  Blake,  who  agreed  to  re-purchase  all  English 
slaves  in  Algiers  on  condition  that  the  Dey  bound  himself  to 
leave  English  ships  alone  in  the  future.  In  a  few  days  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  Blake's  vessels  that  was  not  entertaining 
a  herd  of  poor  wTetches  dazzled  by  the  renewed  light  of 
freedom.  The  sailors  were  very  kind  to  them,  and  even 
increased  their  number  in  a  way  that  was  much  to  their 
credit.  The  news  of  the  release  of  the  English  slaves  had 
fired  other  captives  with  unquenchable  desire  for  liberty  ;  and 
some  Dutch  slaves  escaped,  and,  followed  by  eager  Moors, 
swam  out  to  Blake's  ships  and  asked  for  deliverance.  Their 
language  shewed  they  were  Dutch,  and  many  a  man  who  saw 
them  had  fought  their  fellows  in  the  war  with  Holland.  But 
they  were  white,  and  their  pursuers  were  Mohammedans,  and 
so  they  were  helped  on  board .  Then  came  a  difficulty.  The 
newcomers  were  outside  the  admiral's  agreement  with  the 
Dey,  and  in  any  case  the  liberty  of  each  individual  had  to  be 
purchased.  The  brains  and  hearts  of  the  forecastle  were 
much  exercised  by  the  dilemma,  and  honest  sailormen  ex- 
pressed freely  the  opinion  of  their  kind.  The  fugitives  were 
of  course  mere  Dutchmen,  and  God  had  many  such  in 
Holland  full  of  unreasonable  objection  to  the  rightful  claims 
of  England.  But  even  if  they  were  Dutchmen  they  were 
nevertheless  Christians  and  good  Protestants,  inferior  of 
course  in  these  respects  to  the  worthy  mariners  themselves, 
but  still  inside  the  covenanted  mercies  of  the  Almighty.  They 
could  not  therefore  be  left  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  parcel  of 
Moorish  infidels.  Despite  old  scores,  and  even  the  occasional 
smarting  of  old  wounds  received  from  their  compatriots, 
Christian  Englishmen  must  stand  by  Christian  Dutchmen. 
But  the  manner  of  the  standing  by  ?  Some  Solomon  of  the 
low^er    deck    was    informed    with    the   spirit    of  the   good 
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Samaritan,  and  proposed  a  subscription.  The  market  value  of 
Hollanders  could  not  be  very  high.  Every  man  in  the  fleet 
contributed  a  dollar  of  his  wages,  and  the  result  was  announced 
to  the  admiral  in  simple  faith  that  he  would  make  up  what 
was  still  lacking.  Blake  justified  their  trust  and  the  Dutch- 
men were  ransomed. 

Unfortunately  the  simple-hearted  generosity  of  English 
sailors  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  all  other  desirable 
qualities.  For  a  by  no  means  especially  trustworthy 
chronicler  has  it  that  on  his  homeward  way  Blake  put  in  at 
the  Spanish  port  of  Malaga  ;  and  an  English  sailor  either 
through  an  excess  of  Puritanism  or  an  untoward  sense  of 
humour  jeered  at  some  feature  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cession. A  monk  roused  the  populace  to  a  rough  revenge  ; 
and  the  sailor  escaping  complained  to  his  admiral.  Blake 
had  no  sympathy  with  irreverence,  but  the  incident  took  to 
him  the  aspect  of  an  international  question.  He  formally 
demanded  from  the  viceroy  the  punishment  of  the  monk,  and 
was  told  that  the  civil  arm  had  no  power  over  an  ecclesiastic. 
Then,  he  answered,  he  would  deal  with  the  culprit  himself, 
and  unless  he  were  given  up  he  would  bombard  Malaga  ; 
and  he  cleared  his  decks.  Before  he  fired,  the  hapless  monk 
was  brought  alongside  in  a  boat.  Up  the  ladder  he  came  on 
to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  George  "  ;  and  Blake  spoke  to  him 
to  great  purpose.  He  had,  he  explained,  no  intention  to  hang 
him,  and  had  the  viceroy  complained  of  the  sailor  he  would 
have  punished  him  at  once.  But  Spaniards  must  understand 
that  always  and  everywhere  Englishmen  must  be  judged  by 
Englishmen.  With  this  message  he  sent  the  monk  back  to 
the  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


The  Passing  of  the  Admiral 


IN  September,  1665,  Blake  was  back  in  England  again, 
honoured  alike  in  London  and  in  Bridgewater  as  the  man 
who  had  raised  the  prestige  of  the  nation  to  a  height 
hitherto  unsurpassed.  Henceforth  all  the  world  knew 
that  he  who  attacked  an  English  ship  would  sooner  or  later 
have  England  herself  to  settle  with  ;  and  as  previously 
merchantmen  had  been  supposed  largely  to  look  after  them- 
selves, while  armed  fleets  for  the  most  part  defended  national 
coasts,  this  meant  much  added  security  to  commerce.  The 
admiral  w^as  now  some  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  ill-health 
and  the  strain  of  his  career  had  left  him  with  a  body  seem- 
ingly ten  years  older.  He  must  therefore  have  welcomed  a 
winter's  rest  in  his  native  land.  During  his  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  news  had  come  to  him  of  the  total  failure  of 
the  EngUsh  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Indies.  As  set  forth 
earlier,  Cromwell  had  intended  the  attack  on  the  Indies  to  be 
followed  up  by  Blake  with  assaults  on  Spain  and  Spanish 
shipping  ;  and  in  June,  before  the  disaster  was  known,  he 
had  sent  the  admiral  instructions  to  capture  any  Spanish 
treasure-ships  that  came  his  way,  England's  failure  in  he 
Spanish  Indies  complicated  the  situation,  and  seriously 
strained  her  formal  relations  with  Spain,  despite  the  curious 
understanding  that  war  always  obtained  beyond  the  line,  and 
hostilities  in  the  Indies  were  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in 
Europe.  Possibly  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated  Cromwell's 
design.  But  in  any  case  Blake  met  no  treasure-ships,  and 
when  he  returned  home  he  came  anticipating  further  and 
more  definite  instructions. 

His  anticipations  were  realised  in  March  of  the  next  year, 
1656,  when  w^ar  with  Spain  had  perforce  become  a  definite 
national  policy,  and  when  he  set  out  anew^  for  the  Mediter- 
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ratiean  with  forty  sail.  Mindful,  possibly,  of  his  increasing 
physical  weakness,  he  had  asked  for  a  colleague  in  command, 
and  Cromwell  had  appointed  as  his  brother  admiral  the 
brilliant  Edward  Montagu.  Their  instructions  were  to 
shew  every  hostility  to  Spain  and  especially  to  look  out  for 
treasure-ships  ;  and  they  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
better  understanding  with  Portugal,  and  using  her  harbours 
as  they  thought  ht,  they  began  serious  operations  by  blockading 
Cadiz.  Cromwell  had  hoped  they  would  take  either  that  city 
or  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  for  he  recognised  England's  need  of 
a  naval  base  in  the  Mediterranean.  Blake  shared  his 
ambitions,  but  the  fleet  was  only  strong  enough  to  spend  six 
dreary  months  in  an  uneventful  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  August 
Cromwell  recalled  Montagu  for  consultation  ;  and  early  the 
next  month  he  and  Blake  put  into  Lisbon  with  some  of  the 
fleet,  to  get  provisions  and  clean  the  fouled  bottoms  of  their 
ships.  Captain  Stayner  was  left  in  charge  of  the  remaining 
vessels  during  their  absence  ;  and  while  they  were  still  at 
Lisbon  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  waylay  eight  Spanish 
galleons,  bringing  silver  from  Peru  to  Cadiz.  This  was  the 
report  he  sent  to  his  superior  officers  : 

Right  Honourable,  —  After  my  service  presented  to  your 
Honours,  these  are  to  acquaint  you  that  upon  the  8th  instant  at 
night  it  blew  hard  westwardly,  by  means  whereof  we  with  our 
squadron  (except  the  Providence,  she  being  gone  to  water)  weighed 
out  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  plied  to  sea. 

I«i  the  evening  we  espied  eight  sail,  some  five  or  six  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Cadiz  :  and  we  used  the  best  means  that  we  could 
to  meet  with  them  the  next  dav,  which  we  did,  it  being  the  wind  at 
N.E. 

It  was  nine  of  the  clock  before  we  came  up  with  them  ;  but, 
having  a  fresh  gale  in  the  night,  all  but  us  and  the  Bridgewater 
were  to  the  Leeward,  and  could  not  come  up  to  us.  But  when  we 
came  to  the  fleet,  it  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  fleet  come  from  the 
West  Indies — which  were  four  of  the  king  of  Spain's,  three  merchant- 
men, and  one  prize,  which  they  had  taken  by  way  of  the  western 
islands,  being  a  Portuguese  ;  that  is  eight  in  all. 

We  engaged  the  fleet;  but,  being  within  four  leagues  of  Cadiz, 
we  could  not  stay  for  our  ships.  Still  we,  the  Bridgewater  and 
the  Plymouth,  engaged  them,  and  had  a  sharp  dispute,  some  of 
us ;  but  the  admiral  being  the  smallest  ship,  we  slighted  her,  for 
we  conceived  there  was  some  policy  used  in  the  flag.  By  this 
means  the  admiral  and  the  Portugal  prize  got  into  Cadiz  ;  but  the 
vice-admiral  and  one  more  we  sank,  and  burnt  two. 

We  took  one.  The  captain  of  her,  whom  we  have  on  board, 
saith  that  she  hath  in  her  two  millions  of  silver.  The  vice-admiral 
had  as  much,  I  do  believe.  The  Plymouth  chased  another,  which 
came  ashore  between  St.  Peter's  and  Cape  Degar ;  but  it  seems, 
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by  the  prisoners'  information,  they  had  no  silver  in  her.  The  ship 
we  took  is  as  good  as  all  the  fleet  besides.  The  other,  that  Captain 
Harman  hath  taken,  is  very  rich  otherwise ;  but  there  is  little  silver 
in  her. 

Both  the  prize  and  our  ship  are  sorely  wounded  both  in  masts 
and  hull.  The  commanders  advise  me  not  to  take  the  silver  out  of 
her.     I  do  intend  to  take  further  advice  about  it. 

There  is  no  news,  only  I  believe  the  fleet  will  follow  us  ;  already 
the  g^alleys  are  come  out.  Because  of  the  riches  and  disability  of 
our  ship,  we  will  come  towards  you,  except  your  Honours  send 
further  orders,  for  we  are  in  no  capacity  to  stay  here.  But  I  shall 
leave  two  or  three  of  the  best  sailing:  ships  off  the  Cape,  and  I  and 
the  rest  will  come  to  Lisbon,  where  I  hope  to  find  your  Honours. 

There  is  the  Nova  Spaniola  fleet  at  the  Havana ;  but  when  they 
will  come  home,  is  not  known.  This  is  all,  only  there  is  loss  of  men 
in  some  ships ;  the  number  I  know  not. — I  am,  your  Honours' 
humble  servant, 

Richard  Stayner. 

From  on  board  of  the  Speaker,  in  haste, 
this  9th  of  Sept.,  1656. 

The  national  finances  of  Spain  must  have  been  seriously 
depleted  by  the  disaster  ;  and  the  value  of  the  bullion  cap- 
tured by  Stayner  has  been  assessed  at  sums  varying  from  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  three  milhons.  Montagu  had 
the  pleasure  of  landing  this  latter  at  Portsmouth  and  trundling 
it  along  the  London  road  in  thirty-eight  wagons.  His  arrival 
stirred  the  nation  to  a  passion  of  patriotism,  and  after  the 
English  manner  a  delighted  people  felt  that  the  Lord  had 
once  again  looked  after  His  own.  October  8th  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  and  so  that  even  the  human 
instrument  might  not  fail  of  due  honour,  at  the  services 
ministers  read  an  account  of  the  heartening  exploit  of 
Captain  Richard  Stayner. 

Admiral  Robert  Blake,  once  more  alone  in  command, 
passed  the  whole  winter  off  Cadiz  with  but  twenty  ships. 
May  be  the  home  authorities  did  not  care  to  risk  more,  for  a 
winter  in  foreign  seas  was,  despite  a  previous  experience  of 
Blake's,  regarded  by  naval  tradition  as  perilous  and  almost 
impossible.  But  the  admiral  knew  that  if  he  could  keep  up 
the  blockade  so  that  no  messenger  could  escape  from  Cadiz 
to  warn  the  returning  Peruvian  treasure-fleet  of  his  proximity, 
he  might  capture  it  to  the  great  honour  and  profit  of  England. 
So,  as  he  had  the  genius  of  patience  as  well  as  the  genius  of 
great  exploits,  he  kept  to  his  monotonous  task.  Storms 
repeatedly  scattered  his  fleet,  so  that  some  of  his  ships  were 
driven  even  as   far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent.     Once  his  whole 
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company  had  to  run  to  shelter  in  a  Morocco  port.  But  those 
same  storms  kept  the  Spanish  vessels  in  Cadiz  river,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  moderated  the  English  ships  came  rolling 
anew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  its  bar.  Early  in  the  new  year 
De  Ruyter  drew  near  with  some  nine  or  ten  men-of-war;  but 
he  dared  not  do  as  he  doubtless  wished,  and  he  sailed  away 
after  every  show  of  courtesy  to  Blake.  At  length  the 
admiral's  vigil  was  broken  by  the  spring  news  that  a  treasure 
fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  had  all  but  concluded  its  homeward 
voyage,  and  after  the  fashion  of  such  returning  companies 
had  put  into  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz  to  await  instructions. 
Blake  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Canary  Isles  and 
attack  it ;  and  on  Monday,  April  20th,  1657,  he  was  off  the 
extreme  north-east  corner  of  Teneriffe,  eager  for  battle. 

Don  Diego  Diagues  the  Spanish  governor  of  Santa  Cruz 
felt  little  apprehension  at  his  approach,  and  surface  appear- 
ances certainly  justified  him.  Santa  Cruz  harbour  lies,  a 
glorious  pool,  land-locked,  the  lower  mountains  brooding  on 
the  edge  of  its  shore  waters,  the  snow-capped  giant  peak  of 
Teneriffe  rising  above  them  twelve  thousand  feet.  It  is 
roughly  semicircular  in  shape,  and  its  only  entrance  is  narrow 
and  bottle-necked.  Its  winds  are  fitful,  "  squally  with  calms." 
It  is  neither  easy  to  enter  nor  easy  to  leave  ;  and  in  Blake's 
time  the  Spaniards  had  improved  its  natural  advantages  by 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  fortifications.  The  entrance  was 
guarded  by  a  great  castle  and  lesser  defences  ;  and  at  intervals 
on  its  shores  huge  forts  rose,  furnished  with  the  biggest  guns 
obtainable,  all  fixed  at  an  angle  that  enabled  them  to  rake  the 
harbour  mouth,  On  that  fateful  Monday  the  sixteen  Spanish 
ships  were  arranged  after  the  configuration  of  its  estuary. 
The  ten  smallest  were  drawn  up  in  a  rude  semicircle  follow- 
ing the  line  of  its  banks,  and  the  six  immense  galleons  of 
1600  tons  were  massed  athwart  the  entrance.  Thus  the  place 
must  have  seemed  impregnable  ;  and  indeed  years  later 
Nelson  failed  to  take  it.  He  lacked  the  circumstances  that 
favoured  Blake  ;  and  without  some  adventitious  aids  no  attack 
could  have  any  chance  of  success. 

Had  Blake  been  a  regulation  naval  expert  he  would  pro- 
bably have  thought  better  of  the  whole  project  ;  and  indeed 
several  of  his  officers  were  opposed  to  it.  But  others  re- 
membered Porto  Farina  and  were  ready  for  anything  Blake 
was  prepared  to  hazard.  The  admiral  for  his  part  saw  far 
more  clearly  than  Don  Diego  Diagues.     With  the  Spanish 
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fleet  arranged  as  the  circumference  and  base  of  an  irregular 
semi-circle,  the  shore  forts,  being  ranged  after  the  same 
pattern,  could  not  fire  on  an  invader  without  injuring  their 
own  ships.  Of  course  once  inside  the  harbour  an  attack 
would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme  ;  but  those  perils  would  be 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  shore  guns  for  the  time  being 
converged  on  the  entry.  The  prospect  was  risky  but  irresist- 
ible ;  and  Blake's  plans  were  soon  formed. 

Captain — now  Sir  Richard — Stayner  was  with  him  in 
command  of  twelve  ships  ;  and  he  received  instructions  to 
open  the  battle  by  rushing  the  entrance  and  falHng  on  the 
massed  line  of  the  galleons.  After  all  the  English  sailors  had 
solemnly  joined  in  formal  prayers,  he  moved  grimly  to  his 
duty.  The  forts  that  guarded  the  harbour  mouth  crashed 
forth  in  defence,  and  as  Stayner's  vessels  had  to  face  their 
fire  lengthw^ays,  they  ran  great  risk  of  destruction.  But 
modern  mechanism  for  speedily  varying  the  trajectory  of 
artillery  was  not  then  in  use  ;  and  the  advancing  ships,  helped 
by  a  fortunately  favouring  wind,  escaped  most  of  the  missiles 
by  passing  close  inshore.  Musketeers  on  the  land  found  in 
this  policy  their  opportunity,  but  muskets  are  not  formidable 
against  rapidly  moving  ships.  Instinct  with  deadly  menace, 
Stayner's  vessels  came  near  the  six  galleons  ;  and  veering 
until  they  were  broadside  on,  they  anchored  bow  and  stern, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoke  of  their  conflict  hid  the 
battle  from  idle  gunners  on  the  shore.  Blake  followed  with 
his  squadron,  and  covering  Stayner's  flank,  he  answered  the 
attack  of  such  few  forts  as  were  able  to  fire  on  Sir  Richard. 
After  a  four  hours'  struggle  the  English  were  boarding  the 
whole  six  galleons  and  were  driving  the  Spaniards  overboard. 
This  done,  the  real  peril  of  Blake  and  Stayner  began.  The  smoke 
cleared,  the  Spaniards  in  the  land  forts  and  batteries  saw  that 
now  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  fire,  and  they 
swept  the  harbour  with  their  shot.  Blake  stood  to  gain  by  a 
renewal  of  the  earlier  confusing  smoke  ;  and  since  he  could 
not  possibly  get  the  defeated  galleons  out  of  the  harbour  he 
had  them  fired,  and  while  they  were  blazing  he  fell  on  the 
smaller  ships  and  before  long  had  them  alight  also.  By  nov^^ 
the  tide  was  flowing  outwards ;  and  as  the  smoke  of  the  many 
conflagrations  filled  the  harbour,  Blake  gave  orders  for  his  men 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ebb  and  the  obscurity  and  thus  get 
outside  as  speedily  as  they  could.  While  every  Spanish 
vessel  that  had  not  sunk  eadier  was  slowly  foundering,  pyre 
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and  wreck  in  one,  the  English  fleet  moved  towards  the  harbour 
mouth.  The  forts  tliere  were  waiting  for  them,  and  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  a  slow  exit.  But  at  the 
moment  of  their  need  the  wind  changed  to  an  offshore  breeze 
tliat  seemed  miraculous ;  and  with  the  English  sailors 
exulting  in  the  burnt  ships  and  silenced  batteries  behind 
them,  and  actually  laughing  at  the  great  castle-fort  at  the 
harbour  entry,  every  one  of  Blake's  vessels  safely  regained 
tlie  open  sea.  The  sea-power  of  Spain  had  been  demolished, 
and  England's  naval  prowess  would  more  than  ever  be  the 
fear  of  all  the  world  ;  and  Blake's  total  casualties  were  fifty 
slain  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 

At  home  men  would  scarcely  have  credited  tlie  news  had  it 
not  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Admiral  Robert  Blake. 
Clarendon,  the  Royalist  historian,  later  wrote  :  "  The  whole 
action  was  so  miraculous  that  all  men  who  knew  the  place, 
wondered  that  any  sober  men,  with  what  courage  soever 
endued,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it ;  and  they  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  to  beheve  what  they  had  done, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  they  were  devils,  and  no  men,  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution  of  bold  and 
courageous  men  can  bring  to  pass,  that  no  resistance  and 
advantage  of  ground  can  disappoint  them." 

Cromwell  sent  Blake  a  letter  of  warm  congratulation, 
which  ran  : 

Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  (20th  April),  and  thereby  the 
account  of  the  good  success  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  at  the 
Canaries,  in  your  attempt  upon  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  in  the  Bay 
of  Santa  Cruz.  The  mercy  therein  to  us  and  this  Commonwealth  is 
very  signal,  both  in  the  loss  the  enemy  hath  received,  as  also  in  the 
preservation  of  our  ships  and  men,  which  indeed  was  very  wonder- 
ful, and  according  to  the  wonted  goodness  and  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord,  wherewith  His  people  hath  been  followed  in  all  these  late 
revolutions ;  and  call  for  on  our  part,  that  we  should  fear  before 
Him,  and  still  hope  in  His  mercy.  We  cannot  but  take  notice  also, 
how  eminently  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  you  in  this  ser- 
vice, assisting  you  with  wisdom  in  the  conduct,  and  courage  in  the 
execution  ;  and  have  sent  you  a  small  jewel,  as  a  testimony  of  our 
own  and  the  parliament's  good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in  this 
action.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  the 
seamen  carried  themselves  with  much  honesty  and  courage,  and 
we  are  considering  of  a  way  to  shew  our  acceptance  thereof.  In 
the  meantime  we  desire  you  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  to  them.  Thus  beseeching  the  Lord  to  continue 
His  presence  with  you,  I  remain  your  very  affectionate  friend." 
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It  was  well  that  he  was  appreciated,  for  Santa  Cruz 
saw  Blake's  last  great  achievement.  While  England 
was  frenzied  with  excitement  over  his  latest  service,  and 
while  throughout  the  world  the  English  because  of  it  were 
"  everywhere  held  in  terror  and  honour,"  his  remaining 
strength  was  quickly  failing.  He  kept  to  his  duty  to  the  end, 
despite  a  great  longing  for  home  ;  and  he  compelled  the 
Moors  of  Salee  to  release  all  their  Christian  slaves.  At  length 
he  received  Cromwell's  permission  to  return  to  England  with 
part  of  his  fleet ;  and,  his  thoughts  and  prayers  full  of  Bridge- 
water  and  his  native  land,  he  turned  his  prow  homewards. 
The  strain  of  Santa  Cruz  was  still  on  him,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
weakened  him  further  ;  and  before  his  old  flagship,  the 
"  George,"  was  off  the  Lizard  his  fellow-travellers  realised  that 
their  admiral's  voyage  must  end  on  the  river  that  maketh 
glad  the  City  of  God.  He  had  at  least  the  consolations  of 
their  love  and  the  knowledge  that  England  was  grateful ;  and 
it  was  not  denied  him  at  the  last  to  pass  hence  from  his  native 
seas.  As  his  flagship  majestically  entered  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  as  alike  in  the  harbour  and  on  the  shore  thousands  of 
English  folk  waited  eager  to  give  their  hero  a  welcome,  he 
passed  beyond  their  plaudits  to  the  '^  Well  done  "  of  Him  who 
had  long  known  Robert  Blake  for  the  incarnation  of  the  best 
in  Puritanism  and  the  noblest  in  the  life  of  England. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Birth)  Education  and  Ordination 


IT  has  often  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  better  way 
of  understanding  the  history,  inner  vitaHty  and  essential 
significance  of  any  great  movement  than  by  a  patient 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  personaHties  most  intimately 
associated  with  it.  Indeed,  no  movement  can  be  rightly 
understood  apart  from  an  understanding  of  the  lives  of  its 
authors  and  inspirers  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  all 
religious  movements.  To  understand  English  dissent  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  early  dissenters.  We  shall 
mistake  its  origin,  misunderstand  its  motives,  and  misjudge  its 
ideals,  unless  we  view  it  in  the  light  shed  from  the  lives  of 
those  whence  it  sprang.  The  man  explains  the  movement, 
the  movement  does  not  explain  the  man.  Many  men  con- 
tributed to  English  dissent,  but  perhaps  none  made  greater, 
worthier  contribution  than  John  Howe. 

The  materials  for  a  full  and  detailed  life  of  Howe  do  not 
exist,  for  the  manuscripts  containing  the  history  of  his  public 
and  private  life,  ^'stitched  up  in  a  multitude  of  small  volumes." 
were  destroyed  by  his  son.  Dr.  George  Howe,  at  his  father's 
dying  wish.  We  can  only  surmise  the  motive  which  lay 
behind  this  request  ;  it  may  have  been  charity  or  modesty  ; 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  these  papers  had  been  preserved, 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  writer  himself  and  the  history  of 
reHgion  in  his  day  would  have  been  more  exact  and  suggestive 
than  is  now  possible.  Carlyle  has  laid  us  all  under  an 
immeasurable  debt  by  his  Cromwell ;  but  could  we  have  read 
the  pages  of  Howe's  Journal  we  might  have  found  among 
many  interesting  data  an  intimate  record  of  the  court  of 
Cromwell  laid  bare  to  us,  surpassing  all  we  now  know. 

John  Howe  was  born  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire, 
on  17th  May,  1630.     His  father  (brother  of  Obadiah  Howe, 


D.D.),  was  at  this  time  curate  to  John  Browne,  rector  of 
Loughborough,  but  in  1634  he  was  suspended  as  an  ^'irregular 
curate ''  by  the  high  commission  court,  imprisoned  and  iined 
;^5oo  (afterwards  reduced  to  £20)  for  praying  *'  that  the 
young  prince  might  not  be  brought  up  in  popery."  He 
thereupon  took  liis  family  to  Ireland,  an  ejected  clergyman, 
returning  to  England  during  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
settled  in  Lancashire,  where  it  is  believed  he  served  one  of 
the  chapelries  dependent  on  Winwick,  near  Wigan. 

Of  John  Howe  as  schoolboy  and  undergraduate  we  know 
little.  From  the  grammar  school  at  Winwick,  under  Ralph 
Gorse,  B.A.,  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar 
on  his  seventeenth  birthday.  It  was  here  that  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Henry  More,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Ralph  Cud  worth  and  John  Smith.  To  his  association 
with  the  thoughts  of  these  men  Calamy  ascribes  Howe's 
''  platonick  tincture,"  and  certainly  his  writings  distil  a  frag- 
rance not  a  whit  less  pure  and  serene  than  those  of  the 
''  Cambridge  Platonists."  Howe  took  his  Cambridge  degree 
in  1648,  and  in  the  Michaehnas  term  of  that  year  removed  to 
Oxford  (a  common  practice  in  the  seventeenth  century)  as 
Bible  clerk  of  Brasenose  College,  where  he  became  B.A.,  i8th 
January,  1649,  and  M.A.,  9th  July,  1652.  In  this  year  Howe 
was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  the  president  of 
which  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin.  Howe  tells  us  that  his 
''most  inward  friend"  at  Cambridge  was  Thomas  Wadsworth  ; 
at  Oxford  his  intimate  was  Spilsbury,  and  his  contemporaries 
Thomas  Dawson  and  Theophilus  Gale.  It  was  at  Magdalen 
that  Howe  was  admitted  on  "catholic  terms"  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  meeting  at  the  president's  lodging  ;  and  it  was 
here  undoubtedly  that  Howe  came  to  hold  those  principles 
of  Church  life  and  polity  which  afterwards  determined  his 
ecclesiastical  position.  It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  narrowness  of  view  or  bigoted  intolerance  which 
afterwards  forced  Howe  in  common  with  other  ejected 
ministers  into  Nonconformity,  but  rather  a  genuine  catholicity 
and  a  large  and  living  faith.  This  catholicity  and  faith  is 
seen  in  the  making  during  his  years  of  university  life. 

Undoubtedly  they  were  years  of  wide  reading,  deep  thought 
and  growing  faith.  In  addition  to  his  classical  and  philoso- 
phical studies  he  ''thoroughly  studied  the  Scriptures,"  and 
from  them  drew  up  "a  body  of  divinity  for  himself  and  for 
his  own  use,  which  he  saw  very  little  occasion  to  vary  from, 


ill  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  others/'  He  had  a  full 
and  rich  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  sufficient  at  least  for  a  careful  discussion 
of  passages  in  the  original  languages. 

The  year  following  his  election  as  fellow  of  Magdalen 
Howe  was  ordained  at  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  gifted 
and  esteemed  Charles  Herle,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
assisted   by  the  ministers   of   the   several   chapelries  of  the 


The  Old  Church  of  Great  Torrington 

This  church,  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  for  the  Royalist  powder, 

was  blown  up  after  the  engag-ement  on  i6th  Feb.,  1646, 

and  re-erected  1651. 

district.  Herle  had  taken  a  leading  part  m  the  establishing  of 
the  Presbyterian  system  in  Lancashire,  and  his  spiritual  influ- 
ence was  great.  He  w\is  revered  by  Howe,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  ''  primitive  bishop  "  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Howe  was 
accustomed  to  say  few  ministers  in  modern  times  had  so  truly 
primitive  an  ordination  as  he.  Howe  regarded  his  ordination 
as  episcopal,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Testament  usage 
and  practice,  and  when  in  the  dark  days  of  1662  re-ordination 


at  the  hands  of  bishops  was  suggested,  Howe  would  never 
entertain  the  idea.  No  doubt  of  the  reahty  or  validity  of  his 
ordination  ever  crossed  Howe's  mind. 

In  1654  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Great  Torrington,  in 
Devonshire,  became  vacant.  This  curacy  was  in  the  gift  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Owen,  an  Independent, 
was  dean.  Although  Howe  had  been  ordained  in  a  Presby- 
terian centre  and  by  a  Presbyterian  leader,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  an  Independent,  Lewis  Stukeley,  at  Torrington,  *^a 
place  which  leaned  to  the  Independent  ideal."  We  gather 
that,  at  the  time  of  Howe's  appointment,  the  parishioners 
were  divided  ;  and  certainly  no  man  was  by  temperament 
and  training  better  fitted  to  heal  the  breaches  and  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  than  John  Howe. 
'*  Through  God's  blessing  on  his  endeavours,"  he  writes,  the 
two  parties  in  the  church  which  he  found  ''at  his  first  coming 
to  Torrington  "  speedily  became  one  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  as  **  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Great 
Torrington"  (to  use  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  phrase)  Howe 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  He  held  a 
sacred  and  shining  ideal  of  the  ministry,  and  his  deep  and 
sincere  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care  may  be  gathered  from  the  solemn 
urgency  of  many  of  the  Torrington  sermons. 

His  labours  were  abundant  and  unremitting.  An  account 
of  the  services  held  on  the  public  fast  days,  which  at  the  time 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  zeal  and  seriousness  of  Howe's  public  ministrations. 
From  Howe's  own  lips  Calamy  received  information,  which  he 
presents  to  his  readers  in  the  following  words  :  **  He  told  me 
it  was  upon  those  occasions  his  common  way,  to  begin  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day  ; 
and  afterwards  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in 
which  he  spent  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  prayed 
for  about  an  hour,  preached  for  another  hour,  and  praj^ed  for 
about  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  retired  and  took  some 
little  refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  (the 
people  singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the 
pulpit  and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another 
sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length  ;  and  so  concluded  the 
service  of  the  day,  at  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  evening, 
with  about  half  an  hour  or  more  in  prayer."     Such  days  as 
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these,  although  common  at  that  time,  were  specially  seasons 
of  penitence  and  confession  of  sin  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  facile 
piety,  which  finds  it  amusing  to  contemplate  and  criticise 
such  practices,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  indicate  a 
religious  enthusiasm  and  a  moral  concern  which  are  entirely 
admirable.  We  may,  perhaps,  lawfully  stigmatise  such 
services  in  common  with  other  religious  practices  of  that  age 
as  extravagant  and  unprofitable,  but  we  cannot  deny  the 
strenuousness  and  ardour  of  the  worshippers'  faith.  Calamy 
admits  that  few  people  could  have  gone  through  such  services 
without  inexpressible  weariness,  both  to  themselves  and  their 
auditors  ;  though,  as  Rogers  remarks,  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  a  man  hke  Howe,  distinguished  by  such  exalted  piety, 
by  such  rare  qualifications  as  a  preacher,  and  by  a  mind  so 
singularly  fertile  and  original,  might  sustain  the  attention  of 
the  more  intelligent  amongst  his  auditors,  making  allowance, 
it  may  be,  for  a  few  oblivious  moments. 

That  Howe  had  special  and  pecuh'ar  spiritual  quaHfications 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  he  gives  us  the  dominating  passion, 
not  only  of  his  ministry  at  Torrington  but  of  his  whole  life, 
when  he  states  that  "  the  serious  practice  of  the  great  things 
of  religion,  which  are  known  and  least  hable  to  question,'' 
was  his  first  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  thing  to  marvel  at  that  such  a  man  should  have 
exercised  a  fruitful  and  beneficent  ministry.  Howe  not  only 
built  up  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  and  love  the 
church  at  Torrington,  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
"  settled  meeting  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  of  different 
persuasions.^^  The  fellowship  of  kindred  souls  was  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Howe,  and  it  is  clear  from  his  writings  that  his 
breadth  of  view  and  catholicity  of  temper  were  such  that  ecclesi- 
astical differences  and  even  theological  divergences,  if  they 
did  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  were  no 
reasonable  barrier  to  the  real  union  of  all  true  Christians. 
In  writing  of  Howe's  *'  latitude  of  sentiment,"  Rogers 
expresses  the  opinion  that  at  no  time  did  Howe's  views  exactly 
coincide  with  the  Congregationalists,  or  indeed  with  any 
other  party,  though  his  opinions  and  practices,  especially 
in  all  matters  of  discipline,  more  nearly  coincided  with  those 
of  the  Congregationahsts  than  with  those  of  any  other 
denomination  ;  though  he  adds  tliat  when  following  his  own 
judgement  and  inclinations  "  he  became  in  fact  much  more 
of  a   Congregationalist   than   anything   else  j    indeed,  as  it 
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respects  his  views  of  spiritual  discipline,  he  was  strictly  so.'^ 
Howe's  true  catholicity  of  mind  thus  brought  him  into 
close  association  with  the  other  clergy  of  the  county,  and  in 
particular  with  George  Hughes,  B.D.,  a  Cambridge  man, 
who  exercised  a  very  influential  ministry  at  Plymouth.  On 
March  ist,  1655,  Howe  married  Katherine,  the  daughter  of 
his  friend  Hughes,  and  thus  the  intimacy  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  men  was  further  deepened.  Of  George 
Hughes  Dr.  Horton  writes  that  we  may  safely  count  this 
brave,  strong  and  faithful  minister  among  the  most  powerful 
influences  on  Howe's  spiritual  development.  Between  the 
two  friends  a  weekly  correspondence  in  Latin  was  regularly 
maintained  ;  unfortunately  none  of  these  letters  have  been 
preserved. 


II 


CHAPTER   II 

Whaehall 


HOWE'S  work  at  Torrington  was  not  destined  to  remain 
uninterrupted,  for  in  1656  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  became  vacant,  and  the  desires 
of  the  parishioners  (prompted  perhaps  by  Hughes) 
turned  towards  Howe,  though  the  name  of  Robert  Jagoe  was 
also  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vacancy.  The  mists 
of  uncertainty  hang  around  the  exact  procedure  adopted  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  Thomas  Boon,  a  great  friend  of 
Howe's  at  Dartmouth,  appHed  to  Cromwell  in  order  that  the 
desired  appointment  might  be  made.  Howe  was  in  London 
on  business  at  the  close  of  1656,  and  at  Cromwell's  request 
preached  before  the  Protector  at  Whitehall  Chapel.  Presum- 
ably Cromwell  desired  to  prove  Howe's  merits  as  a  preacher, 
and  certainly  he  adopted  a  strange  and  severe  test ;  for  while 
a  psalm  was  being  sung,  the  Protector  gave  Howe  a  text  on 
which  he  was  to  preach  extempore.  The  preacher,  nothing 
daunted,  discoursed  for  two  hours,  and  was  turning  the  hour 
glass  for  a  third  when  Cromwell  stopped  him,  apparently 
well  satisfied  with  Howe's  ability.  After  some  private  con- 
versation Cromwell  signified  his  desire  that  "  nothing  would 
serve  him  but  Howe  must  remove  to  London  and  become  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and  that  he  would  take  care  that  the 
people  at  Torrington  should  be  supplied  to  their  satisfaction." 
Thus,  instead  of  the  living  of  St.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  Howe 
was  offered  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Cromwell's  household  ; 
and  whilst  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  of 
Howe's  first  introduction  to  the  Protector,  there  is  none  as  to 
the  outcome  of  that  introduction  ;  and  altheugh  Howe  was 
extremely  unwilling  to  accept  the  offered  position,  his  reluc- 
tance was  at  length  overcome  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  great  service  to  rehgion  in 
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the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  CromweU's  domestic  chaplain. 
He  accordingly  signified  his  consent  to  the  proposal,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  Whitehall.  At  first,  it  was 
thought  that  the  separation  from  his  people  at  Torrington 
would  be  complete  and  final,  but  in  the  end  matters  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  enable  Howe  to  spend  three  months  of  the 
year  at  Torrington,  while  a  resident  locum  tenem  should 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  for  the  remaining  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  receive  all  the  emoluments. 
■  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  surmise  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Cromwell  to  select  Howe  for  his  chaplain.  In 
writing  of  the  Protector  Burnet  remarks  that  in  nothing  was 
his  good  understanding  better  discovered  than  in  seeking  out 
able  and  worthy  men,  for  all  euiployments  ;  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  remarkable  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  Howe  would  be  fully  appreciated  by  Cromwell. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
Cromwell's  character — a  man  *' noted  for  a  catholic  spirit, 
desirous  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  all  the  servants  of  Christ " 
(to  use  Baxter's  expression)  — it  seems  evident  that  his 
motive  for  desiring  Howe  must  have  been  loftier  than 
merely  the  gratification  of  possessing  such  an  one  in  his 
household,  a  man  of  such  "  piety,  prudence  and  reputation," 
in  view  of  what  Rogers  calls  "  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
the  Protector  stood  to  the  religious  factions  of  the  age."  No 
doubt  Howe  was  ''the  man  whose  influence  would  tend  to 
soothe  the  irritable  theological  temper  of  the  time,  to  heal 
divisions  and  schisms"  ;  but  more  certain  still  it  is  that 
Cromwell  was  drawn  to  Howe  by  the  confident  expectation 
and  belief  that  in  Howe  he  would  find  a  spiritual  adviser 
such  as  his  heart  craved  amid  the  distractions  and  mighty 
toils  and  tumults  of  his  life.  It  w^as  spiritual  help  that 
Cromwell  looked  for  from  his  chaplain,  and  he  had  insight 
to  see  in  Howe  one  pre-eminently  suited  by  temperament 
and  training  to  minister  to  that  deep  need  ;  while  we  can 
well  understand  that  Howe's  unsullied  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  Cromwell  in  his 
efforts  to  grant  the  fullest  liberty  to  the  various  religious 
parties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  while  permitting 
privilege  or  ascendancy  to  none. 

That  Howe's  services  were  thus  requisitioned  is  clear  from 
the  following  statement  of  Calamy  :  "  Whilst  he  continued  in 
Cromwell's  family  he  was  often  put  upon  secret  services;  but 
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they  were  always  honourable,  and  such  as,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgement,  might  be  to  the  benefit  either  of  the 
public,  or  of  particular  persons.  And  when  he  was  once 
engaged,  he  used  all  the  diligence,  and  secrecy,  and  despatch 
he  was  able.  Once,  particularly,  I  have  been  informed,  he 
was  sent  by  Oliver  in  haste,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  to 
Oxford,  to  a  meeting  of  ministers  there  ;  and  he  made  such 
despatch,  that  though  he  rode  by  St.  Giles's  church  at  twelve 
o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Oxford  by  a  quarter  after  five.  In 
short  he  so  behaved  himself  in  this  station,  that  he  had  the  ill 
will  of  as  few  as  any  man,  and  the  particular  friendship  of  the 
great  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  several  others,  who  were  great  supporters  of  real  piety 
and  goodness  in  those  times,  and  afterwards  eminent  under 
the  legal  establishment." 

That  Howe  keenly  felt  the  great  responsibility  of  his 
position  in  Cromwell's  household,  and  that  he  realised  it  to 
be  ''  a  very  considerable  work  to  which  he  was  called,"  may 
be  gathered  from  his  correspondence  with  Richard  Baxter. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  "Whitehall, 
March  12th,  '57,"  and  addressed  to  Baxter,  illustrates  the 
earnest  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  Howe  faced  his 
new  position.  "  If  you  can  think  it  worth  your  while,"  he 
writes,  '*  I  should  be  exceeding  desirous  to  hear  from  you, 
what  you  apprehend  to  be  the  main  evils  of  the  nation  that 
you  judge  capable  of  redress  by  the  present  government  ? — 
what  you  conceive  one  in  my  station  obliged  to  urge  upon 
them  as  matter  of  duty  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
the  nation  ? — and  how  far  you  conceive  such  a  one  obliged  to 
bear  a  public  testimony,  against  their  neglects,  in  preaching, 
after  use  of  private  endeavours  ;  supposing  that  either  they 
be  not  convinced  that  the  things  persuaded  to  are  duties  to 
them,  or  else,  if  they  be,  that  it  be  from  time  to  time 
pretended  that  other  affairs  of  greater  moment  are  before 
them  for  the  present ;  which  being  secret  to  themselves,  as  I 
cannot  certainly  know  that  they  are  so,  so  nor  can  I  deny  but 
they  may  be.  Sir,  the  Lord  knows  I  desire  to  understand  my 
duty  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  I  hope  he  will  then  give  me  a 
heart  not  to  decline  it." 

In  reading  between  the  lines  of  Howe's  correspondence 
with  Baxter  we  may  plainly  discern  evidences  that  Howe's 
position  was  far  from  congenial  to  him.  He  felt  that  the 
difficulties  in   the   way   of    his    performing    his    duties    as 
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Cromwell's  chaplain  in  a  worthy  manner  were  almost  in- 
superable for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  with  little  taste  for 
the  surroundings  or  the  society  of  a  court,  and  although 
urged  by  Baxter  to  be  "very  tender  and  cautelous  in  pub- 
lishing any  of  the  neglects  of  Governors,"  it  is  obvious 
that  these  "neglects,"  real  or  imaginary,  affected  Howe 
deeply.  Doubtless  his  very  anxiety  to  fulfil  conscientiously 
and  effectively  the  duties  of  his  position  led  him  to  be  unduly 
self-critical  of  his  performance. 

Yet  of  the  generous  consideration  for  others  which  always 
marked  him,  and  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity  during 
the  time  in  which  he  filled  this  difiicult  post,  some 
examples  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Rogers  in  his  Life  of 
Howe  writes  :  "Amongst  many  other  Episcopalians  whom  he 
befriended  in  distress  was  the  celebrated  Seth  Ward,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  always  retained  a  grateful  sense  of 
Howe's  kindness.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  been 
sometime  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Principalship  of  Jesus  College  in  that 
University,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Michael  Roberts.  A 
gentleman  of  Exeter  College,  Mr.  Francis  Howel,  was  another 
candidate.  Dr.  Ward,  it  seems,  had  the  suffrages  of  a 
majority  of  the  fellows  in  his  favour  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  opponent  had  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  positive 
promise  of  the  appointment.  Dr.  Ward,  ignorant  of  this, 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  same  all  powerful  interest.  For 
this  purpose  he  applied  to  Howe,  who,  without  promising 
much,  promised  to  do  all  he  could,  and  readily  procured  him 
an  audience.  When  Dr.  Ward  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Protector  Howe  proceeded  to  speak,  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
admiration,  of  his  worth  and  learning  ;  and  intimated  that  it 
would  be  no  very  creditable  thing  if  a  man  of  such  rare 
attainments,  and  who,  moreover,  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  fellows,  should  fail  in  obtaining  the  principalship. 
Cromwell  answered  that  Dr.  Roberts  had  resigned  his  office 
into  his  hands  ;  that  he  had  been  told  fhat  it  was  his  right  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  ;  and  lastly,  that  as  he  had  promised  the 
situation  to  Mr.  Howel,  he  could  not  in  honour  retract.  At 
the  same  time  he  took  Howe  aside,  and  began  to  question 
him  more  closely  about  Dr.  Ward.  Howe  '  assured  him  that 
it  would  be  much  for  his  honour'  to  befriend  the  doctor. 
Cromwell,  turning  to  Dr.  Ward,  told  him  that  he  found  '  Mr. 
Howe  to  be  very  much  his  friend,  and  was,  on  such  recom- 
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mendation,  disposed  to  give  him  some  tokens  of  his  regard.' 
He  then  'pleasantly  asked  him,  what  he  thought  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Jesus  College  might  be  worth  ? '  The  doctor 
told  him  what  it  was  generally  compiiled  to  be  worth.  Upon 
this,  the  Protector  promised  that  he  would  allow  him  an 
annual  sum  to  that  amount." 

Howe  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Episcopalians 
generally,  and  from  his  position  was  able  to  render  material 
services  to  not  a  few  of  them.  It  is  related  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  tribunal  known  as  the  "triers"  was  constituted, 
whose  duty  was  to  "  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  ministerial  office,"  among  other  Episcopalians 
(whose  fears  of  the  ordeal,  it  may  well  be  believed,  were  not 
ill-grounded)  who  sought  advice  from  Howe  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller.  He  addressed  Howe  in  the  humorous  vein  for 
which  he  was  noted,  saying  :  *' You  may  observe,  Sir,  that  I 
am  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a 
very  strait  passage,  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through."  After  receiving  Howe's 
counsel,  he  appeared  before  the  examiners,  and  in  reply  to 
their  usual  question  framed  to  elicit  whether  the  candidate 
had  ever  had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace  upon  his 
heart,  Fuller,  instead  of  attempting  an  answer  "  so  particular 
as  to  involve  any  of  those  perplexing  discussions  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  men  and  of  the  age,"  said  that  "  he  could 
appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  he  made  a  conscience 
of  his  very  thoughts."  Calamy  tells  us  that  with  this  answer 
the  ''triers"  were  satisfied,  as  indeed  they  might  well  be,  and 
Fuller  passed  the  dread  ordeal. 

The  divisions  among  the  various  religious  parties  at  this 
time  occupied  much  of  Howe's  thoughts  ;  and  he  was  always 
more  or  less  occupied  with  schemes  of  reunion  and  com- 
prehension. This  his  large  and  catholic  spirit  earnestly 
desired,  as  his  letters  to  Baxter  amply  testify.  He  was 
anxious  to  enlist  Cromwell's  active  co-operation  and  induce 
him  "'  to  invite  by  some  public  declaration,  the  godly 
ministers  of  the  several  counties  and  of  several  parties,  to 
the  work  of  associating  upon  such  common  principles  as 
might  be  found  tending  to  general  good,  and  not  cross  to 
the  private  opinions  of  the  several  parties." 

Before  Howe  submitted  his  proposals  to  Cromwell  he  writes 
asking  Baxter's  opinion:  "Whether  it  may  not  be  a  more 
hopeful  course  to  attempt  first  the  reconciling  only  of  the  two 
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middle  parties,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ?  inasmuch 
as  the  extreme  parties  would  be  so  much  startled  at  the 
mention  of  a  union  with  one  another  (as  Anabaptists  with 
Episcopalians,  yea,  or  with  Presbyterians)  that  it  might 
possibly  blast  the  design  in  its  very  beginning  ;  but  if  those 
two  other  parties  could  be  brought  together  first,  endeavours 
might  afterward  be  used  for  drawing  in  the  rest  (probably 
with  more  success)  ;  and  therefore  whether  accordingly  it 
were  not  best  to  present  to  his  Highness  only  what  might  serve 
that  end  ? "  The  suggestion  embodied  in  these  words 
admirably  illustrates  Howe's  caution  and  discretion,  as  well 
as  the  intense  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  the  reunion  and 
welfare  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  comment  of  Rogers 
upon  the  suggested  scheme  for  comprehension  is  essentially 
true  and  just.  ''  Such  an  union  as  that  for  which  Baxter  and 
Howe  panted  awaits  the  gradual  growth  of  a  more  expansive 
spirit  of  charity  throughout  the  Christian  Church  :  it  must  be 
the  effect  of  love,  but  cannot  precede  it.  In  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  animosities  between  religious  parties 
were  evidently  far  too  strong  to  admit  any  hope  of  attaining 
this  object  ;  nor  is  the  period  yet  arrived  at  which  any  such 
sublime  theory  can  be  realized." 

Already  we  have  seen  indications  that  Howe  felt  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Cromwell's  household  to  be  uncongenial  to  him, 
and  there  are  not  lacking  still  stronger  signs  that  the  young 
divine  was  impatient  with  what  he  esteemed  a  general 
lack  of  precision  and  regularity  of  definite  religious  exercises. 
He  did  not  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  public  actions 
of  Cromwell,  nor  see  them  in  their  true  light  as  the  service 
of  man  and  sincere  worship  of  God.  It  was  but  a  certain 
immaturity  in  Howe  which  allowed  his  preconceptions  of 
the  religious  life  to  blind  him  to  the  genuinely  spiritual  aims 
of  the  Protector  and  to  sigh  for  a  sphere  of  labour  less 
repugnant. 

That  he  was  becoming  restless  in  his  position  at  White- 
hall is  evident  from  the  following :  "  My  time  will  not 
serve  me  long  ; "  he  writes,  "  for  I  think  I  shall  be  con- 
strained in  conscience  (all  things  considered)  to  return,  ere 
long  to  my  former  station.  I  left  it,  I  think,  upon  very  fair  terms. 
For  first,  when  I  settled  there,  I  expressly  reserved  to  myself 
a  libeity  of  removing,  if  the  providence  of  God  should  invite 
me  to  a  condition  of  more  serviceableness  anywhere  else, 
which  liberty  I  reckon  I  could   not  have  parted  with  if  I 
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would,  unless  I  could  have  exempted  myself  from  God's 
dominion.  My  call  hither,  was  a  work  I  thought  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  setting  up  of  the  worship  and  discipline  of 
Christ  in  this  family,  where  I  was  to  have  joined  with 
another  called  upon  the  same  account.  I  had  made  as  I  sup- 
pose, a  competent  provision  for  the  place  I  left.  But  now  at 
once  I  see  the  designed  work  here  hopelessly  laid  aside. 
We  affect  here  to  live  in  so  loose  a  way,  that  a  man 
cannot  fix  upon  any  certain  charge  to  carry  towards  them 
as  a  minister  of  Christ  should  :  so  that  it  were  as  hopeful  a 
course  to  preach  in  a  market,  or  in  any  assembly  met  by 
chance,  as  here.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  I  left  are 
breaking  into  parties  ;  cannot  meet  in  any  one  person  as  they 
profess  they  could  in  me  ;  and  are  now  wholly  destitute  ; 
and,  having  heard  of  some  inclinations  on  my  part  towards 
them,  invite  my  return.  I  cannot  meet  with  any  argument 
against  it,  except  fleshly  ones,  which  I  hope  God  will  help  me 
to  slight."  In  a  postcript  to  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  Howe  says  :  "  The  affected  disorderliness  of 
this  family  as  to  the  matters  of  God^s  worship  (whence  arises 
any  despair  of  doing  good  here)  I  desire  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  conceal.  ...  I  desire  you  to  be  very  sparing 
in  making  it  known  as  'tis  here  represented." 

Baxter,  from  whom  Howe  sought  advice  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  his  life,  attempted  to  dissuade  Howe  from  the 
course  projected,  believing  that  "  there  was  no  one  else 
who  was  likely  to  fill  the  same  arduous  post,  with  an  equal 
measure  of  integrity  and  discretion,  or  with  such  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  public  good."  Howe's  humility  and 
modesty  would  not  permit  him  to  endorse  Baxter's  opinion, 
for  he  writes  to  his  friend  at  Kidderminster  in  the  following 
strain  :  '*  Here,  my  influence  is  not  like  to  be  much,  (as  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  a  raw  young  man  should  be  much 
considerable  among  grandees)  ;  my  work  little  ;  my  success 
hitherto  little  ;  my  hopes  considering  the  temper  of  this 
place,  very  small ;  especially  coupling  it  with  the  temper 
of  my  spirit,  which,  did  you  know  it,  alone  would,  I  think, 
greatly  alter  your  judgement  of  this  case.  I  am  naturally 
bashful,  pusillanimous,  easily  brow-beaten,  solicitous  about 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  speech  or  silence  in  most  cases, 
afraid  (especially  having  to  do  with  those  who  are  con- 
stant in  the  arcana  iiupeiii)  of  being  accounted  uncivil,  etc., 
and  the  distemper  being  natural  (most  intrinsically)  is  less 
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curable.  You  can  easily  guess  how  little  considerations  are 
like  to  do  in  such  a  case.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  know  myself  so 
well  as,  since  my  coming  up,  occasion  and  reflection  have 
taught  me  to  do.  I  find  now  my  hopes  of  doing  good,  will 
be  among  people  where  I  shall  not  be  so  liable  to  be 
overawed.  I  might  have  known  this  sooner,  and  have 
prevented  the  trouble  I  am  now  in." 

Howe's  position  had  become  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
him,  but  despite  increasing  difficulties,  and  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  counsel  of  Baxter,  he  still  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Rogers  justly  comments  on  "the 
uncommon  prudence"  with  which  Howe  conducted  himself 
in  this  difficult  situation  ;  while  Calamy  pays  Howe  the 
following  high  tribute  :  "  Never  can  I  find  him  so  much  as 
charged,  even  by  those  who  have  been  most  forward  to 
inveigh  against  a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  with  im- 
proving his  interest  in  those  who  then  had  the  management 
of  affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching  himself,  or 
the  doing  ill  offices  to  others,  though  of  known  differing 
sentiments.  He  readily  embraced  every  occasion  that 
offered,  of  serving  the  interest  of  religion  and  learning,  and 
opposing  the  errors  and  designs  which  at  that  time  threatened 
both." 

It  was  Howe's  stainless  integrity,  his  unquestioned 
sincerity  and  invariable  high-mindedness,  together  with  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments,  which  accounted  for 
that  personal  influence  he  was  able  to  exert  with  Cromwell, 
an  influence  so  considerable  that  Baxter  urged  it  ought  not 
lightly  i^  be  thrown  away.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  on 
one  occasion  the  Protector  was  moved  to  say  to  his  chaplain  : 
"You  have  obtained  many  favours  for  others;  I  wonder 
when  the  time  is  to  come  that  you  will  solicit  anything  for 
yourself,  or  your  family."  It  is  believed  that  before  the  end, 
however,  he  incurred  Cromwell's  displeasure  by  preaching 
against  certain  fanatical  notions  associated  with  "  a  particular 
faith  in  prayer "  which  prevailed  at  the  Protector's  court, 
notions  shared,  it  would  appear,  by  Cromwell  himself. 
Preaching  from  the  text.  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
Howe  exposed  the  fallacies  underlying  the  prevalent  notion 
and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  all  such  dangerous 
illusions.  During  the  discourse  Cromwell  shewed  both 
marked  attention  and  displeasure,  and  when  Howe  descended 
the  pulpit,  a  courtier  present,  after  asking  him  "  whether  he 
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knew  what  he  had  done  ? "  assured  him  that  he  had  lost  for 
ever  the  Protector's  favour.  Howe's  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that,  having  discharged  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  was 
well  content  to  leave  the  issue  with  God.  Afterwards,  in 
conversation  with  Calamy,  Howe  remarked  that  ''he observed 
that  Cromwell  was  cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before, 
and  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  spoken  to  him  on 
the  subject,  but  that  he  never  did  "  ;  and,  says  Calamy,  "  he 
added  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  what  he  did 
in  this  case,  both  in  the  time  of  doing  it,  and  ever  afterwards, 
to  the  time  of  our  conversing  together  upon  this  subject." 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  Protector's  household 
Howe  appears  to  have  officiated  on  several  occasions,  if  not 
regularly,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (according  to 
Wood,  Howe  was  lecturer  there),  and  to  have  preached,  at 
least  one  sermon  before  Parliament.  In  an  advertisement  of 
this  sermon  Howe  is  described  as  "  preacher  at  Westminster  "  ; 
the  title  of  the  sermon  was  Man^s  Duty  in  Magnifying  God^s 
Work. 

On  September  3rd,  1658,  Cromwell  died,  but  Howe  did 
not  immediately  leave  Whitehall.  Possibly,  as  Rogers  suggests, 
the  personal  character  of  the  new  Protector  had  a  considerable 
share  in  reconciling  him  to  his  office.  Certainly  Howe,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  never  ceased  to  hold  Richard  Cromwell  in 
affectionate  regard. 

Howe  was  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  of  "the  Congregational  brethren,"  which  met  in 
October,  1658,  when  the  revised  version  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  known  as  the  "  Savoy  Confession,"  was  drawn 
up  ;  and  although  Howe  (to  quote  Dr.  Horton)  "had  begun 
his  ministry  as  a  Presbyterian,  and  never  avowedly  changed 
his  denomination,"  it  is  certain  "  he  would  approve  of  these 
modifications  in  the  direction  of  Congregationalism." 
"  I  would  not  be  willing,"  said  Cromwell  on  one  occasion, 
"to  see  the  day  when  England  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Presbyterian  to  impose  upon  the  consciences  of  others  that 
profess  faith  with  Christ."  Howe  v^ould  have  re-echoed  at 
least  this  sentiment  of  the  Protector. 

Richard  Cromwell  occupied  for  a  few  months  only  the 
place  of  his  father.  He  was  quite  unequal  for  the  mighty 
task,  and  his  deposition  was  inevitable.  Howe's  letter  to 
Baxter,  following  immediately  the  event,  and  preceding  the 
darker  days  ahead,  is  full  of  significance.     The  letter  is  long. 
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but  as  it  sums  up  the  situation  at  the  hour  it  is  here  given 

in  ex  ten  so  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, 

"  Since  my  return  from  the  West,  (where  I  suppose  you 
may  have  heard  I  spent  some  months  of  late,)  I  have  often  been 
putting  pen  to  paper  to  write  to  you  ;  but  have  deferred, — being  still 
held  in  expectation  of  some  further  issue, — that  I  might  know  what 
to  write  that  might  be  a  ground  of  some  action  or  treaty  for  the 
church's  good.  Such  expectations  are  now  at  an  end.  I  know  not 
to  what  purpose  it  will  now  be  to  fill  a  letter  with  complaints  of 
man's  iniquity,  and  our  present  and  approaching  miseries.  My 
kinsman,  Mr,  Upton,  (now  in  town,)  showed  me  a  letter  of  yours, 
wherein  you  express  your  wonder  at  our  late  turns,  as  well  you  may. 
He  hath  made  it  my  task  to  give  what  account  I  can.  It  cannot  be 
new  to  you  that  the  council  in  the  old  Protector's  time  was  divided 
into  two  parties  ;  the  one  was  for  a  settlement  on  such  terms  as 
might  please  the  nation,  as  he  himself  also  was  ;  those,  except  one 
of  late,  had  no  present  relation  to  the  army  ;  the  other,  who  were 
(the  chief  of  them)  army-men,  were  not  much  pleased  with,  nor  did 
study  any  such  thing  ;  but  thought  it  their  duty,  in  order  to  the 
safety  of  religion  and  liberty  of  conscience,  to  keep  up  the  power  of 
the  army  as  much  as  they  could,  and  thereby  to  curb  and  repress 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  they  use  to  phrase  it.  The  young 
Protector — following  (in  this)  his  father's  steps,  I  mean  in  the  study 
and  endeavour  of  a  civil  settlement,  whereby  a  just  provision  might 
be  made  also  for  religious  liberty  by  a  law,  without  having  the 
nation  under  a  force,  and  that  things  might  run  in  their  natural 
channel — is  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  military  part  of 
the  council ;  lest  he  should  mingle  interests  with  the  nation,  and 
master  theirs,  and  so  the  army,  wherein  their //ac^5  of  power  and 
profit  lay,  by  degrees  become  insignificant.  To  obviate  this,  after 
his  entrance  into  the  government,  they  attempt  to  vote  the  army 
independent  of  him,  etc.  A  parliament  being  called,  they  find  his 
interests  to  be  prevailing  there  against  the  Commonwealth's-men, 
(as  they  are  called,)  so  that  the  other  house  is  owned  and  agreed  to 
be  transacted  with.  They  find  that  this  other  house  will  be  no 
balance  to  the  Commons,  as  being  much  of  their  temper ;  for 
though  it  be  true  the  old  Protector  called  several  swordsmen  into 
that  house  to  please  the  army,  yet  he  wisely  contrived  it,  that  they 
should  not  be  so  many  as  to  hurt  the  nation ;  the  judges  and 
several  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  quite  of  another  temper, 
being  the  major  part ;  and  easily  perceive  that  whatever  shall  be 
done  by  the  Commons,  in  order  to  the  restraining  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  subjugating  of  the  army  to  the  civil  government,  is 
likely  to  meet  with  no  great  opposition  in  the  other  house.  There- 
fore they  (the  army)  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  Parliament 
gospelled  or  dissolved  ;  and  because  they  cannot  procure  this  by 
persuasion,  they  embody  and  resolve  upon  force ;  which  the 
Protector  perceiving,  and  understanding,  if  the  work  must  be  done 
by  them,  they  intended  only  gospelling,  and  to  leave  a  remnant 
that  should  do  their  work,  and  put  a  pretext  of  legality  upon 
whatever  they   should   have   a  mind   to  ;   for  prevention   of  this. 
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choosing  rather  to  dissolve  them,  not  dreaming,  as  one  Would  think 
no  man  could,  of  such  a  thing  as  this  rag  of — ,  etc.  This  action  of 
the  army,  which  procured  the  Parliament's  dissolution,  occasioned 
a  mighty  accession  and  confluence  to  them  of  wild-headed  persons 
of  all  sorts,  whom  they  refuse  not,  as  fearing  they  might  have  need 
of  them  ;  these  infuse  into  the  inferior  officers  a  disaffection  to 
government  by  a  single  person  ;  the  stream  runs  so  strong  this  way, 
that  the  chief  officers,  cannot  withstand  it ;  and  they  endeavour 
faintly  enough,  some  of  them  at  least ;  hence  rather  than  undertake 
the  modelling  of  a  new  government,  they  think  it  advisable  rather 
to  work  the  nation  with  the  price  of  the  .... 

"Sir,  such  persons  as  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will  blast 
religion,  if  God  prevent  not.  The  design  you  writ  me  of,  some  time 
since,  to  introduce  Infidelity  or  Popery,  they  have  opportunity 
enough  to  effect.  I  know  some  leading  men  are  not  Christians. 
Religion  is  lost  out  of  England^  farther  than  as  it  can  creep  into 
corners.  Those  in  power  who  are  friends  to  it,  will  no  more  suspect 
these  persons,  than  their  ownselves.  I  am  returning  to  ray  old 
station,  being  now  at  liberty  beyond  dispute." 

I  am,  sir.  Your  much  obliged, 
"May  21."  "John  Howe." 

Thus  Howe  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell  was 
now  free  again  to  attend  to  "  the  necessitous  condition  "  of 
his  flock  at  Torrington,  whither  he  immediately  repaired. 
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CHAPTER  in 

Return  to  Tornngton  and  Ejection 


HOWE  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  ministry 
among  his  dearly  loved  people  at  Torrington  undis- 
turbed. A  bitter  and  malicious  spirit  of  persecution 
speedily  manifested  itself  after  the  recall  of  Charles  II. 
So  tumultuous  was  the  almost  frenzied  delight  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  upon  the  Restoration,  and  so  plausible  were 
the  promises  of  the  king  at  Breda  in  the  direction  of 
religious  toleration,  that  one  might  have  expected  a  season 
of  national  tranquiUity  and  moral  well  being.  But  the  king 
was  a  master  of  duplicity,  and  the  best  men  w^ere  the  most 
easily  hoodwinked. 

His  chancellor  Clarendon,  who  looked  upon  all  Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians,  Quakers  and  others  as  "  obstinate 
sectaries,"  pursued  the  policy  of  breaking  and  subduing  those 
who  held  religious  views  different  from  his  own.  Their 
conscientious  beliefs  and  scruples  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
held  it  to  be  "  an  unhappy  policy,  and  always  unhappily 
applied,  to  imagine  that  that  class  of  men  can  be  recovered 
and  reconciled  by  partial  concessions  or  granting  less  than 
they  demand.  And  if  all  were  granted,  they  would  have 
more  to  ask,  somewhat  as  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  granted,  that  shall  preserve  their  power  and  shake 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government.  Their  faction  is  their 
religion.  Nor  are  those  combinations  ever  entered  into 
upon  real  and  substantial  motions  of  conscience,  how 
erroneous  soever,  but  consist  of  many  glutinous  materials  of 
will  and  humour,  and  folly  and  knavery,  and  ambition  and 
malice,  which  make  men  cling  inseparably  together,  till  they 
have  satisfaction  in  all  their  pretences,  or  till  they  are  abso- 
lutely broken  and  subdued,  which  may  always  be  more 
easily  done  than  the  other." 
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We  may  easily  predict  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
tlie  civil  government  directed  by  a  man  who  so  completely 
misread  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  those  whose  opinions 
differed  from  his,  seconded  as  he  was  by  Sheldon  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  heartily  concurred  in  Clarendon's  policy.  A 
sop  was  however  thrown  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Baxter  and  nine  others  as  Royal  chaplains.  But  this 
meant  little.  On  every  hand  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  obliterate  every  form  of  faith  and  practice  except 
that  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  manifest,  and  all  separatists 
were  proscribed  with  the  same  vigour  and  vindictiveness 
which  had  marked  the  Laudian  rci^ime. 

In  almost  every  parish  there  were  persons  eagerly  waiting 
for  any  pronouncement  on  the  part  of  suspected  ministers 
which  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  informer. 
Thus,  not  i8  months  after  Howe  had  resumed  his  work  at 
Torrington,  he  was  charged  by  two  men  named  John  Evans 
and  William  Morgan  with  having  preached  sedition  and  even 
treason  in  two  sermons  based  on  the  text  :  "  Be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit 
reap  life  everlasting^  However,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between 
the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  county  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  several  corporations,  the  preacher  was  acquitted  :  2i 
"judicious  men"  giving  on  oath  their  unanimous  testimony  in 
Howe's  favour.  The  Mayor,  a  Mr.  Wellington,  was  declared 
by  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  (who  seem  to  have  been  moved 
partly  by  feelings  of  jealousy  and  partly  by  a  desire  of  proving 
Howe  guilty)  to  have  acted  in  an  unwarrantable  manner, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  According  to 
Calamy,  one  of  Howe's  accusers  soon  left  the  town  and  was 
seen  no  more  ;  and  the  other  cut  his  own  throat,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cross  road. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which  lay  behind 
many  incidents  similar  to  the  one  above  recorded  gathered 
to  a  head  in  the  conception,  and  carrying  into  effect,  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  a  bill  which  passed  both  Houses  of 
ParHament  in  May,  1662,  and  took  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  August  24th.  This  was  one  of  the  most  critical  events 
in  the  rehgious  history  of  our  country.  The  Savoy  Conference 
of  1661  between  13  bishops  and  11  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  had  failed  owing  to  the  reactionary  zeal  and 
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non-conciliatory  spirit  of  the  party  then  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  while  the  issues  in  the  balance  were  inconceivably  grave, 
the  decision  was  made  by  men  so  blindly  partisan  that  they 
had  but  contempt  for  any  form  of  faith  except  their  own. 
In  the  event,  ''the  English  people  fall  into  two  sharply 
opposed  religious  camps."  No  other  result  was  possible  ; 
for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  so  framed,  as  Sheldon  him- 
self admitted,  "  to  compel  the  Presbyterians  to  become 
nonconformists  or  knaves."  By  this  act  all  clergymen,  all 
residents  in  the  Universities,  all  school  masters  and  private 
tutors  were  compelled  to  profess  their  "  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent"  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  they  were  required  to  renounce  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  As  Dr.  Horton  puts  it : 
"This  unprincipled  Act  of  Parliament,  the  outcome  of  Restora- 
tion morality  and  intolerance,  actually  required  all  the 
clergy  in  England  to  pledge  themselves  to  an  impossibility, 
an  absurdity,  an  insincerity.  It  is  necessary  to  recognise 
that  English  Nonconformity,  historically  considered,  has  its 
origin  in  the  self-sacrificing  repudiation  of  this  iniquity  in 
high  places." 

Howe's  decision  was  never  for  one  moment  in  doubt,  and 
on  the  day  when  the  Act  took  effect  Howe  took  a  pathetic 
farewell  of  his  parish  ;  telling  his  people  that  "  he  had  con- 
sulted his  conscience,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  terms 
of  conformity  fixed  by  law,"  he  concluded  by  giving  the 
principal  reasons  of  his  refusal  to  subscribe.  ''  With  all  his 
catholicity  of  spirit,"  says  Rogers,  "  and  his  magnanimous  dis- 
regard of  minor  differences ;  with  all  his  disposition  ever  to  for- 
get many  of  those  differences  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace, 
and  to  comply  with  the  practices  of  various  parties  (so  long 
as  it  was  mutually  admitted,  that  such  compliance  was 
a  compliance  of  charity  only),  he  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
self to  conform,  though  never  questioning  that  multitudes 
honestly  could.  He  felt  that  it  was  one  thing  to  admit  that 
certain  propositions  might  be  embraced  or  rejected  accord- 
ing to  each  man's  opinion  respecting  them,  and  another 
solemnly  to  subscribe  that  he  believed  that  to  be  true  (how- 
ever trivial  in  itself)  which  he  nevertheless  believed  to  be 
false  ;  one  thing  to  declare  a  certain  practice  of  no  import- 
ance, and  another  to  renounce  that  liberty  of  adopting  it  or 
not,  which  ought  to  be  the  very  consequence  of  its  alleged 
insignificance." 
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Howe  had  indeed  conscientious  scruples  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  terms  of  the  Act,  but  in  addition  to  these  his 
truly  catholic  mind  objected  to  any  ecclesiastical  system 
based  upon  so  restricted  a  basis.  Superior  to  minor 
differences  himself,  he  could  not  share  the  prejudices  which 
magnified  their  importance  ;  believing  many  opinions  and 
practices  indifferent  in  themselves,  he  could  not  identify 
himself  with  those  who  treated  them  as  essentials.  So 
earnestly  did  he  desire  the  visible  communion  of  all  Christian 
men,  whatever  their  particular  beliefs  might  be,  that  he 
would  be  no  party  to  the  limiting  of  church  fellowship  by 
some  of  the  least  significant  matters  rigidly  enjoined  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  on  these 
grounds,  as  Rogers  suggests,  even  if  the  Act  had  not 
demanded  subscription  to  propositions  to  which  he  could  not 
give  his  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,''  he  would  still  have 
hesitated  to  conform. 

The  2,000  ejected  ministers  justified  their  nonconformity 
on  widely  different  grounds  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  inter- 
esting to  know  and  understand  the  precise  points  which 
presented  themselves  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  man  of 
Howe's  liberal  mind.  The  two  sermons  which  Howe 
preached  on  the  day  of  his  ejectment  have  not  survived,  but 
long  afterwards  in  his  tract  on  Occasional  Conformity  Howe 
perhaps  sums  up  what  he  felt  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
If  it  be  asked  :  "  Should  not  the  latitude  of  a  Christian  carry 
him  to  fix  his  communion  with  the  larger  and  more  extensive 
Church  ?  "  the  reply  is  clear  :  *'  What !  should  the  latitude  of 
a  Christian  bind  him  to  one  sort  of  Christians,  with  exclusion 
of  all  other  ?  Never  was  that  noble  principle  of  Christian 
latitude  more  perverted  or  turned  even  against  itself,  than  if 
it  be  used  to  train  men  into  a  religious  bigotry.  .  .  .  They 
that  refuse  confinement  to  the  largest  Church  may  avoid  it, 
not  because  they  should  otherwise  express  too  much  latitude, 
but  too  little."  Howe  felt  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
changed  the  Established  Church  into  a  sect,  by  proclaiming 
episcopacy  to  be  the  essential  and  divine  form  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

From  Howe's  conversation  with  his  broad-minded  friend. 
Dr.  Wilkins  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester),  we  gather  still 
more  clearly  the  considerations  which  moved  Howe  to  refuse 
to  subscribe.  During  this  conversation  (an  account  of  which 
Calamy  had  from  Howe's  own  lips)  Dr.  Wilkins  remarked 
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that  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity  had  had  such  consequences  as  a 
httle  surprised  him  ;  in  that  while  some,  that  he  should  have 
thought  much  too  stiff  and  rigid  ever  to  have  fallen  in  with 
the  Establishment,  had  complied  and  conformed  ;  others,  that 
he  thought  had  a  sufficient  latitude  to  have  conformed,  had 
stood  out,  and  continued  Nonconformists,"  hinting  to  Howe 
that  "  he  took  him  for  one  of  the  latter  sort,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  reasons  of  his  conduct."  Howe  replied 
that  "  he  had  weighed  the  matter  with  all  the  impartiality  he 
was  able  ;  that  he  had  not  so  slender  a  concern  for  his  own 
usefulness  and  comfort,  as  not  to  have  been  willing  and 
desirous  to  have  been  under  the  Establishment,  could  he  but 
have  compassed  it  with  satisfaction  to  his  conscience  ;  that 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  the  reasons  of  his  conduct 
(which  he  was  free  to  do  without  any  reserve,  when  a  con- 
venient opportunity  offered)  would  take  up  much  more  time 
than  they  had  to  spend  together  ;  that  so  many  things  were 
necessarily  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  discourse  on  that  subject, 
that  it  viras  not  possible  for  it  to  be  crowded  into  a  transient 
conversation  ;  and  therefore  he  should  reserve  it  to  a  season 
when,  having  more  time,  he  might  have  more  scope.  Bui 
one  thing  he  could  tell  him  with  axurance — that  that  latitude  of 
his,  which  he  (Dr.  Wilkins)  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of,  was 
so  far  from  inducing  him  to  conformity,  that  it  was  the  very 
thing  that  made  and  kept  him  a  Nonconformist." 

Wilkins  then  questioned  Howe,  whether  it  was  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church  to  which  he  chiefly  objected,  and  Howe 
replied  that  "  he  could  not  by  any  means  be  fond  of  a  church, 
that  in  reality  had  no  discipline  at  all,  and  that  he  thought  that 
a  very  considerable  objection  against  the  Establishment." 
On  hearing  this,  the  doctor  said  that  "  though  he  was  sensible 
there  was  no  time  for  lengthened  discourse  on  the  subject,  he 
should  be  glad  of  some  general  mention  of  his  principal 
objections.  Howe  then  went  on  to  say  that  "he  could  not 
recognise,  in  the  present  constitution,  those  noble  and 
generous  principles  of  comwunion,  which  he  thought  must, 
sooner  or  later,  characterize  every  Church  of  Christ ;  that 
consequentl}^  when  that  flourishing  state  of  religion  should 
arrive,  which  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  warrant  from  the 
Word  of  God  to  expect,  a  constitution  which  rested  on  such 
an  exclusive  basis  must  fall;  that  believing  this  to  be  the  case, 
he  was  no  more  willing  to  exercise  his  ministry  under  such 
a  system,  than  he  would  be  to  dwell  in  a  house  built  on  an 
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insecure  foundation."  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Wilkins  made  the 
following  reply  to  Howe  :  "I  understand  you  well,  and  if 
that  be  your  sense  take  this  advice  from  a  friend  ;  don't 
think  to  gain  anything  by  sneaking  or  crouching,  but  bear 
up  against  us  boldly  and  bravely  ;  stand  to  your  principle, 
and  sooner  or  later,  you  may  hope  to  carry  your  point." 

No  man  ever  stood  more  boldly  and  bravely  to  his 
principle  than  John  Howe,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  truly  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  he  demeaned 
himself  at  this  painful  crisis  of  his  life.  Howe  had  an  ardent 
passion  for  comprehension  and  unity,  and  to  be  compelled  by 
conscience  to  dissent  from  his  fellow  Christians  was  to  him 
a  grievous  thing.  ^' It  was,"  Dr.  Horton  remarks,  "no 
pleasure  to  him  to  differ.  He  had,  personally,  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  the  step  he  was  taking.  The 
ground  of  his  decision  was  so  fine,  and  so  delicate,  that  no 
one  at  the  time,  and  few  since,  could  adequately  appreciate 
it.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  precisely  this,  that  the 
action  which  cost  him  so  much  must  appear  to  even  good  men 
unnecessary  and  arbitrary."  It  is  perhaps  idle  now  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  motives  of  those  who  framed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  but  the  primary  motives  of  some  at  least  are 
apparent.  When  one  of  the  nobles  remarked  to  the  king  that 
he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  uniformity  were  so  rigid  that 
many  ministers  would  not  accept  them,  Sheldon  replied  :  "  I 
am  afraid  they  will."  His  fears  were  groundless  ;  and  with 
the  2,000  noble  confessors  John  Howe  sacrificed  and  suffered. 
With  his  wife  and  family  he  went  forth  from  the  happy  and 
beneficent  life  at  Torrington  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and 
principle  held  more  sacred  than  life.  "His  flock,"  says 
Calamy,  "  were  all  in  tears." 

Howe  was  no  longer  a  "  settled  "  minister,  but  he  was  not 
a  silent  one,  for  he  continued  to  preach  as  opportunities 
presented  themselves  in  the  private  houses  of  many  of  his 
friends  in  Devonshire.  As  the  Nonconformists  were  pursued 
with  unrelenting  bitterness,  Howe's  conduct  did  not  for  long 
escape  attention.  After  preaching  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
with  whom  he  had  been  staying  for  a  few  days,  an  officer 
from  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  sent  to  apprehend 
him.  Failing  to  find  him,  citations  were  immediately 
issued  against  both  Howe  and  his  friend.  Without  delay 
Howe  rode  to  Exeter,  and  having  alighted  at  his  inn  he  was 
greeted  by  "a  certain  dignified  clergyman,  with  whom   he 
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was  well  acquainted,"  who  asked  him  ''  what  he  did  there  ?  " 
On  Howe  replying  characteristically  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  have  I 
done  that  I  may  not  be  here  ?  "  he  was  informed  that  a  process 
was  out  against  him.  His  friend  then  inquired  if  he  would 
wait  upon  the  bishop,  but  Howe  made  answer  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so,  unless  the  bishop,  hearing  of  his  being 
in  the  city,  should  invite  him.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
his  friend  acquainted  the  bishop,  Dr.  Seth  Ward  (who  had 
been  befriended  by  Howe  at  court  only  a  few  years  previously), 
of  Howe's  presence,  and  he  was  received  at  the  episcopal 
palace  with  much  kindness.  Asking  Howe  the  reasons  for 
his  Nonconformity,  the  ejected  minister  replied  that  to  give 
a  reasonable  account  of  his  objections  which  should  do 
justice  to  them  would  make  great  demands  on  his  lordship's 
patience,  but  when  pressed  to  mention  any  one  of  the  points 
which  weighed  with  him,  Howe  mentioned  the  difficulty  of 
re-ordination.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  bishop,  what  hurt  is 
there  in  being  twice  ordained  ?  "  "  Hurt,  my  lord  ?  it  htiiis  my 
understanding  ;  the  thought  is  shocking  ;  it  is  an  absurdity  ; 
since  nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready  to  debate  that  matter  with 
your  lordship,  if  your  lordship  pleases  ;  but  I  cannot  begin 
again  to  be  a  minister."  Howe  was  dismissed  in  the 
friendUest  manner,  and  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  would 
conform,  considerable  preferment  might  fall  to  his  lot. 
Howe  departed  and  nothing  more  v/as  heard  of  the  process. 

The  year  following,  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford, 
having  left  London  to  escape  the  plague,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  devise  further  means  of  harrying  the  Nonconformists. 
They  passed  the  Five  Mile  Act  which  compelled  Noncon- 
formist ministers  to  swear  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  arms 
against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  "  that  they 
abhorred  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  againt  his  person,  or  against  those  commissioned 
by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment, either  in  Church  or  State."  Those  who  should  refuse 
to  take  this  oath  were  forbidden  "except  on  the  high  road, 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city  or  corporation,  or  any 
place  that  sent  burgesses  to  parliament,  or  any  place  where 
they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached,  since  the  Act  of 
Oblivion." 

Naturally,   there    was    considerable    division    of    opinion 
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among  the  Nonconformist  ministers  concerning  the  fitness 
of  taking  such  an  oath.  Ultimately,  Dr.  Bates  and  twenty 
other  ministers  in  London  took  it,  and  Howe  with  twelve 
others  in  Devonshire  took  his  oath  at  the  county  sessions. 
Rogers  states  that  ''  the  principal  thing  which  satisfied 
those  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  who  took  the  oath 
was  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  that 
by  endeavours  to  change  the  government  was  meant  unlawful 
endeavours.  The  pressure  of  the  Act  was  so  severe,  that  its 
victims  were  naturally  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
honourable  method  of  gaining  exemption  from  the  severe 
penalties  attached  to  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath."  The  ideal 
of  English  Nonconformity  has  always  been  a  supremely 
spiritual  one.  Howe  had  some  doubts  concerning  the  oath, 
but  a  declaration  was  made  by  one  of  those  appearing  in 
court  with  him  "  which  prevented  all  possibility  of  pretence" 
that  it  had  been  evasively  dealt  with.  "  Understanding,'^  the 
declaration  ran,  "  partly  by  discourse  about  it  with  some  who 
concurred  in  making  of  the  law,  and  partly  by  consideration 
of  the  law  itself,  and  other  laws,  that  the  oath  hath  no  other 
meaning  or  end,  than  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king's 
majesty,  and  his  authority,  whether  in  his  person  or  com- 
missioners, and  the  government  in  Church  and  State,  from 
being  shaken  or  subverted,  by  any  unpeaceable  or  seditious 
endeavours,  out  of  our  place  and  caUing,  I  am  abundantly 
satisfied  to  tender  myself  to  this  honourable  court,  for  the 
taking  of  it." 

About  this  time  Howe's  father-in-law,  George  Hughes, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Obadiah  Hughes,  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Calamy  records  a  rumour 
of  Howe  suffering  a  tv^^o  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
same  place,  but  adds  that  he  possessed  no  knowledge  of  "the 
occasion  of  this  imprisonment,  or  of  what  was  alleged  to 
justify  it,  or  in  what  way  Howe  obtained  deliverance." 
There  is  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  written  by  Howe  to 
Obadiah  Hughes  at  this  time,  that  he  was  passing  through  a 
season  of  great  trial,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  had 
suffered  imprisonment.  However,  imprisonment  was  by  no 
means  the  sorest  affliction  of  an  ejected  minister.  To  go  forth 
from  his  home  with  wife  and  children  as  vagrants  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence — this 
was  the  severest  trial  of  hundreds  of  these  conscientious 
ministers  ;   and  for  several  years  such  was  the  lot  of  John 
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Howe.  "Many/'  wrote  Howe,  ''live  upon  charity;  some  of 
them  with  difficulty  getting,  and  others  (educated  to  modesty) 
with  greater  difficully  begging,  their  bread." 

In  1668  Howe  pubHshed  his  book  entitled  The  Blessedness 
of  the  Righteous,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity. 
It  consisted  of  the  substance  of  sermons  preached  during  his 
ministry  at  Torrington.  He  stated  in  his  preface  to  the 
work  that  he  was  not  at  all  solicitous  that  the  world  should 
know  the  history  of  the  conception  of  the  treatise,  nor  was  he 
concerned  to  have  it  known  what  were  the  inducements  to 
the  publication  of  it ;  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
necessitous  circumstances  of  his  family  suggested  the  publi- 
cation of  what  Baxter  (in  a  friendly  introduction  to  the 
volume)  called  "  so  edifying  a  treatise." 
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THE  publication  of  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  won 
for  Howe,  not  only  reputation,  but  the  valued  friendship 
of  Lord  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland,  who 
invited  Howe  to  become  his  domestic  chaplain. 
Howe's  patron  (the  second  Lord  Massarene)  was  originally 
Sir  John  Skeffington,  of  Fisherwick,  Staffordshire,  who, 
marrying  the  daughter,  had  received  the  title  of  Lord 
Massarene  of  Antrim.  The  first  Lord  Massarene,  originally 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  had  received  his  title  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  w^ith  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

Howe  gladly  accepted  the  generous  offer  of  Lord  Massarene, 
and  early  in  1671  left  Torrington,  accompanied  by  his  son 
George  ;  it  was  arranged  that  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
should  follow  later.    On  the  journey  Howe  with  other  travellers 
was   detained   over    Sunday    at   the   Welsh   port,   probably 
Holyhead,  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  and  he  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church.     The  clergyman  of  the  place 
was  "  only  accustomed  to  read  prayers,"  and  the  congregation 
listened  to  the  powerful  sermon  of  Howe  with  such  interest 
and  appreciation  that  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  a  very 
great  crowd  assembled  hoping  to  hear  again  the  preacher 
who  had   so  wonderfully  impressed  them.    The  clergyman 
of   the   parish,   "totally    unprovided   himself    to    meet    the 
exigency,"   sent   his    clerk    urgently     to     implore     Howe's 
presence  and  help,  and  saying  that  "if  he  would  not  come  he 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  that  the  county  had  come  in  from 
several  miles  round  in  the  hope  of  hearing  him."     Howe  was 
ill  in  bed  with  a  feverish  cold,  and  at  first  doubted  whether 
he  could  respond  to  this  strange  and  unexpected  summons  ; 
"  but  reflecting  that  he  knew  not  how  much  good  might  be 
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done  by  his  efforts,  amongst  a  people  who  seemed  eager  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  their 
opportunities  of  hearing  it,  he  resolved  to  risk  it.  He  after- 
wards declared  that  he  had  seldom  preached  with  more 
fervour  and  energy,  and  never  saw  a  congregation  more 
attentive  or  devout."  "  If  my  ministry,"  he  said,  "  w^as  ever 
of  any  use,  I  think  it  must  be  then." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Howe  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  at 
Antrim  Castle  he  spent  probably  the  most  fruitful  and 
happiest  years  of  his  life.  "  Under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  patron,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent 
income,  he  quietly  pursued  his  two  most  cherished  employ- 
ments, the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the  study  of  divinity." 
This  season  of  retirement  and  quiet  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  Howe  ;  his  spiritual  insight  was  sharpened, 
and  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul  deepened  during  long  hours  of 
prayer,  meditation  and  study  amid  "the  deep  solitude  and 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  now  dwelt." 

Antrim  Castle  '4s  among  the  few  found  to  be  preserved  in 
Ireland  of  those  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  grant  made  by  James  I.,  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies 
or  plantations  then  about  to  be  established.  The  building 
was  raised,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  a  large  carved 
mantel  of  stone,  covering  the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  in 
the  year  1613,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  and  has  been  subse- 
quently altered,  according  to  the  different  tastes  of  its  suc- 
cessive   proprietors Few    places   in    Ireland 

command  greater  power  of  beauty  or  extent  of  drive.  Its 
demesne  and  deer  park  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh  for  about  two  miles,  ornamented  with  fine  old  timber 
and  copse  wood,  covering  every  headland  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  with  various  plantations,  calculated  to  blend 
in  the  scenery  of  as  rich  and  highly  cultivated  a  country  as 
any  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  view  over  the  lake  towards 
the  south  is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  while  towards  the 
west  it  rests  on  the  distant  Tyrone  and  Derry  Mountains, 
and  the  nearer  woods  of  Shane's  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Earl  O'Neile,  whose  towers  project  into  the  lake  itself." 

Here,  in  these  calm  and  congenial  surroundings,  Howe 
rewrote  and  published  his  discourse  on  The  Vanity  of  Man  as 
Mortal  and  his  volume  of  fine  sermons  entitled  Delighting  in 
God.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  two  books  which  were 
not  given  to  the  world  until  some  years  later  j  a  minor  work, 
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The  RcconcilahJeuess  of  God^s  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men  with 
the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  His  Counsels,  etc,  and  the  fiist 
part  of  his  great  work  The  Living  Temple. 

The  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal  was  piibhshed  in  1671,  and  the 
dedicatory  epistle  which  is  dated  from  Antrim,  April  12th, 
1671,  "serves  to  determine  some  few  points  respecting  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  Howe's  removal  to  Ireland."  We 
gather  from  this  letter  that  he  had  been  in  London  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  Lord  iVlassarene's 
invitation,  and  that  when  he  wrote  the  letter  he  had  been  in 
residence  at  Antrim  Castle  for  some  few  weeks. 

l^he  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Anthony,  son  of  John  Upton,  of  Lupton,  Devon, 
a  relative  of  the  author.     "  This  son  had  been  absent  in  Spain 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  had  at  length,  at   the   earnest 
entreaties  of   his   friends,  consented  to   return   home.      His 
family  having  received  intimation  of  the  probable  period  of 
his  arrival,  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  meeting  of 
his  brothers  and   sisters,  and  all  his  other  near  relations,  at 
his  father's  house,  to  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion  of  his  return. 
They  assembled  accordingly  ;  but   what  w^as   their  conster- 
nation, when  the  vessel  which  was  to  have  brought  their  long 
lost   friend,  brought   him   in   his  shroud.     It   appears   that, 
immediately  after  he  had  made  arrangements  for  embarkation, 
he  had  been  attacked  with  some  violent  disease,  which  in  a 
few   days  terminated   his   life  ;    so   that  the  first  notice  his 
friends  had  of  this  sad  event  (to  use  the  language  of  Howe  in 
his  dedicatory  epistle),  *  was  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  clad  in 
mourning  attire,  which,  according  to  his  own  desire  in  his 
sickness,  brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its  native  place.' 
The  family,  who  had  arranged  their  meeting  under  such  far 
happier  auspices,  instead  of  assembling,  as  they  had  expected, 
to  greet  him  after  his  long  absence  from   his   country,  met 
only  to  '  celebrate  the  mournfnl  solemnity  of  his  interment.'  " 
The  theme  of  the  treatise  is  "a  fine  argument  from  the  idea 
of  God  to  the  assurance  of  a  future  life  "  ;   and  incidentally 
Howe  gives  a  fine  and  forcible  description  of  the  levity,  in- 
fidelity and  sensuality  which  characterized  the  times  of  Charles 
II.     He  writes  ;  "  If  he  that,  amidst  the  hazards  of  a  dubious 
war,  betrays  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country,  be  justly 
infamous,  and  thought  worthy  severest  punishment,  I  see  not 
why  a  debauched  sensualist,  that  lives  as  if  he  were  created 
only  to  indulge  his  appetite ;   that  so  vihfies  the  notion  of 
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man,  as  if  he  were  made  but  to  eat,  and  drink  and  sport, 
to  please  only  his  sense  of  fancy  ;  that  in  this  time  and  state 
of  conflict  between  the  powers  of  this  present  world,  and 
those  of  the  w-orld  to  come,  quits  his  party,  bids  open 
defiance  to  humanity,  abjures  the  noble  principles  and  ends, 
forsakes  the  laws  and  society  of  all  that  are  worthy  to  be 
esteemed  men,  abandons  the  common  and  rational  hope  of 
mankind  concerning  a  future  immortality  ;  and  herds  himself 
among  brute  creatures  ;  I  say,  I  see  not  why  such  a  one 
should  not  be  scorned  and  abhorred  as  a  traitor  to  the  whole 
race  and  nation  of  reasonable  creatures,  as  a  fugitive  from 
the  tents  and  deserter  of  the  common  interest  of  men  ;  and 
that,  both  for  the  vileness  of  his  practice  and  the  danger  of 

his  example One  would  think  whosoever  have 

remaining  in  them  any  conscience  of  obligation  and  duty  to 
the  common  parent  and  author  of  our  beings,  any  remem- 
brance of  our  divine  original,  any  breathings  of  our  ancient 
hope,  any  sense  of  human  honour,  any  resentments  of  so 
vile  an  indignity  to  the  nature  of  man,  any  spark  of  a  just 
and  generous  indignation  for  so  opprobrious  a  contumely 
to  their  own  kind  and  order  in  the  creation,  should  oppose 
themselves  with  an  heroic  vigour  to  this  treacherous  and 
unnatural  combination.  And  let  us,  my  worthy  friends,  be 
provoked,  in  our  several  capacities,  to  do  our  part  herein  ; 
and,  at  least,  so  to  live  and  converse  in  this  world,  that  the 
course  and  tenour  of  our  lives  may  import  an  open  asserting 
of  our  hopes  in  another  ;  and  may  let  men  see  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.  Let  us,  by  a 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  (how  low  designs  soever 
others  content  themselves  to  pursue),  seek  honour,  glory  and 
immortality  to  ourselves  ;  and  by  our  avowed,  warrantable 
ambition  in  this  pursuit,  justify  our  great  and  bountiful  Creator, 
who  hath  made  us  not  in  vain,  but  for  so  high  and  great  things; 
and  glorify  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who,  amidst  the  gloomy 
and  disconsolate  darkness  of  this  wretched  world,  when  it 
was  overspread  with  the  shadow  of  death,  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel.  Let  us  labour  both 
to  feel  and  express  the  power  of  that  religion  which  hath  the 
inchoation  of  the  participated  divine  life  for  its  principle,  and 
the  perfection  and  eternal  perpetuation  thereof  for  its  scope 
and  end." 

Howe's  volume  of  sermons  Delighting  in  God  was  published 
in  1674,  and  in  a  prefatory  letter  to  his  old  parishioners  at 
Torrington,  he  writes  : 
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"Great  reason  I  have  to  repent,  thai  I  have  not  with 
greater  earnestness  pressed  upon  you  the  known  and  im- 
portant things  wherein  serious  Cliristians  do  generally  agree. 
But  I  repent  not  I  have  been  so  httle  engaged  in  the  hot 
contests  of  our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ. 
For,  as  I  pretend  to  httle  light  in  these  things  :  (whence  I 
could  not  have  much  confidence  to  fortify  me  unto  such  an 
undertaking  ;)  so  I  must  profess  to  have  little  inclination  to 
contend  about  matters  of  that  kind.  Nor  yet  am  1  indifferent 
as  to  those  smaller  things,  that  I  cannot  discern  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  so.  But  though  I  cannot  avoid  to  think  that 
course  right  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen  therein,  I  do 
yet  esteem  that  but  a  small  thing  upon  which  to  ground  an 
opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that  think  otherwise,  as  if  I 
knew  more  than  they.  For  I  have  often  recounted  thus 
seriously  with  myself  :  that  of  every  differing  party  in  those 
circumstantial  matters,  I  do  particularly  know  some  persons 
by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled  in  far  greater  things 
than  is  the  matter  of  that  difference.  I  cannot,  it  is  true, 
thereupon  say  and  think  everything  that  they  do  ;  which  is 
impossible,  since  they  differ  from  one  another  as  well  as  me. 
And  I  understand  well,  there  are  other  measures  of  truth  than 
this  or  that  excellent  person's  opinion.  But  I  thereupon 
reckon  I  have  little  reason  to  be  conceited  of  any  advantage 
I  have  of  such  in  point  of  knowledge,  (even  as  little  as  he 
should  have,  that  can  sing  or  play  well  on  a  lute,  of  him  that 
knows  how  to  command  armies  or  govern  a  kingdom,)  and 
can  with  less  confidence  differ  from  them,  or  contend  with 
them  ;  being  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find  I  err  in  these 
matters,  constrained  to  have  some  suspicion  lest  I  do  ;  and  to 
admit  it  possible  enough  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from 
me,  having  much  more  light  in  greater  matters,  may  have  so 
in  these  also.  Besides,  that  I  most  seriously  think  humility, 
charity  and  patience,  would  more  contribute  to  the  composing 
of  these  lesser  differences,  or  to  the  good  estate  of  the 
Christian  interest  under  them,  than  the  most  fervent  disputes 
and  contestations."  :^;;^- 

The  whole  volume  is  marked  by  this  simplicity  and 
spirituality  of  mind,  united  with  a  breadth  of  thought  and 
charity  which  is  singularly  attractive.  Howe's  great  concern 
was  for  those  great  cardinal  truths  on  which  all  Christians 
are  agreed,  and  although  too  sincere  to  ignore  differences,  or 
to  treat  them  as  matters  of  no  importance  at  all  (which  is 
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often  the  affectation  of  our  unintelligent  charity)  ,  he  will  not 
suffer  them  to  usurp  the  primary  place. 

The  first  part  of  Howe's  greatest  and  best  known  work, 
The  Living  Temple^  was  not  published  until  1676,  but  it  was 
prepared  for  the  press  during  his  residence  at  Antrim.  The 
intention  of  the  complete  work  was  "  a  designed  improvement 
of  that  notion,  that  a  good  man  is  the  Temple  of  God/'  It 
was,  as  Rogers  says,  "  a  system  of  theology,  an  exposition  of 
all  the  great  princi}-)les  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed." 
The  controversial  genius  of  the  time  was  rapidly  assuming 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  scepticism,  and  soon  boldly  questioned 
''  all  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  ethics  and  theology." 
The  first  part  of  The  Living  Temple  (dedicated  to  Lord 
Massarene)  consists  of  "  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  and  of  His  conversableness 
with  men,"  and,  as  Dr.  Horton  says,  "  presents  Howe  in  the 
maturity  of  his  mental  powders."  The  second  part  of  this 
work  was  not  published  until  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  life. 

During  his  stay  in  Antrim,  Howe  preached  frequently  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Cooke  Street,  and  was  an 
honoured  member  of  the  Friday  conference,  known  as  the 
Antrim  meeting,  a  meeting  which  finally  developed  into  the 
Presbyterian  Organisation  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  ''  Nothing," 
says  Rogers,  *'  can  more  strongly  evince  the  rare  conjunction 
of  excellence  that  must  have  met  in  Howe  :  his  catholic 
temper,  his  consummate  prudence,  his  unaffected  modesty, 
his  insinuating  manners,  than  the  fact,  quite  unprecedented, 
that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  his  Metropolitan,  permitted  him,  without  any  demand  of 
conformity,  to  preach  at  Antrim  church  every  week.  The 
Archbishop  is  even  reported  publicly  to  have  told  his  clergy, 
that  he  could  wish  every  pulpit  in  his  province  to  be  open  to 
the  distinguished  Nonconformist." 

In  addition  to  his  literary  work  and  his  preaching,  in  1675 
Howe  assisted  Thomas  Gowan  in  founding  a  training  school 
for  Presbyterian  ministers,  an  undertaking  in  which  his  ripe 
wisdom,  sound  learning,  and  profound  piety  must  have 
proved  invaluable. 

These  quiet  and  fruitful  labours,  however,  were  interrupted, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1675,  by  an  invitation  to  succeed 
Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman — the  learned  and  influential  Presby- 
terian   who    ministered    to    the    congregation    meeting    in 


Haberdashers'  Hall,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  Four  ser- 
mons preached  by  Howe  in  London  during  the  spring  of 
that  year  had  probably  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the 
members  of  Dr.  Seaman's  congregation,  who  felt  at  once 
that,  in  the  harassed  and  varying  fortunes  of  Noncon- 
formists under  the  regime  of  Charles  H.,  Howe  would  prove 
a  wise,  able  and  inspiring  leader.  Thus,  although  a  section 
of  the  congregation  desired  the  accomplished  Stephen 
Charnock  as  their  pastor,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Seaman  on 
September  9th,  1675,  a  call  was  sent  to  Howe  in  Antrim. 
Unable  to  make  a  decision  on  so  grave  a  matter  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
Howe  resolved  to  visit  London  again. 

He  did  not  embark  on  this  enterprise  lightly,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  a  paper  written  by  him,  by  night,  on  his  bed, 
December  20th,  1675,  and  entitled  Considerations  and  Com- 
munings with  Myself  Concerning  my  Present  Journey.  He  puts 
to  himself  the  question  :  "  Have  I  not  an  undue  design  or  self- 
respect  in  it  ?  "  and  answers  :  "  I  have  insisted  on  this  chiefly  in 
prayer  to  God,  in  reference  to  this  business,  ever  since  it  was 
set  on  foot,  that  I  might  be  sincere  in  it ;  and  though  I  have 
earnestly  begged  light  to  guide  me  therein,  so  as  that  I  might 
do  that  herein  which  in  the  substance  of  the  thing  is  agreeable 
to  the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  I  have  much  more  importunately 
prayed  that  I  might  be  sincere  in  what  I  do  ;  not  only 
because  I  know  God  will  pardon  ignorance  (unremedied  by 
utmost  endeavours)  where  He  beholds  sincerity,  whereas  He 
will  never  accept  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  nor  the  doing 
what  is  in  substance  our  duty,  if  that  right  manner  of  doing 
it,  or  principle  where  it  is  done,  be  wanting  ;  but,  also,  from 
the  higher  esteem  I  have  of  sincerity,  above  all  light  and 
knowledge  without  it,  and  the  greater  excellence  of  the 
thing  itself.  I  have  carefully  examined  what  selfish  respects 
I  can  have  in  this  matter.  Is  it  worldly  emolument  ?  In  this 
my  heart  acquits  me  in  the  sight  of  God.  Is  it  that  I  affect 
to  be  upon  a  public  stage,  to  be  popular  and  applauded  by 
men  ?  To  this  I  say,  (i)  That  I  do  verily  believe,  that  I  shall 
be  lower  in  the  eye  and  esteem  of  the  people  in  London, 
when  I  come  under  their  nearer  view.  I  know  myself 
incapable  of  pleasing  their  genius,  I  cannot  contrive  nor 
endure  to  preach  with  elaborate  artifice.  They  will  soon  be 
weary  when  they  hear  nothing  but  plain  discourses  of  such 
matters  as  are  not  new  to  them.     Yea,  and  ministers,  that 
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now  judge  of  me  by  what  I  have  written  (when  matter  and 
words  were  in  some  measure  weighed),  will  fiud  me,  when 
I  converse  with  them,  slow  to  apprehend  things,  slow  to 
express  my  own  apprehensions,  unready,  entangled,  and 
obscure  in  my  apprehensions  and  expressions ;  so  that  all 
will  soon  say,  'This  is  not  the  man  we  took  him  for.'  (2)  It 
displeases  me  not,  that  they  should  find  and  say  this.  I  hope 
I  should  digest  it  well."  There  are  other  searching  questions 
and  similar  answers  which  leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  spirituality  of  Howe's  purpose.  In  the 
result  Howe  was  established  as  pastor  of  the  congregation 
meeting  in  Silver  Street,  while  Charnock  ministered  to  the 
congregation  in  Crosby  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  London  Ministry 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  no  full  and  exact  in- 
formation regarding  the  congregation  in  Silver  Street  to 
which  Howe  was  now  called  to  minister.  The  building 
in  which  they  worshipped  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  its  site  is  uncertain.  '*  The  worshippers,"  says  Dr. 
Horton,  "  must  have  been  mainly  prosperous  city  men,  who 
inherited  the  strong  Puritan  traditions.  There  were  also  a 
few  professional  men  like  Dr.  Henry  Sampson,  'a  noted 
physician  in  the  City  of  London.'  He  was  for  thirty  years  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  on  leaving  to  go  into  the  country 
for  his  health  handed  a  letter  to  Howe  at  the  communion 
service,  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  fellowship,  and  asking  for  their  prayers, 
'  that  in  some  sort  of  such  intercourse  our  communion  may 
continue  still,  if  not  in  body,  yet  in  spirit.'  Persecution  and 
the  ban  of  the  Established  Church  drew  these  Noncon- 
formists together  in  *a  society  singularly  pure  and  sweet." 
From  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  Howe's  preaching 
and  pastoral  ability  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  Calamy's 
statement  that  he  went  on  quietly  in  a  course  of  practical 
preaching  in  his  stated  ministry,  and  was  very  useful  in 
forwarding  many  in  their  way  to  heaven.  Lectures  delivered 
in  Cordwainers'  Hall  and  Haberdashers'  Hall,  in  addition  to 
his  Sunday  sermons,  have  been  preserved,  and  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which  Charles  had  pub- 
lished in  1672,  although  not  the  outcome  of  any  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  king  in  the  principles  of  toleration,  but  rather  of  a 
desire  to  exempt  the  Roman  Catholics  from  persecution, 
enabled  many  of  the  Nonconformists  again  to  exercise  their 
ministry.       The   Declaration   was   soon  revoked,  and  "the 
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Nonconformists  in  fact  exposed  to  all  the  severe  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  against  them"  ;  yet,  "their  condition  was 
upon  the  whole  somewhat  ameliorated,"  and  according  to 
Calamy  the  liberty  which  the  Declaration  gave  them, 
although  a  variable  quantity,  was  not  entirely  taken  away  till 
the  year  i68t.  Some  of  the  Nonconformists,  owing  to  con- 
scientious scruples,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  what  were 
their  undoubted  rights  ;  but  Howe  considered  himself  free 
on  this  and  subsequent  occasions  to  seize  every  just  and 
favourable  opportunity  of  exercising  his  public  ministry. 
And  "  such  w^as  the  regard  which  his  talents,  learning  and 
worth  conciliated,  that  his  Nonconformity  did  not  prevent 
his  being  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  many  who  already 
were,  or  who  afterwards  became,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  the  Establishment.  Amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter ;  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Sharp, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York ;  Drs.  Whichcot,  Kidder, 
Fowler,  and  Lucas." 

During  the  year  following  his  return  to  London  Howe 
published,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  little 
treatise  completed  in  Antrim  entitled  :  The  Recoticilahleness  of 
God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men  with  the  Wisdotn  and  Sincerity 
of  His  Counsels  and  Exhortations.  This  dissertation,  "  mostly 
huddled  up  in  the  intervals  of  a  troublesome,  long  journey," 
appears  to  have  given  much  offence  to  some  of  the  author's 
old  college  friends,  and  it  was  attacked  by  Theophilus  Gale 
in  the  fourth  part  of  his  famous  book  :  'The  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
by  John  Troughton,  an  ejected  minister,  in  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  touching  God's  Prescience  about  Sinful  Actions ;  and  by 
Thomas  Danson  (who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Howe's 
at  Magdalen)  in  De  causa  Dei, 

The  controversy  is  worth  recalling,  chiefly  for  the 
fact  that  Howe  was  championed  by  that  master  of  wit 
and  satire,  Andrew  Marvell.  In  his  reply  to  Danson 
Marvell  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  Hovv^e.  Writing  on  the 
question  in  dispute  he  says  :  "  But,  if  any  man  there  be 
that  can  reconcile  this  controversy,  and  so  many  more  that 
arise  out  of  it  (for  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
Christianity  serve  on  the  one  side  ;  and  all  the  fiercest 
questions  of  religion  on  the  other,  depending  for  truth  and 
falsehood  upon  the  success  of  this  engagement)  ;  if  he  can 
extinguish  all  those  ill-consequences,  dull   distinctions,   and 
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inconsistent  notions,  which  have  been  levied  in  this  quarrel, 
and  reduce  each  party  within  the  due  limits  of  Scripture  and 
saving  knowledge  ;  such  a  person  indeed  deserves  all  com- 
mendation. And  such  an  one  I  thought  I  had  met  with,  nor 
yet  see  reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  late  attempts  upon 
him,  to  alter  my  opinion."  After  dealing  in  his  lively  and 
inimitable  way  with  Howe's  opponents,  Marvell  concludes 
by  affirming  that  it  is  the  same  for  such  a  divine  as  Howe  to 
turn  common  disputant,  "  as  for  an  architect  to  saw  timber, 
or  cleave  logs  ;  which,  though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  for 
health  or  exercise,  yet  to  be  constant  at  it,  were  to  debase 
and  neglect  his  vocation.  Mr.  Howe  hath  work  enough  cut 
out  of  a  nobler  nature,  in  his  Living  Temple^  in  which,  like 
that  of  Solomon,  there  is  '  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  to  be  heard,'  nothing  that  can  offend,  all  to  edify. 
And  this,  I  heartily  wisli  that  he  may  accomplish  ;  but  there- 
fore, as  he  hath  not  hitherto  sought,  so  that  he  would  avoid 
all  contention  ;  lest,  as  David,  for  having  been  a  man  of  blood, 
was  forbid  to  build  the  temple,  so  he,  as  being  a  man  of 
controversy." 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  the  country  was  con- 
stantly aroused  by  fears  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  at  these 
seasons  of  panic  the  Nonconformists  were  regarded  by  many 
of  the  more  moderate  men  in  the  Church  of  England  as 
possible  comrades  in  the  coming  hour  of  trial.  Overtures 
towards  comprehension  had  been  made  several  times  but 
had  ended  in  failure.  Howe  never  ceased  to  hope  and  work 
for  some  scheme  which  should  adjust  differences,  and  at 
this  period  of  his  career  of  increasing  influence  he  was 
specially  active  in  urging  at  every  favourable  opportunity  the 
vital  need  of  presenting  a  united  front  towards  all  advances 
of  the  Papists.  He  maintained,  in  common  with  all 
enhghtened  Protestants,  that  the  one  sure  method  of 
confirming  the  nation  in  the  Protestant  faith  was  that  of 
unflinching  fidelity  to  the  evangelical  truth  which  was  the 
common  possession  of  Nonconformity  and  Established 
Church  alike. 

Calamy  relates  an  incident  which,  although  it  lacks 
names  and  date,  must  have  occurred  about  this  time.  **  A 
certain  nobleman,  who  was  at  that  time  great  at  court" — 
undoubtedly  the  notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham — expressed 
a  desire  to  see  Howe,  a  desire  which  was  gratified  with  little 
delay.     In  the  course  of  conversation  the  Duke  hinted  that 
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"  the  Nonconformists  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to 
be  any  longer  neglected  ;  that  they  deserved  regard  ;  and 
that,  if  they  had  a  friend  near  the  throne,  and  who  possessed 
influence  with  the  court  generally,  to  give  them  advice  in 
critical  emergencies  and  to  convey  their  request  to  the  royal 
ear,  they  would  And  it  much  to  tlieir  advantage."  It  is 
known  that  Buckingham  posed,  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
specially  liberal-minded  man  and  for  his  own  purposes  made 
many  and  persistent  efforts  to  concihate  the  sectaries.  When 
therefore  Howe  perceived  that  the  Duke  desired  to  become 
the  advocate  and  representative  of  the  Nonconformists  at 
court,  he  politely  but  promptly  replied  "  that  the  Noncon- 
formists, being  an  avowedly  religions  people,  it  highly 
concerned  them,  should  they  fix  on  any  one  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  to  choose  someone  who  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
them,  and  of  whom  they  might  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  ; 
and  that  to  lind  a  person  in  whom  there  was  a  concurrence 
of  those  two  qualifications,  was  exceedingly  difficult."  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  reply  ;  the  Noncon- 
formists had  no  mind  to  negotiate  with  the  politicians  of  the 
court  of  Charles. 

With  the  year  1680  Howe  was  again  brought  into  ecclesi- 
astical controversy.  Dean  Stillingfleet  (who  twenty  years 
previously  had  published  his  Irenicum,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  no  form  of  Church  government  could  be  proved 
to  be  jure  divino  from  any  passages  of  the  New  Testament) 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1680,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  Judges  and 
Serjeants,  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Mischief  of  Separation.  This  sermon  was  a  bitter  denun- 
ciation of  the  dissenters  as  schismatics,  affirming  that 
upon  them  alone  lay  the  guilt  of  the  great  division  which  had 
rent  the  Established  Church  in  twain.  Stillingfleet  went  on 
to  maintain  "  that  though  the  really  conscientious  Noncon- 
formist is  justified  in  not  worshipping  after  the  prescribed 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather  would  be  criminal 
if  he  did  so,  yet  he  is  not  less  criminal  in  setting  up  a 
separate  assembly." 

This  extraordinary  sermon  naturally  provoked  much 
opposition ;  among  others  Owen,  Baxter,  Alsop  and  the 
philosopher  John  Locke  raised  their  emphatic  protests — 
Locke  speaking  of  the  traduced  dissenters  as  those  "  who 
agree   with   us    perfectly    in    doctrine,    and    are    excluded 
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from  our  communion,  not  by  the  desire  of  more,  but  by  their 
scruples  against  many,  of  those  ceremonies  we  have  in  our 
church."  When  the  sermon  was  printed  Howe  was  out  of 
town  ;  but  '^  a  person  of  quahty  in  the  city,"  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  who  had  *' taken  offence"  at  StiUingfleet's  extra- 
ordinary outburst,  sent  it  to  Howe  together  with  an  enclosed 
letter.  Howe,  in  his  reply  written  in  a  spirit  of  beautiful 
magnanimity,  expressed  his  intention,  first,  **of  defending 
the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists  against  the  Dean,  and  then 
of  adding  something  in  defence  of  the  Dean  against  his 
correspondent."  He  cannot  blame  the  "  person  of  quality  " 
for  being  in  some  measure  offended  ;  he  can  excuse  the 
Dean  only  in  part — disliking  especially  ''  his  too  great 
acrimony,  and  too  little  seriousness " ;  nevertheless,  he 
believes  *'  that  this  blow  came  only  from  the  (somewhat 
misgoverned)  hand  of  a  pious  and  good  man,"  and  he  is 
'*  highly  confident  (notwithstanding  what  he  hath  said  in  it), 
if  it  were  in  his  power,  we  might  even  safely  trust  him  to  pre- 
scribe us  terms,  and  should  receive  no  hard  ones  from  him." 

Howe's  refutation  of  Stillingfleet  was  unanswerable,  and 
couched  in  so  gentle  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that  Stilling- 
fleet was  moved  to  confess  "that  Howe  had  discoursed 
gravely  and  piously,  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine, 
without  any  mixture  of  rancour  or  any  sharp  reflections,  and 
sometimes  w^ith  a  great  degree  of  kindness  towards  him,  for 
which,  and  his  prayers  for  him,  he  heartily  thanked  him." 

Howe  pointed  out  that  *'  in  the  more  populous  and  fre- 
quented places"  the  Church  was  not  able  to  receive  ''half  the 
people  belonging  to  them,"  and  argued  that  ''  good  men  should 
not  be  offended  that  multitudes  do  in  this  distress  relieve  them- 
selves by  resorting  to  other  places  for  necessary  instruction." 
"If,"  writes  Howe,  "we  were  all  to  be  good  Churchmen, 
worthy  Dean,  there  w^ere  not  enough  buildings  or  priests  for 
us.  But  further,  of  the  priests  provided  some  are  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  we  cannot  all  be  satisfied  in  con- 
science to  entrust  our  souls  and  spiritual  concernment  to  the 
pastoral  care  and  conduct  of  the  parochial  ministry  only." 
Nonconformists  cannot  "sit  under  the  ministry  of  a  noted 
drunkard  or  open  enemy  to  godhness."  Further,  separation 
becomes  a  necessity  so  long  as  the  Church  insists  upon,  not 
the  nature  of  the  gospel,  but  doubtful  and  "unessential 
factors  as  terms  of  communion."  Howe  says  the  right  word 
when  he  asserts  that  "  without  all  controversy  the  main  inlet 
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of  all  the  distractions,  confusions,  and  divisions  of  the 
Christian  world  hath  been  by  adding  other  conditions  of 
Church  communion  than  Christ  hath  done." 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was 
summoned  suddenly  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  preach 
before  the  King,  the  Royal  Chaplain  being  unwell.  Choosing 
Joshua  xxiv.  i^  as  his  text,  the  preacher  developed  his  thesis  : 
"That  no  man  is  obliged  to  preach  against  the  religion  of  his 
country,  though  a  false  one,  unless  he  has  the  power  of 
working  miracles."  The  King  was  asleep  during  the  sermon, 
but  at  the  close  a  courtier  stepped  up  and  said  :  "  It  is  a  pity 
your  Majesty  slept,  for  we  have  had  the  rarest  piece  of 
Hobbism  that  ever  you  heard  in  your  life."  ''  Odsfish  !  "  the 
King  cried,  "  he  shall  print  it  then."  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Tillotson,  following  his  custom,  sent  a  copy  to 
Howe,  who  replied  in  a  long  letter  of  expostulation. 

Calamy  has  preserved  the  substance  of  Howe's  letter.  He  is 
convinced  that  Tillotson's  sermon  was  ''  directly  opposed  to  all 
the  principles  on  which  alone  the  Reformation  could  be  justi- 
fied "  ;  asserts  "  that  Calvin  and  Luther  were,  happily  for  man- 
kind, of  a  very  different  mind  ;  that  the  Christian  religion  being 
already  confirmed  by  miracles,  was  not  to  be  repealed  every 
time  a  wicked  governor  chose  to  establish  a  false  religion  "  ; 
and  ''  that  consequently  its  ministers  were  bound  publicly  to 
advocate  it,  even  though  they  could  not  work  miracles." 
Howe  concluded  by  expressing  his  profound  regret  that  in  a 
sermon  directed  professedly  against  the  Papists,  Tillotson 
should  in  this  manner  have  pleaded  "the  Popish  cause  against 
the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation."  Howe  delivered  the  letter 
in  person  to  the  Dean,  who,  after  looking  through  its  contents, 
suggested  that  they  should  discuss  the  matter  as  they 
drove  into  the  country.  Agreeing  to  dine  together  with 
Lady  Falconbridge,  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at 
Sutton  Court,  they  argued  the  question  at  length  on  their 
journey.  Tillotson  was  completely  convinced  by  Howe's 
reasonings,  and  "fell  to  weeping  freely,  and  said  that  was  the 
most  unhappy  thing  that  had  of  a  long  time  befallen  him," 
pleading  in  extenuation  that,  ''  having  little  time  for  prepara- 
tion, he  had  fastened  on  the  topic  which  was  at  that  period 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  the  fear  of  Popery  ;  and  lastly, 
that  immediately  after  he  had  delivered  the  sermon,  he 
received  the  king's  command  to  print  it,  which  rendered  all 
revision  impossible." 
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Following  the  debate  in  parliament  during  the  session  of 
1680,  when  the  Whigs  desired  to  effect  the  comprehension  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  the  EstabUshed 
Church,  and  generally  to  strengthen  the  Protestantism  of  the 
country,  Howe  was  invited  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  to  dine  with  him.  Howe  was  engaged  on  the  day 
named,  but  the  bishop  replied  "  that  since  Mr.  Howe  could  not 
dine  with  him,"  he  would  "  meet  him  at  Dr.  Tillotson's."  When 
they  met  the  bishop  asked  Howe  :  ''  What  would  satisfy  the 
Nonconformists,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  them  and  the  Church  ?  "  After  stating 
that  '*as  all  had  not  the  same  latitude,  he  could  answer  only 
for  himself,"  Howe  replied  that  he  believed  "a  very  con- 
siderable obstacle  would  be  removed,  if  the  law  were  so 
framed  as  to  enable  ministers  to  a.itempt parochial  reforwationj^ 
''  For  that  reason,"  said  Lloyd,  "  I  am  for  aboHshing  the  lay 
chancellors,  as  being  the  great  hindrance  to  such  reformation." 
Another  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  day  following  at  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  to  which  Dr.  Bates  was  also  invited  on 
Howe's  suggestion.  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  who  "had  provided  a 
handsome  treat "  for  his  visitors,  awaited  them  at  seven  the 
following  evening,  but  the  bishop  did  not  appear.  The  next 
morning  brought  the  explanation.  Lloyd  had  been  occupied 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Bill  for  excluding  James  H., 
then  Duke  of  York,  from  the  succession,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  a  Papist,  had  been  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  thirty, 
fourteen  of  these  votes  coming  from  the  bench  of  bishops. 

After  this,  the  suggested  scheme  of  comprehension  was 
dropped  ;  but  the  Whigs  passed  a  measure  declaring  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  dissenters  upon  the  penal  law^s  ^'was 
grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  an  encouragement  to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Conformity  and  Nonconformity 

WE  come  now  to  the  period  of  Howe's  history  when 
bitter  hostiUty  and  persecution  reached  their  height. 
Nonconformists  were  no  longer  afforded  the 
faintest  shadow  of  protection  against  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Rogers  points  out  that  not  only  were 
the  harsh  laws  which  had  been  expressly  enacted  against 
them  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour,  but  laws  which  had 
never  been  intended  to  apply  to  them— laws  which  were 
made  against  the  Papists  in  the  reign'  of  Elizabeth — had  been 
recently  revived,  and  were  now  vigorously  acted  on,  in 
defiance  of  the  late  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
great  body  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  supported  with 
great  zeal  the  designs  of  the  government,  *'  incited  the  civil 
magistrate  to  greater  severity,  and  put  into  motion  all  the 
crushing  machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts." 

Even  Howe  with  his  conspicuous  moderation  and  prudence 
did  not  escape,  although  he  did  not  suffer  the  severities  and 
barbarities  which  many  of  his  brethren  were  compelled  to 
endure.  During  the  years  1681—1683  he  "rarely  ventured 
into  the  streets  "  by  daylight  ;  and  *'  on  one  occasion,  about 
this  time,  his  meeting  was  disturbed  by  the  emissaries  of 
persecution,  while  he  was  preaching,  and  seven  of  his  hearers 
committed  to  Newgate — amongst  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  Dowley,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  the  account 
of  whose  life  this  circumstance  is  preserved." 

But,  as  we  gather  from  Neal,  other  Nonconformists  suffered 
much  more  acutely.  Edward  Bury,  who  assisted  at  a  fast  (ob- 
served in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  drought),  was  fined 
;^20  ;  as  he  had  not  preached  on  the  occasion,  he  contended 
that  he  had  not  broken  the  law  and  refused  to  pay  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  his  action  was  that  his  goods,  his  books,  and  even 
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the  bed  he  lay  on,  were  distrained.  Phihp  Henry  was  seized 
and  lined  ^40,  which  he  decHned  to  pay,  and  "the  sheriff's 
officers  carried  off  33  loads  of  corn  which  lay  cut  upon  the 
ground."  For  live  inoffensive  sermons  Richard  Baxter  was 
fined  ^^195,  and  "was  dragged  out  of  his  sick-bed  by  the 
constables.  His  physician  rescued  him  from  this  outrage, 
but  his  house  was  rifled  and  all  his  beloved  books  were 
seized.'^  Neither  did  the  laity  escape  the  lire  of  persecution  ; 
in  one  district  alone — ''the  village  of  Hackney" — warrants 
were  issued  for  distraints  to  the  amount  of  ;f  1,460. 

During  this  period  Howe  was  engaged  in  writing  and  in 
preparing  for  publication  a  number  of  his  smaller  works. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Thoughlfiiliicss  for  the  Morrow , 
and  his  very  fine  discourse  On  Charity  in  Reference  to  other 
Men^s  Sins.  The  first  named  piece  was  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Lady  Ann  Wharton  at  whose  request  it  was  written. 
In  it  he  treats  of  the  secret  of  the  soul's  rest,  which  in  brief 
is  "to  bear  an  equal  temper  of  mind  towards  all  conditions  ; 
to  live  always  in  this  region  of  changes  expecting  the  worst, 
at  least  not  to  expect  rest  on  earth  ;  to  familiarise  to  our- 
selves the  thought  of  troubles,  apprehending,  as  to  those 
that  are  private,  we  are  always  liable."  He  concludes  : 
"  Let  our  thoughts  fly  over  earth  and  time  ;  they  will  be  purer 
and  less  tainted.  Let  them  centre  in  God  ;  they  will  be 
more  steady,  composed  and  calm.  Fixedly  apprehend  Him 
to  be  most  wise,  holy,  good,  powerful,  and  onrs.  Let  our 
heart  quietly  trust  in  Him  as  such,  and  be  subject  to  Him, 
contented  to  follow.  He  will  lead  the  blind  in  a  way  that 
they  know  not,  and,  if  we  betake  ourselves  wholly  to  Him, 
will  be  our  guide  for  ever  and  ever,  our  God  and  our  guide 
even  unto  death."  It  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  had  been 
beaten  out  on  the  anvil  of  the  author's  own  deep  experience. 
The  second  named  composition  was  a  sermon  published  by 
request ;  its  occasion  was  as  follows.  ''  A  person  who  had 
been  a  colleague  of  Howe,  and  whose  name  was  Daniel  Bull, 
having  been  betrayed  into  some  grievous  immoralit}^,  the 
irreligious,  as  usual,  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph ;  Howe,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  throw  the  mantle  of  love  over  the  failing 
of  an  erring  brother,  exposed  from  the  pulpit,  in  a  most 
cogent  manner,  the  malignity  and  folly  of  such  exultation." 
Calamy  states  that  this  painful  case  of  Daniel  Bull  was ''  a  single 
instance  among  the  Nonconformists  of  1662."  It  is  pleasing 
to  add  that  the  transgressor  "was  afterwards  restored,  in  his 
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character  and  work,  and  closed  his  life  as  a  useful  and 
respected  minister." 

In  1682  Howe  published  his  discourse  on  The  Argument  in 
Prayer  from  the  Name  of  God  ;  the  sermon  preached  "at  the 
anniversary  thanksgiving  for  a  great  deliverance,"  and 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  entitled  :  Self-Dedication ; 
and  the  funeral  sermon  for  the  Rev.  Richard  Fairclough  :  The 
Faithful  Steward  Applauded  and  Rewarded.  In  addition  to 
these  works  Howe  wrote  The  Annotations  on  St.  J ohi's  Epistles ^ 
which  formed  a  part  of  Pool's  Annotations,  vol.  ii.  During 
this  year  Howe  had  been  in  very  indifferent  health,  but  after 
a  short  summer  holiday  we  find  him  at  work  again  among 
his  books  with  unabated  energy.  From  literary  references  it 
is  clear  that  books  on  law  were  engaging  much  of  Howe's 
attention,  and  Dr.  Horton  surmises  (not  unwarrantably)  "that 
during  these  years  when  law^  was  trampled  under  foot,  when 
the  judges  were  the  tools  of  the  prerogative,  and  when  Sydney 
and  Russell  lost  their  heads  for  defending  the  trampled 
liberties  and  outraged  constitution  of  England,  the  solitary 
minister  was  engaged  in  studying  and  understanding  the 
spirit  of  the  English  law." 

In  1683  Howe  pubhshed  the  important  and  characteristic 
treatise  on  Union  among  Protestants.  This  was  "an  answer  to 
the  question  :  '  What  may  most  hopefully  be  attempted  to 
allay  animosities  among  Protestants,  so  that  our  divisions  may 
not  be  our  ruin  ? ' "  Howe's  position,  a  position  which  he 
had  early  advanced  and  from  which  he  never  retreated,  was 
expressed  in  the  affirmation  that  "union  can  be  gained  only 
by  dwelling  on  substantials  and  retreating  from  accidentals." 
No  subject  was  nearer  or  dearer  to  his  heart,  and  perhaps  no 
contemporary  possessed  qualifications  more  admirably  adapted 
to  do  justice  to  the  theme.  "  Here,"  says  Rogers,  "  his 
enlarged  and  truly  catholic  spirit,  his  superiority  to  all  the 
littleness  of  party  feeling,  his  absorbing  solicitude  for  the 
interest  of  real  religion,  whatever  its  outward  forms,  display 
themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage."  Taking  as  his  text 
Colossians  ii.  2,  he  disavows  any  intention  of  discussing  "what 
might  be  attempted  towards  remedying  the  evils  in  question 
by  laws  and  public  constitutions"  ;  his  aim  is  to  insist  on 
"the  great  moral  means,  by  which  a  unity  might  be  secured 
far  more  noble  than  that  of  identity  of  opinion."  This  object 
may  be  expected,  and  can  only  be  effected  "  by  the  main- 
taining sincere  love  among  Christians,  and  the  improving  of 
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their  faith  to  greater  measures  of  clearness,  certainty  and 
efficiency,  in  reference  to  the  substantials  of  Christianity/' 
The  entire  absence  of  all  the  bitterness  so  often  manifested 
by  party  spirit,  and  the  presence  of  that  divine  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things,  make  this  treatise  of  Howe's  memorable 
alike  for  manner  and  matter.  Where  men's  tastes  and 
preferences  in  favour  of  some  particular  ecclesiastical  polity 
differ,  a  wise  toleration  ought  to  be  exercised.  "They  are 
no  rule  to  us  ;  but  it  should  less  become  us  to  suspect  their 
sincerity  than  our  own."  The  vital  thing  is  to  be  persuaded 
"  of  the  infinitely  greater  importance  of  those  things  in  which 
Christians  agree,  than  of  those  in  which  they  differ  "  ;  and 
Howe  confesses  :  "  I  must  avow  it  to  all  the  world,  it  is  not 
this  or  that  external  form  I  so  much  consider  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  union  or  communion,  as  what  spirit  reigns  in  them 
with  whom  I  would  associate  myself."  As  Dr.  Horton  well 
says :  "  It  appears  that  Howe's  Nonconformity  is  really 
catholicity." 

On  the  2oth  July,  1683,  Lord  Russell  (on  the  plea  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot)  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  "  in 
atrocious  violation  of  every  principle  of  equity  and  justice." 
Lady  Russell,  who  had  maintained  an  attitude  of  heroic 
fortitude  in  face  of  this  overwhelming  calamity,  received  from 
Howe  (who  withheld  his  name)  that  most  touching  letter  of 
consolation  which  fortunately  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Russell  family.  After  stating  that  the  writer's  design  will  be 
abundantly  answered  if  the  contents  of  the  letter  prove  useful 
to  the  recipient,  Howe  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  noble 
widow's  affliction  hath  been  great,  unspeakably  beyond  what 
it  is  in  the  writer's  power  or  design  to  represent,  so  the 
divine  supports  **  have  been  very  extraordinary,"  '*  such  as 
wherein  all  that  have  observed  or  heard,  could  not  but 
acknowledge  a  divine  hand."  But  the  affliction  "  was  not 
limited  and  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  one  black  day,"  nor 
"  like  those  more  common  ones,  the  sense  whereof  abates  and 
wears  off  by  time  ;  but  is  continued,  and  probably  more  felt, 
as  time  runs  on  ;  which  therefore  makes  you  need  continued 
help  from  heaven  every  day."  Howe  cannot  doubt  that  **  the 
genuine  right  temper  and  frame  of  a  truly  Christian  mind  and 
spirit  may  be  evidently  concluded  to  be  .  .  .  an  habitual 
joyfulness  prevailing  over  all  the  temporary  occasions  of 
sorrow  that  occur  to  them.  For  none  can  be  thought  of  that 
can  preponderate,  or  be  equal  to  the  just  and  great  causes  of 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ought  to  have  place  in  us  ;  herein 
it  consists  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  After  pointing  out  that  the  cause  of  the  present 
sorrow  is  exceeding  great,  he  affirms  that  the  causes  of  joy 
are  inexpressibly  greater.  ''You  have  infinitely  more  left 
than  you  have  lost.''  Doth  it  need  to  be  disputed  whether 
God  be  better  and  greater  than  man  ?  or  more  to  be  valued, 
loved,  and  delighted  in  ?  and  whether  an  eternal  relation  be 
more  considerable  than  a  temporary  one  ?  Was  it  not  your 
constant  sense  in  your  best  outward  state  :  *  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  Thee,  O  God  ?  and  whom  can  I  desire  on  earth, 
in  comparison  of  Thee?'  Herein  the  state  of  your  lady- 
ship's case  is  still  the  same  ;  if  indeed  you  can  not  with 
greater  clearness  and  with  less  hesitation  pronounce  those 
latter  words.  The  principal  causes  of  your  joy  are  immu- 
table, such  as  no  supervening  thing  can  alter."  Lady 
Russell  -wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  this 
sympathetic  paper,  which  led  to  further  correspondence  and 
a  lifelong  friendship. 

In  1684  Howe  published  his  work  entitled  The  Redeemer's 
Tears  wept  oi'er  Lost  Souls;  a  work  which  according  to  Dr. 
Urwick  "tells  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  Howe  as  a 
minister,  as  much  as  anything  he  ever  wrote." 

This  3'ear,  the  last  of  Charles  H.'s  life,  was  marked  by  a 
persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  appallingly  fierce  and  unre- 
strained. Rogers  writes  :  "  Not  only  sins  of  '  commission'  but 
those  of  *  omission '  were  visited  upon  them  :  they  were  pun- 
ished, not  merely  for  frequenting  the  conventicle,  but  for  not 
going  to  church,  and  for  not  taking  the  sacrament.  In  short,  all 
those  merciless  laws  which  had  been  enacted  a  century  before, 
and  which  bigotry,  at  much  earlier  and  less  enlightened 
periods,  had  often  suffered  to  slumber,  were  now  rigorously 
enforced  against  the  unhappy  dissidents."  The  justices  of 
Bedford,  and  Barlow  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  among  others, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  harsh  and  cruel  spirit, 
urging  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the  Noncon- 
formists with  a  zeal  equalled  only  by  their  malice. 

A  copy  of  the  anonymous  letter  which  How^e  addressed  at 
this  time  to  the  Bishop  has  been  preserved,  and  it  enables  us  to 
see  clearly  the  nobility  of  spirit  with  which  Howe  met  harsh- 
ness and  bitterness  in  his  persecutors.  After  expressing  surprise 
at  Barlow's  published  directions  to  his  clergy,  Howe  writes: 
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"  I  did  read  them  with  some  trouble  of  mind,  which  I 
sincerely  profess,  was  more  upon  your  lordship's  account 
than  my  own  (who  for  myself  am  little  concerned),  or  any 
other  particular  i)erson's  whatsoever.  It  was  such  as  it  had 
not  been  very  clifficult  for  me  to  have  concealed  in  my  own 
breast,  or  only  to  have  expressed  it  to  God  in  my  prayers 
for  you  ....  if  I  had  not  apprehended  it  not 
utterly  impossible  ....  that  some  or  other  of  those 
thoughts,  which  I  have  revolved  in  my  own  mind  upon  this 
occasion  ....  might  appear  to  your  very  sagacious 
judgment  ....  some  way  capable  of  being  cultivated 
by  your  own  mature  and  second  thoughts."  He  asks 
"  whether  it  be  not  a  supposable  thing,  that  some  persons, 
sound  in  the  faith,  strictly  orthodox  in  all  the  articles  of  it 
taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus  or  his  apostles,  resolvedly  loyal,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  their  governors  in  church  and 
state,  of  pious,  sober,  peaceable,  just,  charitable  dispositions 
and  deportments,  may  not  (while  they  agree  with  your  lord- 
ship in  that  evident  principle,  both  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
scripture,  that  their  prince  and  inferior  rulers  ought  to  be 
actively  obeyed  in  all  lawful  things)  have  a  formed  fixed 
judgment  ....  of  the  unlawfulness  of  some  or  other 
of  the  riles  and  modes  of  worship  enjoined  to  be  observed  in 
this  church  ?  "  Further  :  *'  Is  there  no  difference  to  be  put 
between  things  essential  to  our  religion,  and  things  conferred 
indifferently  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  judged 
unlawful  ?  "  Praying  God  to  rectify  the  bishop's  error  by 
gentler  methods  and  by  less  affliction  than  Barlow  had 
designed  to  his  brethren,  Howe  concludes  by  afflrming  that 
he  does  not  doubt  (any  more  for  the  bishop's  part  than  his 
own)  to  meet  him  there,  one  day,  ^'  where  Luther  and 
Zuinglius  are  well  agreed." 

During  the  year  1685  the  persecution  of  Nonconformists 
was  still  continued  with  unabated  zest,  and  Howe's  life  at 
this  point  must  have  been  little  short  of  miserable  ;  thus  in 
August  of  that  year  Howe  accepted  Lord  Wharton's  invi- 
tation to  travel  with  him  abroad.  Their  departure  was  so 
hasty  that  Howe  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  formal  leave  of 
his  Hock,  but  he  addressed  to  them  from  the  Continent  a 
farewell  letter  of  deep  interest.  This  letter  was  directed  "  to 
such  in  and  about  London,  among  whom  I  have  laboured  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel."  After  expressing  deep  regret  at 
leaving  them  and  his  inability  to  communicate  to  them  the 
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/i^ronncls  of  his  taking  so  sudden  a  departure,  he  writes  :  "  You 
will,  I  may  be  confident,  be  more  prudent  and  equal,  than  to 
judge  of  what  you  do  not  know  ;  but  so  much  I  shall  in  the 
general  say,  that  the  providence  of  God  gave  me  the  prospect 
of  a  present  quiet  al3ode,  with  some  opportunity  of  being 
serviceable  ,  .  .  which  opportunity  I  could  not  hope  to  have 
nearer  you,  at  least  without  being  unreasonably  burdensome 
to  some,  while  I  was  designing  service,  as  much  as  in  me  lay, 
to  all."  He  then  proceeds  to  offer  thoughts  and  counsels  for 
their  present  help,  such  things  as  he  had  ''often  inculcated" 
to  them,  that  they  might  be  useful  to  stir  them  up,  by  putting 
them  in  remembrance.  He  concludes  by  committing  his 
flock  to  the  "  blessed  and  faithful,  and  covenant  keeping 
God,"  and  inviting  their  prayers  on  his  behalf. 

We  do  not  know  the  details  of  Howe's  continental  tour, 
but  in  1686  he  settled  at  Utrecht,  in  a  large  house,  which  he 
converted  into  a  boarding  establishment.  Here  many  exiled 
ministers  and  others  found  desirable  hospitality.  Among 
others  who  boarded  with  Howe  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Sutherland,  and  George  and  John  Hughes, 
nephews  of  Howe.  He  joined  Matthew  Mead,  Woodcock 
and  Cross  (also  exiled  from  England)  in  conducting  divine 
worship  at  the  English  church  of  the  town,  and  preached 
frequently.  He  was  able  also  to  render  valuable  service  to 
English  students  at  the  University  there  ;  and  the  University 
people  made  him  a  welcome  guest.  Howe's  friends  at  this 
time  included  Sir  John  Thompson  (who  afterwards  became 
Lord  Haversham),  Sir  John  Guise,  Sir  Patience  Ward  and 
Thomas  Papillon,  all  exiles.  While  at  Utrecht  Howe  was 
visited  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  preached 
in  the  English  church  and  openly  advocated  *'  occasional 
communion  with  those  of  different  sentiments."  In  conver- 
sation with  Howe  Burnet  advanced  his  opinion  that  Noncon- 
formity could  not  last  long,  and  that  when  the  great  leaders 
were  laid  in  their  graves  it  would  die  out.  Howe  replied 
that  the  existence  of  Nonconformity  was  bound  up  w^ith 
principles  rather  than  with  persons.  During  his  stay  in 
Holland  Howe  had  the  honour  of  meeting  William,  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  who  shortly  afterwards  became  King  of  England. 
The  prince  was  evidently  charmed  by  the  grace  and  nobility 
of  Howe's  character,  for  he  conversed  with  the  exiled  minister 
"  with  great  freedom,  and  ever  after  maintained  a  great 
respect  for  him." 
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The  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  was  published  by 
James  II.  in  1687,  and  Howe  responded  to  the  request  of  his 
former  congregation  that  he  should  resume  his  ministry 
amongst  them.  Before  Howe  left  Holland,  however,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  "fully  saw 
through  the  motives  of  James,"  and  urged  Howe  "to  offer 
the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  court  as  to 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  and  tests."  The  Indulgence 
of  James  II.  was  prompted  by  no  passion  for  toleration,  by 
no  leniency  towards  Nonconformists  whom  he  loathed,  but 
by  a  desire  to  favour  the  Papists  and  further  their  designs. 
A  few  of  the  Nonconformists  were  deceived  by  the  attitude 
of  the  king,  but  "  when  the  court,  more  fully  disclosing  its 
designs,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Nonconformists  to  sanction 
the  dispensing  power  as  applied  to  the  Papists,  the  bulk  of 
them  (amongst  whom  Howe  was  foremost)  sturdily  refused." 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Howe's  house  to  consider  "the 
advisableness  of  drawing  up  a  writing  to  signify  their  con- 
currence with  the  king,  as  to  the  ends  of  his  declaration." 
Two  messengers  were  sent  from  the  king  to  receive  an 
account  of  the  proceedings,  who  carried  back  the  tidings  that 
the  Nonconformists  "stood  out."  They  would  not  accept 
from  the  king's  hands  a  favour  which  imperilled  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.  Howe  told  the  king,  bluntly,  "  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  was  his  province  to  preach, 
and  endeavour  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  as  for 
meddling  with  State  affairs,  he  was  neither  inclined  nor  called 
to  it,  and  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

The  year  following  dissatisfaction  with  the  king's  methods 
of  government  greatly  increased.  He  insisted  that  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  should  be  read  by  all  the  clergy  in 
their  respective  churches.  Seven  bishops  resisted  the  king's 
dispensing  power  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  For 
the  moment  bishops  and  Nonconformists  were  united  by  "  a 
common  dread  of  tyranny  and  Popery."  At  this  critical 
time  Howe  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  was 
■  then  Master  of  the  Temple.  Howe  accepted  the  invitation 
and  found  several  other  clergymen  present.  "After  dinner, 
the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  imminent  danger 
with  which  the  Church  was  threatened."  Howe  was  asked 
by  Sherlock  "  what  he  thought  the  Nonconformists  would  do 
should  the  preferments  of  the  Church  become  vacant,  and  a 
proposal  be  made  that  those  vacancies  be  filled  up  out  of  the 
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ranks  of  the  secedcrs."  Suppose  Mr.  Howe  were  offered 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple  ?  Howe  was  at  hrst  taken  by 
smprise  at  the  question,  but  at  length  answered  that  the 
"issue  of  the  present  perplexed  state  of  affairs  was  altogether 
uncertain,  that  it  was  improbable  that  Dr.  Sherlock's  fears 
should  ever  be  realized  ;  that  if  they  should,  he  could  not 
venture  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
body,  as  they  were  split  into  different  parties,  and  as  those 
parties  were  actuated  by  different  principles  ;  that  he  could 
answer  only  for  himself  ]  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  should  such  an  improbable  case 
occm"  as  that  which  the  doctor  had  supposed,  he  should  not 
feel  himself  warranted  in  declining  altogether  an  opportunity 
of  more  public  usefulness,  should  it  be  offered  on  such  terms 
as  he  could  conscientiously  accept ;  but  thai  as  for  any 
emoliunetit  accruing  from  such  a  situation,  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  the  channel  to  convey  it  to 
the  legal  proprietor."  Sherlock  rose  from  his  seat  and, 
embracing  Howe,  expressed  his  delight  at  finding  him  *'  that 
ingenuous,  honest  man  he  had  always  supposed  him  to  be." 
The  seven  bishops  stood  their  trial  and  were  acquitted  amid 
national  joy.  A  new  day  of  liberty  was  dawning  for  the 
people ;  the  glorious  Revolution  *'  happily  dissipated  the 
terrors  which  had  overhung  the  nation  during  the  reign  of 
the  second  James,  and  terminated  a  dynasty  which  had  been 
equally  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  the  nation." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The  Act  of  Toleration 


FROM  the  year  1689  onwards  Nonconformists  began  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  long  fight  for  freedom.  Howe 
and  the  other  heroic  Nonconformist  leaders  who  had 
survived  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity,  after 
their  unparalled  persecution.  As  Dr.  Horton  writes  :  "  The 
man  whom  we  have  seen  again  and  again  driven  from  his 
post,  a  wanderer,  an  exile  in  Ireland,  a  suspect  in  London, 
a  refuge  in  Holland,  is  permitted  to  labour  for  seventeen 
years  of  declining  health  but  maturing  spiritual  power  among 
his  attached  people  in  Silver  Street,  a  recognised  leader  of  the 
Nonconformists,  respected  by  his  sovereign  and  by  everyone 
else,  a  potent  religious  influence  in  the  metropolis." 

Following  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  an  address  of  welcome  was  presented  to  him  by 
Howe  on  behalf  of  the  Nonconformists — the  deputation 
being  introduced  by  Lords  Devonshire,  Wharton  and  Wilt- 
shire. In  their  address  the  Nonconformists  "  professed  their 
grateful  sense  of  his  highness's  hazardous  and  heroical 
expedition,  which  the  favour  of  heaven  had  made  so  sur- 
prisingly prosperous"  ;  "they  esteemed  it  a  common  felicity, 
that  the  worthy  patriots  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  his 
kingdom  had  unanimously  concurred  unto  his  highness's 
design,  by  whose  most  prudent  advice  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  devolved  in  this  difficult  conjuncture,  into 
hands  which  the  nation  and  the  world  knew  to  be  apt  for  the 
greatest  undertakings,  and  so  suitable  to  the  present  exigence 
of  our  case";  they  promised  the  utmost  endeavours  which 
in  their  stations  they  were  capable  of  affording,  for  pro- 
moting the  excellent  and  most  desirable  ends  for  which  his 
highness  had  declared";  and  ''they  added  their  continual 
and  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of 
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his  highnesses  person,  and  the  success  of  his  future 
endeavours  for  tlie  defence  and  propagation  of  the  Protestant 
interest  througliout  the  Christian  world."  The  prince  in 
reply  assured  the  deputation  ''  that  he  came  on  purpose  to 
defend  the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  it  was  his  own 
religion,  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred  ;  the  religion  of  his 
country  and  of  his  ancestors  :  and  that  he  was  resolved,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  always  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  do  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  defence  of  it,  and  the  promoting  a  firm 
union  among  Protestants." 

Early  in  1689  parliament  was  engaged  in  discussing  the 
thorny  question  of  "  Comprehension,"  and  in  this  crisis  when 
many  of  the  High  Church  party,  "in  contravention  of  the 
solemn  pledges  which  had  been  given  to  the  Noncon- 
formists," were  again  manifesting  their  hostility  to  any  sug- 
gestion of  reunion  which  did  not  involve  submission  upon  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  Howe  issued  his  paper  on  The 
Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters^  represented  and  argued :  a 
paper  of  the  utmost  interest.  After  affirming  that  the  Non- 
conformists "  are  under  one  common  obligation  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  the  universal  law  of  nature,  to  worship  God 
in  assemblies,"  Howe  urges  that  "  whereas  the  religion 
professed  in  England  is  that  of  reformed  Christianity,  some 
things  are  annexed  to  the  allowed  public  worship,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  no  parts  thereof,  nor  in  themselves 
necessary,  but  which  the  dissenters  judge  to  be  in  some  part 
sinful,  they  cannot  therefore,  with  good  conscience  towards 
God,  attend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  public  worship 
which  the  laws  do  appoint,"  and  ''  the  same  laws  do  strictly 
forbid  their  assembling  to  worship  God  otherwise."  They 
have  however  been  accustomed  to  meet  "in  distinct 
assemblies,  and  to  worship  God  in  a  way  which  their  con- 
science could  approve  ;  and  have  many  years  continued  so 
to  do,  otherwise  than  as  they  have  been  hindered  by 
violence." 

He  inquires  whether  their  conduct  can  be  justified,  and 
answers  that  "they  could  not  but  esteem  the  obligation 
of  the  universal,  natural,  divine  law,  by  which  they  were 
bound  solemnly  to  worship  God,  less  questionable  than 
that  of  a  law  which  was  only  positive,  topical  and  human, 
requiring  such  and  such  additaments  to  their  worship,  and 
prohibiting  their  worship  without  them."  He  argues  that 
'^  the   laws   enjoining   such  additions  to  our  religion  as  the 
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exclusive  terms  of  Christian  worship  and  communion''  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  *'  when  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  the  things  to  be  added  were  before  not  necessary,  and 
when  it  is  known  a  great  number  judge  them  smtul,  and 
must  thereby  be  restrained  from  worshipping  the  true  and 
Hving  God."  Again,  '^  the  making  and  execution  of  the  laws, 
by  which  we  have  suffered  so  deeply  for  many  by-past  years, 
was  only  that  Protestants  might  destroy  Protestants,  and  the 
easier  work  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  Popery,  that  was 
to  destroy  the  residue."  Therefore  "let  English  Ireemen 
remember,  what  they  cannot  but  know,  that  it  was  for  our 
firm  adherence  to  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation  (not  for  our 
different  modes  of  religion  from  the  legal  way,  though  the 
laws  gave  that  advantage  against  us,  which  they  did  not 
against  others)  that  we  endured  the  calamities  of  so  many 
years."  If  any  think  that  by  making  concessions  to  dissenters 
''  the  Church  of  England  will  be  rumed,  and  a  great  advant- 
age given  to  the  bringing  in  of  Popery,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  "the  generality  of  the  dissenters  differ  from  the  Church 
of  England,  in  no  substantials  of  doctrine  and  worship,  no, 
nor  of  government,  provided  it  be  so  managed  as  to  attain 
its  true  acknowledged  end;  the  favouring  of  us,  therefore, 
will  as  much  ruin  the  Church  as  its  enlargement  and 
additional  strength  will  signify  to  its  ruin."  If  it  be  said  that 
"we  agree  not  among  ourselves,  and  know  not  what  we 
would  have,"  the  pertinent  question  arises  :  "  Do  all  that  go 
under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  agree  among 
themselves?"  It  is  possible  to  ''show  more  considerable 
disagreements  among  them,  than  any  can  between  the  most 
of  us  and  a  considerable  part  of  them.  They  all  agree,  it  is 
true,  in  Conformity  ;  and  we  all  agree  in  Nonconformity. 
And  is  not  this  merely  accidental  to  Christianity  and 
Protestantism  ?  and  herein  is  it  not  well  known  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  reformed  Christendom  do  more  agree  with 
us  ?  "  Is  it  reasonable,  further,  "  to  exclude  all,  that  in  every- 
thing conform  not  to  the  Church  of  England,  from  any  part 
or  share  of  the  civil  power  ?  "  Surely,  "  the  matter  is  clear 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  as  many  persons  of  excellent 
worth,  sobriety  and  godliness,  are  entirely  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  there  are  too  many  of  a  worse 
character  that  are  of  it  too  ;  and  divers  prudent,  pious  and 
sober  minded  persons,  that  are  not  of  it.  Let  common 
reason  be  consulted  in  this  case."  Is  it  not  "  the  prudence 
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of  any  government,  to  comprehend  as  many  useful  persons 
as  it  can,  and  no  more  to  deprive  itself  of  the  service  of  such, 
for  anything  less  considerable  than  those  qualifications  are 
by  which  they  are  useful,  than  a  man  would  tear  off  from 
himself  the  limbs  of  his  body,  for  a  spot  on  the  skin  ?  "  Howe 
concludes  in  the  following  words:  *' the  names  of  Mr. 
Hales,  of  Eton  College,  and  of  a  later  most  renowned  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  asserted  this  principle,  that 
'  if  things  be  imposed  under  the  notion  of  indifferent,  which 
many  think  sinful,  and  a  schism  follow  thereupon,  the 
imposers  are  the  schismatics,'  will  be  great  in  England,  as 
long  as  their  writings  shall  live,  and  good  sense  can  be  under- 
stood in  them." 

Howe  and  many  others  with  him  worked  devotedly  for 
comprehension,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament, 
and  the  commission  which  had  spent  both  time  and  pains  in 
the  attempt  to  draw  up  a  scheme  whereby  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  might  be  included,  ended  in  disappointment. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  Act  of  Toleration  received  the 
king's  assent  on  24th  May,  1689.  By  this  Act  Nonconformists 
obtained  relief  from  some  of  the  more  glaring  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured.  Taking  the  oath  against  Papal 
rule  and  supremacy,  they  were  no  longer  liable  to  prosecution 
for  abstaining  from  worship  at  their  parish  churches,  although 
they  w^ere  not  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own  meeting 
houses  unless  such  places  were  free  from  locks  and  bolts. 
They  were  compelled  to  pay  their  tithes  and  parochial  dues  ; 
and  their  ministers  were  obhged  to  subscribe  to  all  the 
Articles  except  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and  xxxvi.  Failing  this,  they 
would  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  Uniformity,  Conventicle  and 
Five  Mile  Acts.  A  register  was  kept  of  all  such  sworn 
ministers  ;  and  every  congregation  of  Nonconformists  was 
certified  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  his  archdeacon,  or 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

I41  a  sermon  preached  by  Howe  seven  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  we  find  forcible  expression  given  to 
the  feeling  of  Nonconformists  when  the  concession  of  ''bare 
toleration  "  was  granted  to  them.  ''  In  what  a  state  of  things 
we  then  were,  and  how  our  matters  stood  when  a  divine  hand 
was  reached  forth  towards  us  to  pluck  us  out  of  the  gulf  into 
which  we  were  sinking  !  We  are  to  consider  in  how  prepared  a 
posture  all  things  W'ere  for  our  destruction,  as  to  our  most  prin- 
cipal concerns  ;  those  especially  of  our  religion,  than  which  we 
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are  to  count  nothing  more  so.  The  providence  of  God  ordered 
us  a  view  of  our  danger  ;  not  that  it  might  overtake  or 
oppress  us,  or  end  in  our  ruin,  but  that  it  might  excite  in  us 
so  much  higher  gratitude  when  he  should  dehver  us.  That 
is,  in  the  course  of  providence  he  let  it  come  to  pass  that  we 
should  be  under  a  popish  prince  intent  to  promote  his  own 
religion  ;  that  things  should  proceed  so  far  that  we  should 
see  mass  houses  set  up  even  in  the  metropolis  of  England  ; 
in  this  very  city  Jesuits'  schools  opened  ;  colleges  in  our 
Universities  seized  to  serve  the  same  purpose  ;  and  an  Irish 
army  brought  into  our  bowels,  easily  to  be  assisted,  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  by  a  French  one  .  .  .  And  where  are 
they  now  that  dispute  whether  a  providence  governs  this 
world  ?  Is  there  no  specimen,  no  appearance  of  a  divine 
hand  in  this  ;  that  all  the  while  that  mighty  French  monarch 
was  gradually  springing  up,  until  at  length  he  should  appear 
on  the  public  stage  with  so  aspiring  a  mind  as  to  think 
himself  capable  of  giving  law  and  religion  to  all  the  world 
beside  .  .  .  God  should  be  forming  His  own  instrument  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  too  ?  A  prince,  in  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  inclinations  too  !  formed  on  purpose  to  give 
check  (and  we  hope  mate  too)  to  that  ambitious  one." 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  party  spirit  ran 
high.  Howe  was  genuinely  distressed  at  regrettable  excesses 
on  both  sides,  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  :  Humble 
Requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters^  touching  their  temper 
and  behaviour  toward  each  other,  upon  the  lately  passed  Indul- 
gence. He  urges  both  parties  not  to  over-magnify  their 
differences  '^or  count  them  greater  than  they  really  are." 
'*  Remember  that  there  are  differences  on  both  parts,  among 
themselves,  incomparably  greater  than  these,  by  which  the 
one  sort  differs  from  the  other."  ..."  Let  us  hereupon 
carefully  abstain  from  judging  each  other's  state  God-ward 
upon  these  differences  ;  for  hereby  we  shall  both  contradict 
our  common  rule  and  ourselves.  When  men  make  conscience 
of  small  and  doubtful  things  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other, 
about  which  they  differ,  blessed  God  !  how  little  conscience 
is  made  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  rule,  not  to  judge 
one  another  for  such  differences."  .  .  .  *'  Let  us  not  value 
ourselves  upon  being  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  severing  line. 
It  is  Jewish,  yea,  pharisaical,  to  be  conceited,  and  boast 
ourselves  upon  externals,  and  small  matters,  especially  if 
arbitrarily  taken  up  ;   and  is  itself  an  argument  of   a  light 
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mind,  and  incomprehensive  of  true  worth.  Though  I  cannot 
sincerely  be  of  this  or  that  way,  but  I  must  think  myself  in 
the  right,  and  others  in  the  wrong  that  differ  from  me,  yet  I 
ought  to  consider  this  is  but  a  small  minute  thing,  a  point 
compared  with  the  vast  orb  of  knowables,  and  of  things 
needful,  and  that  ought  to  be  known.  Perhaps  divers  that 
differ  from  me  are  men  of  greater  and  more  comprehensive 
minds,  and  have  been  more  employed  about  greater  matters  ; 
and  many,  in  things  of  more  importance,  have  much  more  of 
valuable  and  useful  knowledge  than  I.  .  .  .  Let  us  not 
despise  one  another  for  our  differing  in  these  lesser  matters. 
This  is  too  common,  and  most  natural  to  that  temper  that 
offends  against  the  foregoing  caution."  .  .  .  '*  Nor  let  us 
wonder  that  we  differ.  Unto  this  we  are  too  apt,  that  is,  to 
think  it  strange  (especially  upon  some  arguing  of  the 
difference),  that  such  a  man  should  conform,  or  such  a  one 
not  conform."  .  .  .  **  It  is  unchristian  to  censure,  as  before, 
and  say  such  a  one  has  not  my  conscience,  therefore  he  has  no 
conscience  at  all ;  and  it  is  also  unreasonable  and  rude  to  say, 
such  a  one  sees  not  with  my  eyes,  therefore  he  is  stark  blind. 
Besides,  the  real  obscurity  of  the  matter  is  not  enough 
considered.  I  am  very  confident,  an  impartial  and  competent 
judge,  upon  the  view  of  books,  later  and  more  ancient,  upon 
such  subjects  would  say,  there  are  few  metaphysical  questions 
disputed  W'ith  more  subtlety,  than  the  controversies  about 
Conformity  and  Nonconformity.  Blessed  be  God  that  things 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  that  are  of  true 
necessity  even  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Christian 
Church,  are  in  comparison  so  very  plain."  ..."  Let  us  not 
be  offended  mutually  with  one  another,  for  our  different 
choice  of  this  or  that  way,  wherein  we  find  most  of  real 
advantage  and  edification."  .  .  .  ''Above  all,  let  us,  with 
sincere  minds,  more  earnestly  endeavour  the  promoting  the 
interest  of  religion  itself,  of  true  reformed  Christianity,  than 
of  this  or  that  party.  Let  us  long  to  see  the  religion  of 
Christians  become  simple,  primitive,  agreeable  to  its  lovely 
original  state,  and  again  itself ;  and  each  in  our  own  stations 
contribute  thereto  all  that  we  are  able,  labouring  that  the 
internal  principle  of  it  may  live  and  flourish  in  our  own 
souls,  and  be  to  our  utmost  diffused  and  spread  unto  other 
men's.  And  for  its  externals,  as  the  ducture  of  our  rule  will 
guide  us,  so  gradually  bend  towards  one  common  course,  that 
there  may  at  length  cease  to  be  any  divided  parties  at  all." 
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We  have  seen  that  comprehension  and  corporate  reunion 
was  impossible  ;  and  fair  as  is  the  dream,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  the  circumstances  (unhappy  in  themselves)  which 
created  and  shaped  the  course  of  Nonconformity  have 
resulted  in  unspeakable  gain  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  J.  R. 
Green  justly  observes  that  "  the  Toleration  Act  established  a 
group  of  religious  bodies,  whose  religious  opposition  to  the 
Church  forced  them  to  support  the  measures  of  progress 
which  the  Church  opposed.  With  religious  forces  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  England  has  escaped  the  great 
stumbHng-block  in  the  way  of  nations  where  the  cause  of 
reUgion  has  become  identified  with  that  of  political  reaction." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Controversy,  Controversialists  and  Calm 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  man  like  Howe,  to  whom  con- 
troversy was  essentially  uncongenial,  was  engaged  for 
so  many  years  of  his  life  in  ecclesiastical  disputes  which 
engendered  no  little  bitterness.  Following  immediately 
upon  the  glorious  Revolution  and  their  newly  won  liberty, 
the  Nonconformists  fell  a  prey  to  internal  strife  and  disunion. 
Suspicion,  jealousy  and  prejudice  brought  their  inevitable 
evil  consequences,  and  the  "  heads  of  agreement "  drawn  up 
by  the  **  united  ministers"  (among  whom  Howe  occupied  an 
influential  position)  failed  in  their  object ;  which  was  to 
unite  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  It  was  not 
intended  as  a  measure  for  any  national  constitution,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  Nonconformist  congregations, 
''that  cannot  come  up  to  the  common  rule  by  law  estab- 
lished." The  resolutions  had  the  assent  of  the  leading  men 
of  both  the  denominations,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
they  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose. 

While  Howe  himself  manifested  none  of  the  too  common 
bitterness  of  the  partisan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  with 
all  his  accustomed  tact  and  courtesy  for  peace  and  unity,  the 
prevalent  temper  of  the  controversiahsts  made  agreement 
impossible. 

A  further  bitter  dispute  arose  on  the  repubHcation  of 
Dr.  Crisp's  works.  Dr.  Crisp  had  been  an  Antinomian,  and 
after  his  death  his  works  together  with  some  additional  dis- 
courses were  printed  by  his  son.  The  editor  solicited  ''the 
signature  of  several  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  ministers 
in  the  metropolis  to  an  attestation,  that  they  believed  the 
sermons  in  question  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Dr.  Crisp."  Among  the  signatories  was  Howe  ;  and  although 
he  protested  against  the  absurdity  of  confounding  a  simple 
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attestation  of  ihe  genuineness  of  a  document  with  a  belief  in 
the  tniih  of  its  contents,  "  the  explanation  was  not  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Richard  Baxter  wrote  a  protest,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  publishing  it  when  Howe,  hearing  of  it, 
hastened  to  him,  and  conjured  him  to  suppress  it,"  promising 
Baxter  to  add  his  name  to  a  book  refuting  the  errors  of 
Antinomianism  which  John  Flavel  was  preparing  for  tlie 
press.  The  controversy,  however,  waged  long  and  fiercely  ; 
but  Howe  meantime,  eschewing  such  strife,  delivered  at  the 
Merchants'  Lecture  in  Broad  Street  the  beautiful  discourses 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Carnality  of  Religious 
Contention.  Of  the  preface  of  these  sermons  Dr.  Horton 
remarks  that  it  alone  would  justify  the  publication  ;  while 
Mr.  Spademan  (Howe's  coadjutor)  stated  in  the  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  Howe's  death  :  "  It  breathes  so  heavenly  a 
charity  and  concern  for  the  truly  Christian  interest,  that  a 
very  eminent  divine  of  the  Established  Church  did  profess  a 
wilUngness  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  if  such  a  state  of  things 
as  is  there  described  might  obtain  among  Christians."  Their 
tributes  are  well  deserved.  Taking  as  his  text  the  words  : 
Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Howe  points  out  that  *'the  very  defence  of  truth  may 
be  accompanied  with  such  carnalities,  such  strife,  wrath, 
malice,  envy,  as  divides  the  guilt  between  the  divided  parties, 
and  leaves  neither  side  innocent."  Thus  this  baneful  spirit 
may  appear  in  those  who  are  contending  for  what  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  truth  ;  also  "  it  displays  itself  when 
Christians,  who  are  very  far  agreed  in  the  most  important 
things,  make  little  of  the  things  wherein  they  are  agreed, 
though  ever  so  great,  in  comparison  of  the  much  less  things 
wherein  they  differ  ....  when  we  consider  with  too 
little  indulgence  one  another's  mistakes  and  misapplications 
in  the  use,  even  of  scripture  words,  placing  them  (as  some 
may  do)  upon  things  to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong, 
when  yet  they  agree  about  the  things  themselves  .... 
when  we  are  over  intent  to  mould  and  square  gospel  truths 
and  doctrines  by  human  measures  and  models,  and  too 
earnestly  strive  to  make  them  correspond  ....  when 
any  do  with  great  zeal  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion  or 
notion  as  very  sacred  and  highly  spiritual,  with  no  other 
design  than  that  under  that  pretence  they  may  indulge  their 
own  carnal  inclination  with  the  greater  liberty  .... 
when,  in  maintaining  any  doctrine  of  the  gospel  in  opposition 
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to  others,  we  industriously  set  ourselves  to  pervert  their 
meaning,  and  impute  things  to  them  that  they  never  say  ;  or 
if  we  charge  their  opinions  whom  we  oppose  with  conse- 
quences which  they  disclaim."  HoVv^'e  concludes:  "  Let  us 
labour  to  divest  ourselves,  and  strike  off  from  our  spirits, 
everything  that  shall  not  go  with  us  to  heaven,  or  is  equally 
unsuitable  to  our  end  and  way  ;  that  there  may  be  nothing 
to  obstruct  or  hinder  our  abundant  entrance  at  length  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom." 

The  theological  controversy  which  arose  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
occasion  of  Howe's  Calm  Discourse  of  the  Trinity  in  the  God- 
head. Howe  protests  :  '*  I  will  not  call  the  Anti-trinitarians 
by  the  inept  name  of  Unitarians  (as  they  more  lately  affect  to 
call  themselves),  which  as  rightfully  belongs  to  them  whose 
adversaries  they  are  pleased  to  be  as  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." 
God  expects  men  to  ''  deport  themselves  towards  him 
according  to  the  light  which  they  have,  not  which  they 
have  not."  Howe  regards  "  human,  and  even  all  created 
minds  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  divine  simphcity. 
We  know  not  what  the  divine  nature  may  include  con- 
sistently with  its  own  perfection,  nor  what  it  must,  as 
necessary  thereto.  Our  eye  is  no  judge  of  corporeal  sim- 
plicity. In  darkness  it  discerns  nothing  but  simplicity 
without  distinction  of  things  ;  in  dusky  light  the  whole 
horizon  appears  most  simple,  and  everywhere  like  itself  ;  in 
brighter  light  we  perceive  great  varieties,  and  much  greater 
if  a  microscope  assist  our  eye.  But  of  all  the  aerial  people 
that  replenish  the  region  (except  rare  appearances  to  very 
few)  we  see  none.  Here  want  not  objects,  but  a  finer  eye." 
Wherefore,  ''  if  a  voice  which  we  acknowledge  divine  speak 
to  us  out  of  the  profound  abyss  and  tell  us  of  grateful 
varieties  and  distinctions  in  it :  Good  God,  shall  we  not 
believe  it  ?  Or  shall  we  say  we  clearly  see  that  is  not  which 
only  we  do  not  see  ?  This  seems  like  somewhat  worse  than 
blindness." 

In  1695  Howe  published  the  sermon  preached  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  entitled:  Heaven  a  State  of  Perfection.  The 
discourse  was  dedicated  to  Lady  Russell  ;  and  is,  according  to 
one  of  his  biographers,  the  most  interesting  of  all  Howe's  pub- 
lished sermons.  As  we  stand  by  the  open  graves  of  Christians, 
"we  should  look,"  Howe  writes,  ^' upon  funeral  solemnities 
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for  such,  with  more  prospect  than  retrospect,  and  consider 
them  as  directing  our  eyes  less  downward  to  our  own  forsaken 
world  than  upwards  to  the  celestial  regions  and  inhabitants. 
To  such  to  die  is  to  be  born  ;  they  die  only  out  of  our  mean 
world,  and  are  born  into  a  most  glorious  one.  Their  funerals 
should  be  celebrations  of  their  ascent ;  and  an  exulting  joy 
should  .  .  .  not  be  quite  banished  from  funeral  sorrows,  but 
be  allowed  to  mingle  therewith  as  sunbeams  glittering  in  a 
cloud." 

About  this  time  divisions  arose  among  the  Nonconformists, 
who  had  established  a  Tuesday  Lecture  at  Pinners'  Hall, 
where  Howe  wuth  others  regularly  preached.  Daniel  Williams 
(the  founder  of  the  Library  in  Gordon  Square)  was  excluded 
from  Pinners'  Hall,  and  joined  by  Howe,  Bates  and  Alsop,  he 
established  a  new  Thursday  Lecture  at  Salters'  Hall.  Rogers 
writes  that  Howe's  first  sermon  at  this  new  Lecture,  preached 
from  the  text  Isaiah  Ixiv.  7,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply 
affecting. 

In  this  year  also,  "within  eight  months  of  one  another, 
died  Howe's  old  patron  and  his  lady,  the  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Massarene."  Howe  sent  a  characteristically 
tender  letter  of  consolation  to  Lady  Hoghton  on  the  '*  loss  of 
two  such  parents."  "  I  pray  you,"  he  writes,  "  let  it  be 
remembered  in  the  first  place,  with  serious  gratitude,  (for  we 
are  required  in  everything  to  give  thanks,)  that  God  continued 
to  you  the  comfort  of  such  relations  so  long,  and  for  the  many 
mercies  he  made  them  instrumental  of  to  you,  in  your  tender 
years  ;  that  he  vouchsafed  to  you  the  blessing  of  so  excellent 
an  education  by  their  means  ;  that  you  were  thereby  brought 
to  know  Him  and  His  Christ." 

The  events  of  Howe's  life  during  the  two  following  years 
are  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  Not  improbably,  as  one 
writer  has  suggested,  "they  were  years  of  much  suffer- 
ing and  of  slackened  energy."  We  find,  however,  that 
on  December  2nd,  1697,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  Howe  preached  a  sermon,  dedicated  to 
Lord  Haversham,  "to  celebrate  the  divine  goodness  in  pre- 
serving our  King  abroad,  and  restoring  him  home  in  safety, 
after  he  had  been  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing  about 
that  peace  which  puts  a  period  to  a  long  continued,  wasting, 
and  dubious  war,  under  which  we  and  all  Europe  have 
groaned  these  divers  years." 

Our  record  of    Howe's  life  during   1698  is  confined  to 
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three  letters  ;  one  dated  January  14th  to  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Hoghton  on  the  loss  of  their  son,  and  two  to  his 
revered  friend  Spilsbury,  who  was  nearing  his  end  ;  letters 
which  breathe  a  sincere  and  ardent  affection.  The  following 
year  was  one  of  stress  and  deep  anxiety  for  Howe.  Two  of 
his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Mead 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bates,  passed  away,  and  Howe  preached 
their  funeral  sermons.  "  I  know  no  good  man,"  said  Howe. 
'*  that  knowing  Dr.  Bates  would  not  say:  '  Let  me  die  with  him.' 
I  very  well  know  who  w^ould  ;  and  if  breasts  could  be  laid 
open  to  inspection  as  by  a  glass,  do  know  in  whose  breast 
this  sense  would  be  found  engraven  as  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  :  '  O  that  my  soul  were  in  his  soul's  stead  ! '  '^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Howe's  friend  Thoresby,  who 
had  for  a  long  period  "conformed"  occasionally,  but  was  a 
member  of  Dr.  Manlove's  church  in  Leeds,  seceded  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Thoresby  had  argued  that  "  if  occasional 
communion  was  lawful,  constant  communion  was  a  duty  "  ; 
but  Howe  retorts  that  as  the  Church  of  England  had  made 
other  terms  of  communion  than  Christ  laid  down,  and  further, 
claimed  to  be  the  so/^  communion  in  England,  Nonconformity 
was  the  inevitable,  the  necessary  result  of  this  assumption. 
"  And  if  such  a  cause,  to  which  so  great  a  part  of  God's 
heritage  in  England  have  borne  witness,  by  about  forty 
years'  sufferings,  and  to  which  God  hath  borne  witness  by  the 
great  success  and  blessing  He  hath  given  to  them  in  their 
tabernacles  (when  in  this  way  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
alive  a  sense  of  religion  in  a  time  when  hell  was  endeavouring 
the  total  extirpation  and  extinction  of  it),  shall  be  deserted 
and  given  up  by  a  man  of  Mr.  T.'s  abilities,  upon  such  a  trifle 
of  an  argument,  it  will  stand  without  him  ;  but  I  should  be 
sorry  that  he  should  lose  the  things  he  hath  wrought." 

This  letter  foreshadows  the  great  controversy,  the  last  in 
which  Howe  was  engaged,  on  "Occasional  Conformity" 
which  took  place  in  1701.  Many  of  the  Nonconformists,  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  were  accustomed  to  attend  occasionally 
the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  Among  others  who 
practised  "occasional  conformity"  was  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a 
member  of  Howe's  congregation  ;  and  this  gentleman  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Daniel  Defoe  thereupon  published 
an  anonymous  pamphlet :  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional  Conformity 
of  Dissenters^  in  which  he  made  the  insinuation  (for  which 
there  was  no  justification)  that  SirThomas  Abney  occasionally 
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conformed  as  a  qualification  for  civil  office.  Defoe,  in  his 
preface,  called  upon  Howe  ''  either  to  vindicate  the  practice 
or  to  condemn  it."  Howe  repHed,  though  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, in  a  small  pamphlet,  written  it  must  be  confessed  with 
astonishing  asperity,  entitled  :  Some  Considerations  of  a  Preface 
to  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters, 
In  the  introduction  Howe  justifies  his  own  consistency  in  the 
matter  by  his  well  known  view  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  an  occasional  compliance  with  rites  and 
ceremonies  not  judged  unlawful  and  "acquiescence  in  the 
oaths  and  subscriptions  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity." 
The  mere  act  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  imply  an  ex  animo  assent  and  consent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
the  early  Nonconformists  did  not  secede  from  the  Established 
Church  for  the  same  reasons.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
"  occasional  conformity  "  must  be  determined  ''  by  the  nature 
of  the  objections  on  which  the  person  seceding  justified  his 
secession  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  state  of  the  individual  con- 
science." Defoe  held  the  extreme  position  "  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  was  wrong  it  was  a  sin  to  commune  with 
her,  and  that  if  a  Dissenter  had  committed  this  sin,  he  could 
only  be  received  back  into  a  true  Church  as  a  penitents 
Such  a  view  was  intensely  repugnant  to  Howe,  and,  as  Dr. 
Horton  remarks,  it  is  significant  that  the  only  recorded 
occasion  on  which  Howe  lost  his  temper  was  "in  the  defence 
of  that  Church  from  wiiich  he  was  a  dissenter." 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  hostilities  were  recom- 
menced against  the  Nonconformists,  Dr.  Sacheverel  especially 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  bitter  spirit  of  intolerance.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  penalise  the  Dissenters  by  decreeing  that 
''  unless  a  man  maintained  constant  communion  with  the 
EstabUshment,  he  should  be  utterly  incapacitated  for  holding 
any  civil  office." 

A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  "thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Whig  Peers" 
it  was  emphatically  rejected.  While  the  Bill  however  was 
under  discussion,  the  following  incident  took  place:  "As 
Howe  was  one  day  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  a  noble  Lord, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  sent  his  footman  to  say  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  When  he  came  up,  his  lordship 
saluted  him  with  much  cordiality,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
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glad  to  see  him.  He  then  entered  into  conversation  on  the 
obnoxious  Bill,  which  he  assured  Howe  ^  he  had  opposed  to 
the  utmost.'  Gradually  getting  warm  upon  the  subject,  he  so 
far  forgot  his  company  as  to  say  :  '  Damn  these  wretches  for 
they  are  mad,  and  will  bring  us  all  into  confusion.'  Howe 
calmly  replied  :  *  My  Lord,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us, 
who  in  all  affairs  of  this  nature  desire  to  look  upwards,  that 
there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  to  whom  we  can  leave 
the  issues  and  events  of  things  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  and  may 
thereupon  be  easy,  that  he  will  not  fail,  in  due  time,  of  making 
a  suitable  retribution  to  all,  according  to  their  present 
carriage.  And  this  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  my  lord,  has 
among  other  things  also  declared,  he  will  make  a  difference 
between  him  that  swearelh  and  him  that  fearelh  an  oatJu' 
His  lordship  was  struck  with  Howe's  reply,  and  after  a  pause 
said  :  '  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  freedom,  I  understand  your 
meaning,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.'  Howe 
adroitly  answered  :  '  My  lord,  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
reason  to  thank  your  lordship  for  saving  me  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  discourse,  which  is  the  application.^  ^^ 

During  1702,  although  Howe's  health  was  failing,  his 
clearness  and  acuteness  of  mind  were  undiminished.  In  this 
year  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  Living  Temple,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Lord  Pagett,  Baron  of  Beaudesert,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  He  still  continued  to  minister  to  his 
congregation  in  Silver  Street.  In  November,  1703,  "  amidst 
much  other  business,  and  great  infirmities  that  are  sufficiently 
monitory  to  be  unconcerned  for  the  gratifying  of  curiosity," 
Howe  published  a  sermon  preached  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  cited 
as  ''  the  power  of  darkness  "  from  w^iich  England  had  been 
divinely  delivered.  The  following  year,  suffering  from  "  long 
languishings,"  his  mind  was  much  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  future  life  ;  and  in  1705,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  published  his  last  work,  a  dis- 
course Of  Patience  in  Expectation  of  Future  Blessedness.  This 
was  the  theme  on  which  he  had  spoken  at  the  funeral  of 
Dr.  Henry  Sampson — a  friend  greatly  beloved  ;  and  it 
breathes  the  beauty  of  those  thoughts  which  haunted  Howe's 
mind  during  the  long  last  months  of  his  life. 

Among  the  friends  who  visited  him  during  the  time  in 
which  he  was  confined  to  his  house  in  St.  John's  Street, 
Smithfield,  was  Richard  Cromw^ell.    Calamy  writes  ;  **  There 
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was  a  great  deal  of  serious  discourse  between  them  ;  tears 
were  freely  shed  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  parting  was  very 
solemn,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  that  was  present  on 
the  occasion.''  Towards  the  end  he  rallied  somewhat, 
remarking  to  one  of  his  friends  that  "  he  was  for  feeling  that 
he  was  alive,  though  most  willing  to  die  and  lay  the  clog  of 
mortality  aside." 

To  his  son  Dr.  George  Howe  he  said  :  ''  I  am  not  afraid  of 
dying,  but  I  am  afraid  of  pain."  He  passed  into  rest  on 
Monday,  April  2nd,  1705,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  John 
Spademan,  who  chose  as  his  text  the  words  :  "  But  continue 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them^  To 
Howe  himself  his  hfe  appeared  ''very  faulty,  fruitless"  ;  but 
others  judged  far  otherwise.  "  I  affirm,"  said  Mr.  Spademan, 
"  that  God  had  given  him  an  uncommon  skill  in  the  word  of 
righteousness,  from  whence  he  always  drew  all  that  he  taught. 
He  had  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  a  large  fund  of  natural  endowments,  improved  by  super- 
added preparatives  into  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  a  rich 
treasure  of  human  learning  despised  by  none  but  the 
ignorant ;  particularly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pagan 
theology,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  destroy  the  shortness 
and  mistakes  of  human  reason  ;  which  faculty  he  very  well 
understood  to  use  in  subordination  unto  Christian  faith, 
whose  mysteries  he  was  able  to  free  from  the  objections  of 
cavillers."  .  ..."  I  can  truly  profess  that  I  have  not 
known  any  who  hath  so  nearly  resembled  the  pattern  of 
St.  Paul  as  he  whom  we  lament.  How  naturally  and  with 
inward  solicitude  did  he  care  for  your  estate  1  How  oft 
hath  he  ministered  in  this  place,  when  his  infirmities  made 
such  a  service  hazardous  to  his  life  !"...."  His 
charity  was  not  a  narrow  spring,  limited  and  confined  to  a 
small  spot,  but,  like  an  ocean,  sent  forth  refreshing  streams 

without  distinction When  it  is  the  reproachful 

character  of  our  age  that  all  seek  their  own  things,  are  intent 
on  building  their  own  houses,  and  raising  their  families,  he 
was  intent  on  building  up  living  temples  unto  God." 

Howe's  character  is  admirably  reflected  in  his  works. 
According  to  Rogers  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  gives  ''  a 
more  accurate,  as  well  as  more  impressive  idea  of  the  author, 
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than  the  most  elaborate  description  of  the  ablest  biographer." 
The  style  of  Howe's  writings  cannot  be  said  to  be  alluring 
to  the  modern  reader,  though  many  of  his  letters  and  fugitive 
pieces  possess  a  distinct  literary  charm  and  reflect  a  most 
gracious  personality.  His  Living  Temple  will  probably  always 
claim  its  readers.  His  life  was  distinguished  by  the  all  too  rare 
combination  of  a  supreme  fidelity  to  conscience  with  the  very 
perfect  grace  of  Christian  charity.  He  exemplified  what  he 
preached.  ''  Never  think,"  he  said,  "  your  religious  and 
devotional  exercises  can  acquit  you,  or  supply  the  want  and 
excuse  the  absence  of  sobriety  and  righteousness.  Exercise 
a  just  authority  over  ourselves ;  keep  your  imagination, 
passions,  sensitive  appetite,  under  a  due  restraint,  so  as  to  be 
moderate  in  your  desires  and  enjoyments,  patient  as  to  your 
wants  and  sufferings.  Do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done 
unto.  Study  common  good.  Endeavour,  so  far  as  your 
capacity  can  extend,  that  all  about  you  may  be  the  better  for 
you.  Forbear  and  forgive  the  injurious,  relieve  the 
necessitous,  delight  in  good  men,  pity  the  bad.  Be  grateful 
towards  friends,  mild  and  unrevengeful  towards  enemies,  just 
towards  all.''  Only  on  this  wise  will  the  Living  Temple  be 
established  ;  for  "it  is  a  structure  to  which  there  is  a  con- 
currence of  truth  and  holiness  ;  the  former  letting  in  a  vital, 
directive,  formative  light ;  the  latter,  a  heavenly,  calm,  and 
godlike  frame  of  spirit." 


The  End. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Early  Life,  1616-1635 


FEW  drops  of  Celtic  fire  and  fancy  trickled  in  John 
Owen's  veins,  and  fewer  trickled  through  into  his 
prose.  Yet,  as  his  name  implies,  he  was  of  Welsh 
extraction,  although  this  counted  for  less  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  Cromwell.  A  branch  of  the  Owen  family  had 
been  for  some  time  resident  in  Oxfordshire,  where  John 
Owen's  grandfather  and  father  held  successive  rectorships  in 
the  English  Church  ;  but  his  main  connection  with  the 
Principality  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
of  his  education  were  partially  defrayed  by  a  wealthy  Welsh 
uncle. 

The  second  son  of  the  family,  he  was  born  at  Stadham,  a 
village  near  the  Thames  and  within  sight  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  in  1616.  It  is  less  relevant  to  note  that  this  was  the 
year  that  robbed  the  world  of  Shakespere,  Beaumont, 
Hakluyt,  and  Cervantes,  than  to  recollect  that  in  this  year 
Laud  left  Oxford  for  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  where  he 
started  his  innovations  and  reforms ;  while  a  certain  under- 
graduate came  up  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
who  twelve  years  later,  as  Owen  entered  Oxford,  took  his 
seat  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  as  member  for 
Huntingdon.  Milton  and  Fuller  had  been  born  in  1608, 
Clarendon  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  1609,  Whichcote  and 
Lord  Falkland  in  16 10,  Cartwright,  Harrington,  and  Leighton 
in  161 1,  Pearson,  Crashaw,  and  Calovius  in  1612,  Cleveland, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1613,  More  in  1614, 
and  Sir  John  Denham,  like  Baxter,  in  1615.  Such,  with 
Quenstedt  (1617-1688),  Yoetius  (1589-1678),  Heidegger 
(1633- 1698),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1669)  in  Germany,  were 
some  of  Owen's  great  coevals.      He  was  still  in  his  cradle 
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when  Cud  worth  and  John  Smith,  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
first  saw  the  Ught.  To  Marvell  he  was  senior  by  four  years, 
to  Pascal  by  seven,  to  Fox  by  eight,  to  Witsius  by  ten,  and 
to  Bossuet  and  Mohnos  by  eleven.  Bunyan  was  his  junior 
by  twelve  years ;  Locke,  Wren,  Pepys,  and  Spinoza,  by 
sixteen.  In  the  year  of  his  birth  the  first  Independent 
congregation  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Southwark,  and 
he  was  a  child  of  two  when  the  Synod  of  Dort  started  to 
formulate  Calvinism  against  the  inroads  of  Arminian  reaction, 
and  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out. 

He  was  a  home-bred  youth,  trained  in  the  quiet  of  such  *'a 
parsonage  in  Oxfordshire,"  perhaps,  as  that  on  which  Words- 
worth spent  a  sonnet.  He  never  travelled  on  the  Continent. 
He  never  studied  at  a  public  school  or  at  any  foreign  uni- 
versity. His  primary  schooling  was  got  at  the  famous 
academy  of  Edward  Sylvester  in  Oxford,  where  Chilling- 
worth  had  been  a  pupil ;  and  at  the  mature  age  of  twelve, 
in  the  same  year  that  Chillingvvorth  got  his  fellowship  at 
Trinity,  Owen  was  considered  fit  to  enter  Queen's  College  as 
an  undergraduate,  an  instance  of  precocity  which  is  not  quite 
unparalleled  in  the  records  of  the  period,  so  far  as  Englnnd 
is  concerned.  The  most  aristocratic  class  of  students  at 
Christ  Church  are  said  to  have  opened  their  connection  with 
the  university  at  an  almost  equally  tender  age.  Donne  went 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  when  he  was  eleven  ;  Bishop 
Hall  entered  Cambridge  when  he  was  fifteen,  as  did  Fuller 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  1667  John 
Evelyn  placed  his  son  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  "  not  as  yet 
thirteen  years  old.  He  was  newly  out  of  long  coates." 
Philip  Henry,  that  M'Cheyne  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  entered  Christ  Church  in  his  seventeenth  year  (1647), 
always  maintained  that  one  reason  of  his  failure  to  profit 
adequately  by  Oxford  was  that  he  went  to  the  university  too 
young.  But  Owen  expressed  no  regret  upon  the  matter. 
His  college  course  proved  him  to  be  ambitious,  athletic,  and 
a  reading  man :  not  n  very  common  blend  of  traits.  He  was 
distinguished  by  two  healthy  passions:  for  music,  particularly 
the  fiute,  and  for  gymnastics,  in  particular  bell-ringing,  the 
diversion  that  so  engrossed  young  Bunyan.  But  these  were 
merely  fringes  to  what  was,  in  his  case,  as  in  Hooker's  and 
Milton's,  a  life  of  close,  hard  study.  He  was  a  lad  of  parts, 
and  the  academic  ambition  evidently  woke  early  in  his 
breast,  till  in  his  ardour  he  frcauently  did  without  mor^  th^u 


four  hours'  sleep  at  night.  This  did  not  cost  him,  as  it  cost 
Newman  two  centuries  later  in  the  Oxford  schools,  the  dis- 
tinctions he  had  merited.  But  it  sapped  his  health  in  later 
years.  "  There  are  many  sordid  tragedies  in  the  life  of  the 
student,  above  all  if  he  be  poor,  or  drunken,  or  both;  but 
nothing  more  moves  a  wise  man's  pity  than  the  case  of  the 
lad  who  is  in  too  much  hurry  to  be  learned."  So  Stevenson, 
who  never  was  in  such  a  parlous  haste.  The  passage  occurs 
in  his  College  Memories,  where  he  points  his  sentence  with  a 
pitiful  instance  of  this  tragedy,  and  then  concludes  :  **  We 
have  all  by  our  bedsides  the  box  of  the  Merchant  Abudah, 
thank  God,  securely  enough  shut;  but  when  a  young  man 
sacrifices  sleep  to  labour,  let  him  have  a  care,  for  he  is  play- 
ing with  the  lock."  Owen  played  with  the  lock,  and,  like  his 
older  ally,  Milton,  he  paid  for  his  presumption. 

At  the  same  time  his  subsequent  regrets  were  less  for 
physical  mischief  than  for  spiritual  injury.  Owen  judged 
himself  severely  on  this  point.  Looking  back  on  his  univer- 
sity career  from  the  mature  standpoint  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  seemed  to  detect  strange  fire  upon  the  altars  lit 
by  his  mental  ardour.  The  aspiration  of  the  undergraduate 
looked  unhallowed,  and  he  was  accustomed  in  later  days  to 
deplore  the  strong  hopes  of  a  distinguished  clerical  career 
which  had  been  his  leading  motive  at  Queen's  College. 
Probably  self-condemnation  of  this  kind  is  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  Bunyan's  similar  words,  in  which  he  upbraids  him- 
self for  his  moral  sins  and  faults  of  youth.  Owen's  addiction 
to  study  saved  him  at  any  rate  from  the  shallow  conception 
of  the  ministry  against  which  Milton  had  just  flamed  out  too 
severely  in  his  own  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  found 
that  most  of  the  AngHcan  curates  'Aflutter  off,  all  unfledged, 
into  theology,  having  gotten  of  philology  or  of  philosophy 
scarce  so  much  as  a  smattering.  And  for  theology  they  are 
content  with  just  what  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  patch  up  a 
paltry  sermon."  Owen's  Oxford  preparation  was  of  no  such 
flimsy  material.  Questions  of  divinity  no  doubt  were  in  the  air; 
but  no  man  becomes  a  scholar  by  merely  breathing  such  an 
air,  and  Owen  grew  into  a  scholar.  What  he  regretted  was 
not  the  knowledge  amassed  but  the  motives  which  prompted 
his  labours.  He  was  making  himself  during  these  days  and 
nights  of  study,  but  he  was  making  himself  for  himself,  and 
it  was  this  selfishness,  veneered  with  clericalism,  which  he 
subsequently  had  the  grace  to  bemoan,     Owen  was  not  alon^ 
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in  such  conscientious  scruples.  It  is  curious  to  find  his  life- 
long adversary,  Richard  Baxter,  in  sackcloth  for  the  same 
error.  God's  dealings  with  him,  he  confesses,  ''destroyed 
those  ambitious  desires  after  literate  fame,  which  was  the  sin 
of  my  childhood.  I  had  a  desire  before  to  have  attained  the 
highest  academical  degrees  and  reputation  of  learning,  and 
to  have  chosen  out  my  studies  accordingly ;  but  sickness  and 
solicitousness  for  my  doubting  soul  did  shame  away  all  these 
thoughts  as  fooleries  and  children's  plays."  These  Oxford 
studies,  however,  led  Owen  to  sink  mines  of  classical 
research,  patristic  knowledge,  and  scholastic  learning,  which 
in  later  years  yielded  him  at  every  stage  rich  and  timely 
return.  He  graduated  B.A.  on  July  ii,  1632,  and  M.A.  on 
April  27,  1635,  while  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  in  his 
absence  and  against  his  will  on  December  23,  1653.  It  was 
only  out  of  respect  and  gratitude  that  he  used  the  last-named 
title,  so  he  avers;  though  he  would  not  go  the  length  of 
scholars  like  Carlostadt  and  Melanchthon  in  refusing  such 
degrees  as  poor  unchristian  distinctions.  *'  As  for  the  title  of 
reverend,"  he  adds  in  later  years,  "  I  have  very  little  valued  it, 
ever  since  I  have  considered  the  saying  of  Luther  :  Nunquam 
peticUlatnr  religio  nisi  inter  reverendissimos,'' 
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CHAPTER    II 


Opposition  [o  Laud 
Life  as  Private  Chaplain,  1637 


REVEREND  or  not,  however,  he  was  intended  for  the 
Church.  Bishop  Bancroft  admitted  him  to  orders. 
His  secret  hopes  of  clerical  promotion  and  prestige 
were  rather  dashed,  and  certainly  directed  into  an 
unexpected  channel  in  1637,  by  ^'  a  little  man  in  lawn  sleeves 
.  .  .  sometimes  named  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  wit  his  Little 
Grace,  not  on  account  of  his  little  stature  alone."  "  This  little, 
red-faced  man,  with  the  querulous  voice,  small  chin,  and 
horse-shoe  mouth,"  or,  as  a  brother  bishop  very  lovingly 
described  him,  "  this  little  meddling  hocus-pocus,"  came  down 
to  purge  the  university  from  the  bitter  root  of  Calvinism,  and 
it  fared  ill  with  those  who  failed  to  see  the  need  of  such  a 
purge. 

It  was  not  Laud's  first  attempt  upon  the  university,  where 
Puritanism  had  not  as  strong  a  footing  as  in  the  town.  In 
163 1  he  had  been  foiled  in  a  similar  indiscreet  crusade  by  the 
majority  of  Convocation,  although  Charles  had  promptly  rein- 
forced his  ally  by  issuing  orders  from  Woodstock  that  the 
recalcitrants  were  to  be  expelled  or  deposed  from  their  posi- 
tions. Laud  bided  his  time.  Every  year  added  to  the 
strength  of  his  influence  with  the  court  and  Church .  In  1628 
he  secured  for  himself  the  bishopric  of  London.  In  1633  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1630  he  had  already 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
And  in  1636  the  Laudian  statutes  were  at  last  under  way. 

Ten  years  later,  in  a  sermon  before  Parliament,  Owen  ex- 
plained the  rigid  and  unsympathetic  standpoint  from  which 
he  had  viewed  these  innovations  of  "  the  later  hierarchists," 
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To  him  they  represented  incipient  and  insidious  Romanism. 
"  In  worship,  tlieir  paintings,  crosses,  crucifixes,  bowings, 
cringings,  altars,  tapers,  wafers,  organs,  antliems,  Htany,  rails, 
images,  copes,  vestments — what  were  they  but  Koman 
varnish,  an  Italian  dress  for  our  devotion,  to  draw  on  con- 
formity with  that  enemy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ? "  As  for  the 
doctrinal  aberrations,  the  ius  divinum  of  Episcopacy, 
auricular  confession,  and  so  forth — "what  were  they  but 
helps  to  Sancta  Clara,  to  make  all  our  articles  of  religion 
speak  good  Roman  Catholic  ?  "  Sancta  Clara  was  one  of  the 
leading  Jesuit  agents,  who  (as  Panzani's  Memoirs  show) 
haunted  Oxford,  not  without  success.  Among  the  residents 
whom  he  sounded  was  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  his  case  the 
manoeuvre  failed,  but  there  was  too  good  ground  elsewhere 
within  the  Church  and  court  for  suspecting  Romanist 
intrigues  and  gains. 

Fortunately  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  speak  of 
Laud  as  that  vehement  quartette,  Macaulay,  Buckle,  Hallam, 
and  Carlyle,  spoke  harshly  in  last  century.  The  man's 
personal  character  has  been  rehabilitated.  Justice  has  been 
done  to  his  love  of  learning,  the  invaluable  services  rendered 
by  his  firmness  to  the  cause  of  university  discipline  and 
Church  order,  the  timeliness  of  his  protest  against  the  over- 
bearing dogmatism  and  rigidity  of  ultra- Puritan  theology, 
and  the  sincere  convictions  which  must  be  allowed  to  have 
actuated  his  course  as  statesman  and  as  Churchman.  His 
piety,  though  tinged  with  superstition,  is  unquestionable, 
although  it  seems  seldom  to  have  exercised  any  obvious 
control  of  his  public  actions  during  the  earlier  period  of  his 
career.  As  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  he  shewed  a 
mundane  ability.  But  he  was  complacent,  petty,  and 
unteachable.  Like  Strafford  and  Charles,  his  partners  in  the 
misguided  and  misguiding  triumvirate  of  the  period,  Laud  is 
an  instance  oi  how  a  man's  policy  may  be  fatally  inferior  to 
his  personal  aims  and  virtues. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  which  party  was  right 
in  the  struggle,  or  rather,  of  which  was  less  doctrinaire  and 
impracticable;  when  the  motives  and  arguments  of  both  are 
analysed  in  order  to  discern,  excrescences  and  extravagances 
apart,  which  has  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  really  central  things  in 
religion  ;  then  it  is  one  outcome  of  the  newer  historic  sense 
that  the  scale  dips  in  favour  of  the  Puritans  at  this  period. 
>Jo  doubt  it  was  of  great  moment  to  restore  a  decent  service 
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in  the  various  churches  (as  any  one  will  admit,  e.g.,  whd 
reads  the  account  of  St.  l^aul's  in  Earle's  Microcosinographie, 
section  41),  and  to  insist  upon  some  uniform  and  comely 
ritual  being  maintained.  Laud's  opponents — and  in  this 
respect  Owen  cannot  wholly  be  cleared  from  blame — were 
often  inexcusable  in  the  extreme  position  they  adopted. 
They  too  frequently  identified,  or  seemed  to  identify, 
spirituality  with  what  verged  upon  irreverence  ;  they,  or  at 
least  the  sectaries,  tended  also  to  make  purity  of  worship 
equivalent  to  a  barren,  joyless,  unimpressive  rite,  consisting 
mainly  if  not  entirely  of  mere  preaching.  There  was  an 
undue  affectation  of  scorn  for  material  aids  to  spiritual  wor- 
ship, an  obliviousness  to  the  place  of  symbolism  in  ritual  and 
of  music  and  architecture  in  churches,  with  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  ceremonies  in  themselves.  There  was  a  real 
indifference  to  the  historic  continuity  of  Christianity.  But 
this  extreme  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  extreme 
presented  by  Laud  and  his  party,  who  saw  no  guarantee  for 
the  continuity  or  well-being  of  the  Church  except  in  the 
episcopate  and  an  eclectic  ritual.  The  more  one  studies  the 
prelate's  life  and  writings,  the  more  one  is  disposed  upon  the 
whole  to  agree  with  the  substance  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Gardiner's 
verdict  that  his  underlying  assumption  was  "  that  the  human 
mind  could  only  be  purified  by  submission  to  a  certain 
external  order."  Laud,  he  adds,  was  "  a  lawyer  in  a  rochet, 
and  that  not  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  sort."  Nothing  lay 
nearer  to  the  prelate's  soul  than  the  wholesome  apostolic 
principle  that  God  is  not  the  author  0/  confusion  but  of  peace,  as 
in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  and  therefore  that  all  things 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  He  forgot  that  such 
directions  for  the  observance  of  rubrics  and  the  like  come 
only  with  grace  and  effect  from  a  man  who  has  first  made  it 
clear  that  his  primary  concern  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  and  that  the  most  excellent  way  of  the  Christian  life 
and  ministry  is  the  way  of  charity.  This  was  one  reason  for 
the  Puritans'  suspicion  of  the  archbishop.  That  he  was 
trying  to  rule  England  by  religion  and  for  religion  hardly 
entered  the  popular  mind.  He  failed  to  impress  the  English 
people  with  a  sense  that  his  stringent  reforms  were  the  out- 
come of  a  genuinely  spiritual  passion,  that  his  plea  for 
institutions  and  rites  as  guarantees  of  historic  Christianity 
did  justice  to  the  living  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  his  regula- 
tions for  worship   were   really  intended   to   safeguard  the 


profounder  interests  of  religion,  instead  of  either  stifling  or 
supplanting  them.  He  bound  the  Church  to  the  State  in  a 
fashion  that  tainted  the  former  with  the  autocratic  temper  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  with  methods  which  were  absolutist  or 
*'  thorough "  (to  use  his  favourite  word)  rather  than  con- 
ciliatory or  statesmanlike — to  say  nothing  of  Christian  ; 
until  the  Puritans  at  least  saw  merely  the  external  imposition 
of  rites,  more  or  less  minor  and  objectionable,  dissociated 
from  any  Christian  zeal  or  consideration  for  what  they 
properly  felt  to  be  the  first  and  supreme  things  of  the  Gospel. 
The  militant  Puritans  are  blamed,  not  without  justice,  for 
attempting  to  rule  Christianity  in  England  on  principles  drawn 
from  Judges  and  Joshua,  but  this  error  was  hardly  more 
tragic  than  that  of  the  Laudian  effort  to  galvanize  Leviticus. 
Even  in  aiming  at  some  just,  wise  end,  such  as  the  correction 
of  abuses  in  preaching  due  to  the  ultra-puritanic  insistence 
on  divine  decrees,  predestination,  and  so  forth,  his  methods 
were  marked  by  a  dictatorial  overbearing  spirit,  which  was 
partly  constitutional,  partly  the  outcome  of  his  co-operation 
with  Charles  and  Strafford.  And  to  this  was  due  in  some 
degree  his  great  unpopularity,  not  among  the  Puritans  alone. 
He  was  tolerant  intellectually  but  not  ecclesiastically,  and 
his  hard  logical  nature  had  recourse  too  easily  to  externalism 
and  compulsion.  But  even  his  ends  were  not  always  to  be 
justified.  To  promote  uniformity  in  the  Church  by  insisting 
on  such  trifles  or  exotic  practices  as  bowing  to  the  Lord's 
table,  or  the  exact  position  of  the  altar  in  a  church,  to  say 
nothing  of  sports  on  Sunday  afternoon,  auricular  confession, 
invocation  of  the  saints,  etc.,  was  to  court  disaster  and 
disruption  at  the  hands  of  any  persons  of  Puritan  tradition, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  independent  conscience.  And  behind 
these  innovations,  behind  vestments,  crucifixes,  and  the  like, 
it  was  suspected  (and  who  can  say  unfairly  ?),  even  by  level- 
headed men  like  Owen,  that  there  lay,  not  a  simple  craving 
for  any  richer  spiritual  worship,  or  even  an  intelligible  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  for  uniformity,  but  a  policy 
which  would  shift  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Lord  Falkland's  speech  in  Parliament  is,  by  itself, 
proof  positive  of  this  suspicion.  Many  factors,  ecclesiastical 
and  political,  as  he  remarked,  contributed  to  the  deep  fear  of 
Papist  intrigue  felt  in  England  at  this  period  with  regard  to 
the  Church  and  State  alike.  The  Protestant  cause  seemed 
imperilled  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  and  the  repeated 
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manoeuvres  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland  and  in  England  itself. 
A  serried  array  of  facts  and  forces  confronted  sympathisers 
with  the  Reformation.  And  Laud's  sacerdotal  reaction, 
ill-timed,  ill-founded,  and  ill-managed,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  As  far  back  as  1622,  in  dedicating  his  Via  Media  to 
the  king,  Bishop  Hall  foresaw  a  storm  breaking  on  the 
Church  "  which  shall  not  only  drench  our  plumes  but  shake 
our  peace."  What  drove  the  clouds  up  the  sky  during  the 
next  two  decades,  bearing  "  a  core  of  thunder  and  the  seeds 
of  hail,"  was,  more  than  anything  else,  the  varied  set  of 
circumstances,  thanks  to  which,  as  Canon  Henson  observes, 
"  by  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  patriotism  was  suspicious  of, 
and  Puritanism  hostile  to,  the  national  Church." 

It  is  important  to  grasp  the  bearings  of  this  policy  of  Laud 
in  order  to  understand  how  signally  it  affected  a  young 
Puritan  graduate  like  John  Owen.  Both  then  and  through- 
out his  lifetime  he  opposed  the  Laudian  principle,  in  any 
shape  or  quarter,  and  that  upon  the  twofold  ground  of 
spiritual  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience.  One  has  to  keep 
this  in  mind,  as  one  reads  some  of  his  later  works  on  liturgies 
and  ceremonies,  in  which  the  argument  sounds  nowadays 
curiously  verbal,  parochial,  and  remote.  Owen's  quarrel 
throughout  was  not  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  laid  down  in  her  articles  or  in  the  early  councils 
of  the  Church.  He  did  not  even  take  offence  at  her 
episcopal  organisation  as  such,  although  his  bias  against 
Episcopacy  was  certainly  unfortunate.  What  roused  him 
was  the  violence  done  to  freedom  of  conscience  by  her 
ecclesiastical  policy,  the  tendency  to  externalism  and  super- 
stition, and  the  far-reaching  innovations  in  doctrine  which 
these  external  changes,  however  innocent  their  appearance, 
seemed  to  harbinger.  Laud's  triumph  was  brief,  no  doubt. 
His  day  ended  in  a  sombre  crash  of  all  that  he  had  sought 
to  build.  But  his  policy  was  taken  up  by  lesser  men  with 
greater  powers  and  opportunities  at  the  Restoration,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Owen  had  to  enter  the  same  lists  of  battle  as  in 
the  morning  of  his  career ;  he  never  altered,  or  saw  cause  to 
alter,  the  loyal  conviction  of  his  early  days,  that  Laudianism 
was  a  menace  and  a  discord  in  any  Christian  Church  that 
aimed  to  be  more  than  a  sect,  even  though  that  sect  were 
established  by  the  State  and  episcopal  in  principle.  Not  that 
he  failed  to  feel  the  august  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or 
that  he  was  quite  oblivious  of  the  importance  attaching  to  its 
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liistory  and  persistency.  Only,  like  a  true  Calvinist  and 
Protestant,  he  found  the  august,  enduring  element  of 
Christianity  less  in  its  earthly  pohty  than  in  tiie  scheme  of 
human  destiny  which  it  reflected,  and  in  the  relationship 
between  the  divine  authority  and  the  moral  career  of  men 
upon  God's  earth. 

Puritanism  as  a  moral  force,  however,  was  what  Laud, 
Charles,  and  Strafford  never  seriously  tried  to  understand, 
much  less  to  manage  or  concihate.  The  facts  stared  them  in 
the  face.  At  home  tlie  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  was 
winning  sympathisers  far  beyond  the  circle  of  those  whose 
religion  consisted  mainly  of  an  antipathy  to  bishops  or  to  the 
Papists.  More  ominous  still  was  the  steady  flow  of  emigra- 
tion towrards  New  England,  which  Herbert's  couplet  echoed. 

'*  Religion  stands  a  tip-toe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." 

Fifteen  hundred  people,  despairing  of  their  Church  at 
home  as  an  asylum  for  faith  and  conscience,  had  sailed  in 
1630,  and  by  1638  nearly  twenty  times  that  number  had 
followed.  They  sought,  like  David  (Ps.  Iv.  6),  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  i.e.  in  Owen's  words  "a  ship  to  sail  to  a 
foreign  nation  "  out  of  the  turmoil.  Laud  and  his  knot  of 
statesmen  marked  such  phenomena  with  a  sullen  resentment, 
but  they  learned  nothing  from  them,  save  to  treat  the 
elements  of  Puritanism  as  alien  to  their  neo-Catholic  notion 
of  the  Church.  Strafford  thought  that  Hampden  and  his 
party  should  be  "  whipped  into  their  right  senses."  Laud  and 
the  episcopal  faction  docked  the  ears  and  slit  the  noses  of 
scurrilous,  recalcitrant  dissenters.  Dii  bist  meiti,  denn  ich  bin 
gross  tmd  dii  bist  klein.  Stripped  of  accidentals,  it  really 
came  to  that.  It  was  a  pohcy  which,  in  the  clear,  calm  light 
of  history,  seems  even  more  criminal  on  the  score  of  its 
fatuity  than  detestable  on  the  ground  of  its  cruelty,  and  it 
was  responsible  for  the  alienation  of  the  national  Church 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  for  the  oppression  that  made 
wise  men  often  mad  and  obstructive,  and  for  the  permanent 
loss  to  the  Church  of  certain  more  or  less  powerful  and 
reasonable  forces  in  the  nation  which  made  for  conscience 
in  the  exercise  and  statement  of  Christianity. 

Owen's  estimate  of  the  Laudian  party  and  policy  laid  stress 
upon  three  points,  apart  from  the  Romanising  tendency  of 
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the  archbishop.  He  first  objected  to  the  pretentious  ignor- 
ance of  most  of  the  clergy.  '*  Taking  advantage  of  vulgar 
esteem,  they  make  out  as  though  they  had  engrossed  a  mono- 
poly of  learning,"  which  beguiled  ordinary  people  into  the 
belief  "that  all  was  not  only  law  but  gospel  too  which  they 
broached."  Owen  insists  they  were  sciolists,  "  especially  in 
respect  of  any  solid  knowledge  in  divinity  or  antiquity  "  ;  and 
partisan  as  he  was,  he  was  both  competent  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject  and  frank  to  admit  scholarship  even  in  those  from 
whom  he  differed.  His  second  count  is  the  familiar  one 
that  the  high  Episcopal  party  deliberately  subordinated  the 
interests  of  morality  to  those  of  ecclesiastical  obedien^ce. 
"  For  were  a  man  a  drunkard,  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker, 
an  unclean  person,  so  he  were  no  Puritan  and  had  money — 
patet  atri  janua  Ditis,  the  Episcopal  heaven  was  open  for 
them  all.  Now  this  was  a  dangerous  and  destructive  quali- 
fication which,  I  believe,  is  not  professedly  found  in  any  party 
amongst  us."  Baxter's  account  of  his  own  early  environ- 
ment taUies  with  this  to  the  life,  and  the  historian  May 
agrees.  The  final  charge  is  that  of  employing  civil  authority 
to  enforce  ecclesiastical  censure.  "To  me  the  sword  of 
error  never  cuts  dangerously  but  when  it  is  managed  with 
such  a  hand."  Such  were  the  thoughts  seething  in  Owen's 
mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  outside  Oxford,  at  this 
momentous  period.  In  the  year  that  he  entered  college 
Buckingham  had  been  assassinated,  and  the  Petition  of 
Right  presented.  Before  he  left  Sir  John  Eliot  had  perished 
in  the  tower,  Hampden  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
struggle  for  civil  liberty  had  merged  in  the  wider  struggle 
for  religious  freedom  and  Protestant  security. 

Owen  seems  to  have  taken  his  side  without  much  hesita- 
tion. It  is  hardly  accurate  to  argue  that  Laud's  intolerance 
made  him  a  Puritan,  just  as  Presbyterian  intolerance  after- 
wards turned  him,  like  Milton,  into  an  Independent.  He 
was  Puritan  by  training.  •*  My  father,"  he  writes,  *'was  a 
Nonconformist  all  his  days,  and  a  painful  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord."  Probably  the  crisis  precipitated  by 
Laud's  interference  at  Oxford  did  little  more  than  ripen 
seeds  of  Puritan  conviction  which  had  been  lying  in  his 
mind  since  boyhood.  At  any  rate  he  made  the  wrench. 
Four  or  five  years  earlier,  ''  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  in  the  Church,"  Milton  had  definitely  abandoned 
the  object  of  taking  orders  in  favour  of  a  literary  career,  and 
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was* now  busy  with  Conius  and  Lycidas.  In  the  former  there 
is  a  far  from  obhque  allusion  to  the  Laudian  seductions.  In 
the  latter  "  the  author  by  occasion  foretells  the  mine  of  our 
corrupted  Clergie  then  in  their  height."  But  his  Oxford 
contemporary  remained  by  the  Church,  though  he  abjured 
the  Laudians  ;  turning  from  his  academic  ambitions  in  1637, 
he  found  a  temporary  shelter  and  occupation  as  chaplain  in 
two  successive  county  famihes  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire. 
And  this  further  step  was  not  uncommon  among  Puritan 
clergymen,  who  thus  obtained  both  houseroom  and 
influence  over  children  and  young  persons.  It  was  owing  to 
the  number  of  domestic  chaplains  belonging  to  their  party 
that  the  Presbyterians  secured  something  of  their  subsequent 
following  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  Laud 
could  abolish  lecturers  ;  but  even  his  autocratic  hand  could 
not  pull  a  private  chaplain  out  of  a  nobleman's  house. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Spiritual  Crisis 


EANTIME,  however,  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
the  ParUament  widened  steadily.  The  tale  of  bricks 
was  doubled,  and  the  deliverer  was  at  hand  ;  but 
before  the  Puritans  won  their  freedom  under  Crom- 
well hard  times  were  in  store,  and  Owen  did  not  escape  the 
rough  weather  of  the  age.  His  second  patron,  Lord  Love- 
lace, sided  with  the  Royalists.  Once  more  the  youth  was 
thrown  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  this  time  he  had  the 
further  pain  of  learning  that  his  Royalist  uncle  in  Wales, 
who  had  hitherto  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education, 
had  now  disinherited  him  for  his  Puritanic  bias. 

To  these  material  anxieties  a  spiritual  crisis  now  fell  to  be 
added.  A  man  may  take  his  line  on  a  question  of  religious 
principle  and  yet  be  far  from  clear  on  what  may  be  termed 
the  definitely  spiritual  motives  of  such  an  action.  Adherence 
to  a  religious  party  does  not  mean  a  vital  sense  of  personal 
religion.  So  it  evidently  was  with  Owen.  No  rough-and- 
ready  explanation  can  be  offered  of  this  crisis  in  John  Owen's 
hfe.  All  we  know  is  that,  as  his  biographer  Asty  tells  the 
tale,  he  had  gone  to  reside  in  London,  and  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  mental  depression  which  had  set  in  before 
he  left  the  university.  One  Sabbath  morning  he  sallied  out 
with  a  cousin  to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  Calamy  preach  in 
Aldermanbury  chapel,  where  as  many  as  sixty  coaches 
often  stopped  to  set  down  the  gentry.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment it  was  a  stranger  who  entered  the  pulpit.  Instead  of 
the  popular  preacher,  some  brother  from  the  country  was  to 
hold  forth.  Many  of  the  congregation  streamed  out  in 
search  of  better  fare,  and  Owen's  cousin  prepared  to  follow 
suit.  But  the  young  Oxonian  was  too  tired.  He  sat  still 
and  hstened  to  a  sermon  upon  Matthew  viii.  26  ("  Why  are 
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ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?").  It  was  plain,  but  it  was 
the  word  for  him.  The  preacher  chanced  to  deal  with  the 
very  problem  of  unbelief  which  had  been  haunting  Owen  for 
weeks  past,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  latter  left  the  chapel 
in  the  light  and  liberty  of  Christ. 

He  never  could  ascertain  who  the  preacher  was.  We 
should  regret  this  the  less  if  he  had  given  any  hint  as  to  the 
cause  or  cure  of  his  own  trouble.  Disappointed  ambition,  it 
was  said,  had  made  a  saint  of  that  proud  young  scholar  who 
had  died  some  years  before  at  Bemerton.  So  much,  indeed, 
George  Herbert  had  himself  betrayed.  But  self-revelation 
was  not  Owen's  way,  either  tlien  or  afterwards.  It  was  an 
age  of  memoirs,  religious  and  political  ;  yet  Owen  left  no 
autobiography,  and  there  was  no  Walton  to  do  for  him  what 
was  done  for  Hooker,  Sanderson,  and  Donne.  Hardly  any 
of  his  letters  have  been  preserved,  whilst  even  in  the  course 
of  his  writings,  where  in  self-defence  or  explanation  he  now 
and  then  is  forced  to  lift  the  veil  of  dignitied  reserve,  the 
glimpses  are  but  casual.  With  a  sort  of  Miltonic  reticence, 
Owen  never  trusts  himself  to  his  readers.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  confidential  or  communicative  about  his  mind. 
The  reserve  was  constitutional,  and  to  it  is  due  the  compar- 
ative obscurity  that  besets  the  currents  and  the  initial  crisis 
of  his  religious  life.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret  struggle  between  faith  and  the  passions 
of  doubt  and  self-will  that  lacerated  Bunyan,  or  even  of  the 
subtler,  chronic  conflict  between  sceptical  instincts  and  faith 
in  the  unseen  which  marked  a  man  like  Baxter.  Owen  did 
not  believe  with  ease.  But  when  he  did  beheve,  his  faith 
was  not  exposed  to  any  prolonged  series  of  oscillations,  a 
feature  in  which  he  resembles  George  Fox.  His  mind  was 
neither  restless  nor  speculative,  and  the  sole  crisis  in  his 
personal  religion,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ended  as  he  left  the 
London  chapel  on  that  Sabbath  morning. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


First  Writings  and  First  Parish 

1642-1646 


QUEEN'S  College,  according  to  Fuller,  was  noted  for  its 
metaphysicians.  Owen's  mind  was  stamped  by  this 
time,  and  his  enforced  leisure  enabled  him  now  to 
publish,  in  1642,  his  first  work,  a  strident  and 
scholastic  '*  display  of  Arminianism,"  marked  by  the  logical, 
artificial  argumentation  fostered  in  the  Aristotelian  discipline 
of  Oxford.  The  Arminian  controversy  was  in  the  air. 
Samuel  Rutherford,  e.g.,  had  won  his  theological  spurs,  in 
1636,  by  an  attack  on  Arminianism.  The  tenets  of  Arminius 
were  being  pushed  in  England  by  Laud  and  his  school,  till 
at  a  later  date  Bishop  Morley's  witticism  upon  what  the 
Arminians  held  began  to  be  truth  and  fact.  Meanwhile  the 
system,  as  Owen  declared,  "  became  backed  with  the 
powerful  arguments  of  praise  and  preferment,  and  quickly 
prevailed  to  beat  poor  naked  Truth  into  a  corner."  Poor 
naked  truth  meant  to  Owen  Calvinism,  and  Calvinism  of  the 
stiffcst  breed.  It  was  Calvinism,  too,  not  simply  or  chiefly 
as  a  ratification  of  democratic  principles,  but  as  a  religious 
system.  His  views  on  Church  government  altered  more 
than  once,  within  certain  limits,  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
but  on  Calvinism  he  never  wavered.  The  youthful  con- 
fidence with  which,  in  this  volume,  he  flings  his  gauntlet 
into  the  balconies  of  Arminianism  only  stiffened,  as  the 
years  advanced,  into  a  convinced,  if  not  convincing,  mainten- 
ance of  Calvinism's  supremacy  against  all  comers,  especially 
against  the  softening  tendences  nicknamed  Arminian.  Other- 
wise, the  volume  is  distinguished  by  a  vicious  (in  both  senses 
of   the   word)   attack   upon   free-will,  and   by   phrases   like 
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"  that  Pontic  vermin,  Marcion,"  in  the  exact  spirit  of 
TertuHian.  The  universities  had  for  years  been  developing 
the  satiric  temper  in  htteiateurs,  and  satire  shpped  easily 
into  polemic.  Controversy  was  the  first  park  into  which 
Owen  stepped  as  an  author  ;  it  was  a  park  of  artillery,  and 
he  continued  in  its  pale,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  literary  career.  This  w^as  due  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age,  partly  to  his  own  abilities  and  tempera- 
ment. On  him  as  Calvinist,  Protestant,  and  Independent, 
devolved  generally  the  task  of  stating  positively  the  case  for 
his  party,  as  each  successive  issue  rose.  As  Buckle  admits, 
Owen  was  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  who  had 
mental  vigour  and  outlook  enough  to  meet  the  situation  with 
its  demands  and  difficulties.  In  his  great  speech  on  religion 
during  the  Parliament  of  1629  Sir  John  Eliot  told  the 
members  :  '*  There  is  a  ceremony  used  in  the  Eastern  churches 
of  standing  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed  to  testify  their  pur- 
pose to  maintain  it,  and  as  some  had  it,  not  only  with  their 
bodies  upright  but  with  their  swords  drawn.  Give  me  leave 
to  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable."  John  Owen  comes 
before  us  as  an  author,  first  of  all,  ready  to  live  and  die  in 
defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  creed. 

The  work  brought  Owen  himself  both  praise  and  prefer- 
ment. It  was  dedicated  to  the  ten  earls,  ten  bishops,  and 
ten  barons,  who,  as  "  the  Committee  for  Religion,"  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1640,  to  scrutinise  the 
recent  innovations  in  the  Protestant  religion  of  England. 
As  a  mark  of  recognition  to  the  young  scholar  for  his  timely 
aid  in  the  good  cause,  the  committee  not  only  printed  his 
book,  but  had  him  presently  appointed  to  the  small  hving  of 
Fordham  in  Essex.  This  enabled  him  to  marry  a  Miss 
Rooke.  As  little  is  known  of  his  first  wife  as  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  or  of  Milton's  second  spouse,  except  that  he  had 
eleven  children  by  her.  All  died  young,  except  one  daughter. 
The  work  of  his  parish,  neglected  during  his  predecessor's 
term  of  office,  seems  to  have  engrossed  all  his  time,  for, 
beyond  some  parochial  catechisms,  the  sole  literary  output 
of  these  years  at  Fordham  was  a  little  book  on  The  Duties  of 
Pastors  and  People  Distinguished  (1643).  The  standpoint,  like 
the  constitution  of  Ow^en's  congregation,  is  Presbyterian,  and 
the  argument  is  indicated  in  a  sentence  of  the  preface  which 
refers  to  the  contemporary  habit  of  running  to  extremes  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry,  "  as  though  there  was 
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no  habitable  earth  between  the  valley  (I  had  almost  said  the 
pit)  of  democratical  confusion  and  the  precipitous  rock  of 
hierarchical  tyranny^ 

In  1646  he  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the  Long 
Parliament.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  eulogium  upon 
that  body,  his  public  spirit  is  unexceptional.  Owen  culti- 
vated no  pleached  garden  of  fastidious  refinement.  He  was 
neither  an  anaemic  pietist  nor  a  denominational  Essene. 
Preaching  from  Acts  xvi.  9,  he  took  occasion  in  a  frank 
sermon  to  recall  to  the  triumphant  Parliament,  now  that  the 
royalist  armies  had  been  scattered,  the  dominant  religious 
question  of  the  struggle.  He  saw  that  Puritanism  needed  to 
return  upon  itself.  Now  that  the  field  of  war  had  been 
cleared,  the  religious  aim  of  the  war  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  subordinated.  ''  The  God  of  heaven  grant  that  the  same 
mind  be  in  you  still,  in  every  particular  member  of  this 
honourable  assembly,  in  the  whole  nation,  especially  in  the 
magistracy  and  ministry  of  it  ;  that  we  be  not  like  the  boat- 
men, look  one  way  and  row  another,  cry  '  Gospel '  and  mean 
the  other  thing,  *  Lord,  Lord,'  and  advance  our  own  ends." 
"  Some  say,  this  war  has  made  a  discovery  of  England's 
strength,  virhat  it  is  able  to  do.  I  think  so  also.  Not  what 
armies  it  can  raise  against  men,  but  with  what  armies  of 
prayers  and  tears  it  is  able  to  deal  with  God."  Well  then, 
he  concludes  with  a  practical  turn  of  application,  think  of 
Wales  and  other  districts  throughout  England.  '*  Doth  not 
Wales  cry,  and  the  north  cry,  yea  and  the  west  cry,  '  Come 
and  help  us.  We  are  yet  in  a  worse  bondage  than  any  by 
your  means  we  have  been  delivered  from.  If  you  leave  us 
thus,  all  your  protection  will  but  yield  us  a  more  free  and 
jovial  passage  to  the  chambers  of  death.' "  Owen  had,  of 
course,  a  hereditary  interest  in  the  Royalist  principality, 
which  explains  why  he  singled  it  out  in  his  appeal.  But  the 
three  years'  Bill  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Wales 
did  not  pass  till  February,  1650. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Second  Farisk:  Change  from  Fresbyterianism 
to  Independency,  1646-1649 


BY  this  time  Owen  was  settled  in  his  second  charge,  at 
Coggeshall,  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  former 
parish.  The  outward  change  corresponded  to  an 
inward.  In  the  preface  to  his  Country  Essay  he 
confesses  :  "  For  my  part  I  know  no  Church  government  in 
the  world  already  established  amongst  any  set  of  men,  of  the 
truth  and  necessity  whereof  I  am  convinced  in  all  particulars  ; 
especially  if  1  may  take  their  practice  to  be  the  best  inter- 
preter of  their  maxims."  The  reference  is  obvious.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  committee  of  Parliament  had  occasioned 
considerable  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  in  deposing  them  out  of  deference  to  pubhc  safety  and 
popular  resentment.  The  subsequent  Presbyterian  regime 
shewed  further  that,  in  taking  precautions  against  religious 
anarchy  and  sedition,  the  dominant  party  leant  to  an  arbitrary 
and  rigid  constructive  policy.  In  Owen's  judgement  the 
latter  menaced  liberty  of  conscience,  and  Owen  was  one  of 
the  rare  spirits  who  had  a  passion  for  toleration  when  he  was 
in  power  no  less  than  when  he  was  in  a  minority.  This 
drew  him  nearer  than  ever  to  the  Independents.  In  1644 
Robinson's  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Williams's  Bloody  Tenet  of 
Persecution,  and  the  Areopagitica  all  poured  out  their  pleas  on 
England.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (written,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  not  after  but  before  the  Restoration) 
followed  three  years  later,  and  Samuel  Rutherford's  bitter 
Presbyterian  attack  upon  it  shewed  how  widely  its  generous 
lessons  had  yet  to  be  conned.  But  after  1644  the  practical 
enforcement  of  such   toleration  as   England   enjoyed  was 


mainly  due  to  the  rising  influence  of  the  Independents.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  what  appear  to  be  harsh  and  narrow 
regulations  of  the  Presbyterians  meant  in  several  cases  really 
the  relaxation  of  sterner  injunctions  previously  laid  down  by 
the  Anglicans.  Nor  were  even  the  Independents  advocates 
of  complete  toleration.  They  paid  toll  to  the  limitations  of 
their  age  ;  but  they  were  in  advance  of  all  other  parties  in 
that  age,  and  thus  drew  to  themselves  men  of  Owen's 
generous  and  tolerant  disposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
acquisition  of  influence  by  the  Independents  at  this  epoch 
was  due  to  the  harmony  of  their  principles  not  merely  with 
the  democratic  temper  of  the  Commonwealth — though  the 
Independents  were  not  on  principle  or  unanimously  anti- 
monarchical — but  with  the  craving  for  liberty  which  the 
Presbyterians  were  plainly  unprepared,  like  their  Episcopalian 
predecessors,  to  satisfy.  The  Independents  were  pre-eminent 
not  simply  in  their  theoretical  extension  of  toleration,  but  in 
the  lengths  to  which  they  were  ready  to  carry  it  into  practice. 
Thus  their  power  shot  up,  as  was  almost  inevitable,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  somewhat  exotic  and  arbitrary  Presby- 
terian settlement  in  1646.  The  latter  was  never  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Local  attempts  as  a  rule  ended  in  a  deadlock 
or  compromise.  But  even  the  hmited  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  it  secured  alarmed  many  men  of  very  various  shades 
of  opinion,  who,  like  Owen,  saw  no  immediate  foothold  for 
toleration  except  on  Congregational  principles.  Toleration, 
no  doubt,  was  worked  out  subsequently  by  other  hands, 
including  those  of  Chillingworth  and  Locke,  into  a  dominant 
policy  ;  ultimately,  as  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  points  out,  the 
tardy  boon  of  religious  liberty,  which  Owen  did  not  live  to 
experience,  was  bestowed  by  descendants  of  the  very 
cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  who  had  once  been  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  Cromwell.  But  to  the  latter,  as  a  champion  of 
toleration,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  in  advance  even 
of  the  Independents,  whilst  they  are  entitled  to  the  lesser  yet 
honourable  praise  of  having  had  insight  and  generosity 
enough  to  pick  out  the  path  along  which  the  future  of 
religious  reform  was  to  be  attained  in  England. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  during  Owen's  first  ministry 
at  Fordham.  There  he  had  been  a  Presbyterian.  But,  as 
he  frankly  admits  in  chapter  ii  of  his  Vindicalion  of  the  Treatise 
on  Schism  (1657),  his  original  Presbyterianism  was  due  rather 
to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Congregational  stand- 
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point  and  to  the  influence  of  his  environment  than  to  any 
reasoned  conviction ;  fuller  and  more  impartial  inquiry, 
added  to  his  practical  experience  of  the  Presbyterian  system 
in  its  spirit  and  working,  led  him  to  make  a  change.  As  in 
the  case  of  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  the  most  influential 
book  for  Owen  proved  to  be  Cotton's  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 
"  And  indeed,"  he  gravely  warns  his  readers,  in  one  of  the 
rare  passages  where  you  can  imagine  a  grim  smile  playing  on 
the  writer's  lips,  *'  this  way  of  impartial  examining  all  things 
by  the  Word,  comparing  causes  with  causes  and  things  with 
things,  laying  aside  all  prejudicate  respect  unto  persons  or 
present  traditions,  is  a  course  that  I  would  admonish  all  to 
beware  of  who  would  avoid  the  danger  of  being  made  Inde- 
pendents." Hitherto  the  latter  party  had  been  a  mere 
cloudlet  on  the  horizon.  But  there  were  signs  of  the  sky 
changing.  For  all  its  nominal  position  of  authority,  which  was 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  fear  of  papal  intrigue  and  distrust 
of  Episcopacy  as  any  safeguard,  Presbyterianism  was  sorely 
bested  by  the  Erastian  element  in  Parliament,  the  luke- 
warmness  or  hostihty  of  the  common  people,  and  the  growth 
of  Independency  in  the  army.  These  difficulties  stiffened  its 
intolerance  of  toleration,  the  result  being  that,  as  Barclay 
observes :  "  the  more  spiritually  minded  Christians  even 
among  the  Puritans  were  now  rapidly  passing  over  to  the 
Independents  and  Baptists,  and  the  formation  of  Independent 
churches  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  period"  (Religious 
Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  117).  When  Owen  was 
appointed  (August  i8th,  1646)  to  Coggeshall,  he  had  already 
been  in  touch  with  the  Presbj^terian  system  in  Essex,  where 
there  were  fourteen  ''classes."  At  Coggeshall  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Mr.  Samms  or  Sammes.  But 
Owen  had  by  this  time  had  his  eyes  opened.  Henceforth  he 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Independents,  and  the  official 
Puritanism  of  the  Presbyterians  knew  him  no  more. 

His  new  sphere  was  a  large,  hearty  congregation  in  a  town 
noted  for  its  woollen  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
settlers  in  New  England  came  from  Essex,  and  one  reason 
of  the  local  trenchant  Puritanism  was  that  the  district  had 
been  sought  out  by  those  desirable  aliens,  tlie  Flemish 
tradesmen  who  had  fled  from  Bruges  under  the  papal 
persecution.  The  Independents  derived  from  Holland 
instead  of  Scotland,  and  their  tendency  was  to  refuse  to 
admit  the  right  of  civil  magistrates  to  enforce  or  safeguard  or 
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control  religious  belief.  Such,  within  certain  limits,  was 
their  usual  line  of  policy.  To  Owen  and  many  others  the 
intolerance  of  the  Presbyterian  party  was  growingly  in- 
tolerable. As  they  felt — and  no  one  voiced  their  views  more 
liercely  than  Milton,  although  Owen  never  followed  him  into 
the  ranks  of  sectaries, — Laud's  tyranny  had  only  been 
exchanged  for  another  :  ''  New  presbyter  was  but  old  priest 
writ  large  "  ;  and  they  were  resolved  to  erase  such  writing 
from  the  country.  In  his  Country  Essay  for  the  Practice  of 
Church  Government  Owen  expressed  this  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  the  imposition  of  any  one  system  of  Church  government 
or  doctrine,  accompanied  by  threats  of  civil  penalties  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal.  '' Conformity  once  more  is  grown  the 
touchstone.  Dissent  is  the  only  crime.''  But  Owen  would 
have  none  of  this  Procrustean  ecclesiasticism,  even  at 
the  hands  of  a  Puritan  sect.  No  more  than  his  Cambridge 
ally  would  he  submit  to  the  "classic^  hierarchy"  of  the 
Presbyterians.  "  I  believe  that  upon  search  it  will  appear 
that  error  hath  not  been  advanced  by  anything  in  the  world 
so  much  as  by  usurping  a  power  for  its  suppression."  Or,  as 
he  frankly  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  sermon  three 
years  later  (the  sermon  which  won  for  him  the  trust  and 
regard  of  that  lover  of  toleration,  Oliver  Cromwell)  :  "Every 
age  has  its  peculiar  work,  hath  its  peculiar  light.  .  .  .  Plainly 
the  peculiar  hght  of  this  generation  is  that  discovery  v^rhich 
the  Lord  hath  made  to  his  people  of  the  mystery  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny." 

Owen's  adoption  of  Congregational  principles  did  not, 
however,  affect  his  theological  position.  In  1647  he  pub- 
lished another  attack  on  the  Arminians,  as  did  Samuel 
Rutherford  in  1649.  Owen's  volume  was  entitled  :  The  Death 
of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  admiral  of  the  Parliament's  fleet,  who  had 
presented  Owen  to  his  second  living.  The  work,  as  Orme 
admits,  contains  far  too  much  minute  reasoning  on  the 
debtor  and  creditor  hypothesis.  Owing  to  this  and  other 
flaws  it  brought  Baxter  out  of  his  tent,  and  the  two 
champions  engaged  in  a  more  or  less  friendly  series  of 
combats  over  the  various  issues  of  the  day,  which  lasted 
intermittently  throughout  their  lifetime.  Owen  had  not,  like 
Baxter,  taken  the  step  of  leaving  his  congregation  for  a  time 

^  I.e.  composed  of  "classes"  or  presbyteries.     See  Dr.  W.  A.  Sha,^' b English 
Church  under  the  Commonwealth,  ii.  pp.  29  f  ,  112  f.,  365  f. 
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in  order  to  act  as  a  chaplain  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  as 
men  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  Fuller,  and  Pearson  were  doing  to 
the  royal  troops.  But  a  wave  of  war  suddenly  splashed  into 
his  quiet  parish.  The  royalist  rising  at  Colchester,  where  a 
last  stand  was  made  for  the  king,  brought  Lord  Fairfax  to 
besiege  that  town  ;  the  headquarters  of  the  parliamentary 
troops  were  at  Coggeshall,  and  Owen  was  at  last  thrown  into 
close  contact  with  the  army  and  the  drenching  realities  of 
warfare  during  the  seventy-six  days  of  the  siege.  The 
dreadful  spell  of  it  seems  to  penetrate  even  the  sermons  he 
preached  after  the  town  fell  in  1648.  In  these  the  heady 
music  of  battle  blends  rather  inharmoniously  with  the  gospel 
preached  from  so  hot  a  text  as  Habakkuk  iii.  1-9.  It  is  not 
simply  that  Owen  enters  no  protest  against  the  execution  of 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle.  He  may  have  felt 
on  that  as  Fairfax  felt.  But  the  tone  of  exultation  sounds 
too  martial  in  a  sentence  like  this :  '*  The  lovingkindness  of 
God  to  his  Church  is  seen,  as  in  a  glass,  in  the  blood  of  their 
persecutors."  Still,  if  Owen,  in  the  vein  of  Mucklewrath, 
neither  deplores  the  need  for  war  nor  expresses  much  abhor- 
rence of  its  cruelties,  he  acknowledges  in  battles  the  God  of 
battles,  and  that  in  a  far  less  passionate  manner  than  Marshall 
or  Hugh  Peters.  Throughout  the  sermon  passages  of  a 
deeply  religious  tone  occur  amid  the  stern  joy  of  victory,  and 
the  preacher  closes  on  this  note  :  "  If  we  rejoice  for  being 
delivered  from  them  who  could  have  killed  the  body,  what 
unspeakable  rejoicing  is  there  in  that  mercy  whereby  we  are 
freed  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  Let  this  possess  your  thoughts. 
Let  this  fill  your  souls.  Let  this  be  your  haven  from  all 
former  storms.  And  here  strike  I  sail,  in  this  to  abide  with 
you  and  all  the  saints  of  God  for  ever." 

In  dedicating  the  published  sermons  to  Fairfax,  with  whom 
he  had  come  to  be  intimately  acquainted  during  the  long 
siege,  Owen  regards  the  Colchester  rising  as  a  last  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  exasperated  cavaliers.  *'The  weary  ox 
treadeth  hard.  Dying  bites  are  often  desperate.  Half-ruined 
Carthage  did  more  perplex  Rome  than  when  it  was  entire. 
Hydra's  heads  in  the  fable  were  increased  by  their  loss."  A 
few  months  later,  the  execution  of  Charles  at  Whitehall  at 
once  scotched  the  serpent  and  extinguished  the  last  sparks 
of  effective  resistance  among  the  cavaliers.  On  the  next 
day  Owen  was  summoned  to  preach  before  the  House  of 
Commons.     His  prominent  position  as  a  theologian,  and  his 
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friendship  with  men  like  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Fairfax,  had  brought  him  to  the  very  front  of  public  affairs. 
Besides,  he  was  an  Independent,  and  the  Independents  were 
becoming  rapidly  a  power,  or  rather  the  power,  in  the  army. 
His  text  upon  this  delicate  occasion  was  Jeremiah  xv.  19-20, 
the  sermon  being  entitled  :  '^  Righteous  zeal  encouraged  by 
divine  protection."  The  Commons  thanked  him  for  it,  and 
requested  him  to  publish  it.  Which  he  did,  bravely  appending 
a  few  pages  on  "  toleration  and  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
about  religion,"  where  he  reiterated  plea  after  plea  for 
toleration  of  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the  interest  of  religion, 
while  he  carefully  defined  the  sense  in  which  magistrates  are 
bound  to  care  for  religion  in  the  country.  The  discourse  is, 
for  the  most  part,  studiously  general:  "To  those  that  cry, 
Give  me  a  king,  God  can  give  him  in  his  anger  ;  and  from 
those  that  cry,  Take  him  away,  he  can  take  him  away  in  his 
wrath."  There  is  no  expression  of  Owen's  personal  opinion 
on  the  transaction  of  the  previous  day,  which  may  be  taken 
as  Delphic  ambiguity  or  religious  moderation,  according  to 
the  reader's  standpoint,  not  even  a  trace  of  any  hesitation  or 
embarrassment  such  as  was  felt  by  many  of  the  more  sober 
and  cautious  Puritans,  including  Fairfax  himself.  Probably 
Owen  had  no  such  feeling.  The  fact  of  his  agreeing  to 
preach  at  all  under  the  circumstances  speaks  for  itself.  Yet 
allusions  are  not  awanting  in  the  sermon  itself  which  indicate 
the  trend  of  the  preacher's  mind.  "  When  kings  command 
unrighteous  things,  and  people  suit  them  with  wilUng  com- 
pliance, none  doubts  but  the  destruction  of  them  both  is  just 
and  righteous."  Or  again,  "  Men  that  under  God  deliver  a 
kingdom  may  have  the  kingdom's  curses  for  their  pains.  .  .  . 
Let  not  upright  hearts  sink  because  they  meet  with  thankless 
men  "  (see  Samson  Agonistes,  268,  276).  Owen  betrays  here  a 
sense  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  previous  day's  deed  in 
certain  quarters.  But  in  all  likelihood  he  shared  the  view  of 
Cromwell,  Milton,  and  the  regicides,  that  Charles's  death 
was  a  disagreeable  necessity,  an  act  of  war  or  of  self-defence, 
that  peace  and  Puritanism  were  endangered  so  long  as  the 
shifty  monarch  was  alive,  and  that  Old  Testament  precedents 
justified  them  on  the  religious  side  in  taking  a  step  dictated 
by  an  imperious  political  situation.  Trust  not  in  princes. 
Unlike  Strafford,  the  Puritans  learned  this  lesson  before  it 
was  too  late,  but  few  of  them  could  foresee  that  the  effect 
produced  by  Charles's  "  decollation  "  throughout  the  country 
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would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  forces  of  reaction  during  the 
following  decade.  Owen  at  any  rate  did  not  go  the  length 
of  Goodwin,  or  Milton,  or  Colonel  Hutchinson,  in  openly 
justifying  the  king's  beheadal.  Like  them  he  was  evidently 
covered  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity  in  1661,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  his  arrest  on  any  retrospective  charge  such  as 
proved  fatal  to  Harrison  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  But  neither 
this  subsequent  immunity,  nor  anything  in  the  sermon  itself, 
suggests  that  timidity  or  time-serving  upon  the  preacher's 
part,  for  which  he  has  been  censured  right  and  left. 

"  Here  is  neither  haste,  nor  hate,  nor  ang-er,"  peal  the  Trumpets, 
*'  Pardon  for  the  penitence  or  pity  for  his  fall. 

'•  It  is  the  King  !  " — inexorable  Trumpets — 

(Trumpets  round  the  scaffold  at  the  dawning-  by  Whitehall). 

In  Owen's  sermon  we  catch  an  echo  of  these  "inexorable 
trumpets."  The  stern  sense  of  justice,  and  of  a  divine  justice 
over  yesterday's  proceedings,  seems  to  thrill  the  preacher's 
mind  whenever  he  comes  near  to  the  event. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

In  CromwelFs  Service,  1649-1651 


THREE  months  later  Owen  once  more  preached  before 
the  Parliament,  this  time  on  Hebrews  xii.  2^.  It  was 
one  of  his  most  notable  and  historical  sermons, 
entitled :  The  Shaking  and  Translating  of  Heaven 
and  Earthy  a  vigorous  plea  for  thoroughness  and  sincerity  of 
religion  in  high  places  of  authority,  now  that  the  papal 
power  had  been  upset.  "Give  the  Lord  Jesus  a  throne  in 
your  hearts,  or  it  will  not  at  all  be  to  your  advantage  that  He 
hath  a  throne  and  kingdom  in  the  world."  "You  are  the 
grains  which,  in  the  sifting  of  the  nation,  have  been  kept 
from  falhng  to  the  ground.  Are  you  not  the  residue  of  all 
the  chariots  of  England  ?  Oh  that  in  you  might  appear  the 
reality  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Chrst,  which  hath  been  so 
long  pretended  by  others  !  "  The  sermon  brought  Owen  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  but  it  brought  him  a  still  more  lasting 
benefit.  On  the  day  following  he  chanced  to  call  on  his 
friend  Lord  Fairfax,  and  met  Cromwell,  who  had  listened  to 
the  sermon  on  the  previous  day  with  immense  admiration. 
Going  up  to  the  tall,  grave  Puritan  in  Fairfax's  garden  the 
general  laid  his  hand  upon  the  preacher's  shoulder  and 
remarked  ;  "  Sir,  you  are  a  person  I  must  be  acquainted 
with."  "  That,"  answered  Owen,  "  will  be  much  more  to  my 
advantage  than  yours."  "  We  shall  soon  see  that,"  said 
Cromwell  pleasantly.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Ireland,  and  neither  from  Owen  nor  from  his  "poor, 
numerous,  provoking"  congregation  at  Coggeshall  would  the 
dictator  take  any  denial  of  his  request  that  the  former  should 
accompany  him  in  order  to  settle  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Cromwell  wanted  a  chaplain  who  was  a  scholar,  a  preacher 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  Independents  in  the  army, 
and  a  man  with  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation.     These 
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qualities  he  detected  in  the  minister  of  Coggeshall,  and  from 
the  hour  of  that  interview  in  the  London  garden  Cromwell 
and  Owen  worked  together  for  nearly  ten  years  in  a  close 
friendship. 

Owen's  work  in  Ireland  lasted  little  more  than  six  months, 
and  it  was  mainly  confined  to  Dubhn.  While  Oliver  stormed 
up  and  down  the  country  with  guns  and  drums  and  wounds, 
writing  one  of  the  reddest  pages  in  the  story  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  his  chaplain  was  preaching  in  the  capital  as  well  as 
investigating  the  disordered  affairs  of  the  local  university. 
"  I  would,"  he  told  the  Enghsh  Parliament  in  a  sermon 
preached  after  his  return,  "  I  would  there  were  for  the 
present  one  gospel  preacher  for  every  walled  town  in  the 
English  possession  in  Ireland.  The  land  mourneth,  and  the 
people  perish  for  want  of  knowledge.  Many  run  to  and  fro, 
but  it  is  on  other  designs  ;  knowledge  is  not  increased." 
"  The  tears  and  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  after  the 
manifestations  of  Christ  are  ever  in  my  view.  If  they  were 
in  the  dark  and  loved  to  have  it  so,  it  might  sometimes  close 
a  door  upon  the  bowels  of  our  compassion.  But  they  cry 
out  of  their  darkness  and  are  ready  to  follow  every  one 
whosoever,  to  have  a  candle."  Sectaries  and  Papists  swarmed 
across,  as  Owen  knew.  He  was  therefore  concerned,  with 
the  same  public  spirit  as  moved  him  some  years  earlier  to 
plead  for  Wales,  to  bring  the  religious  needs  of  Ireland 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  result  of  this,  fresh 
provisions  were  made  for  the  support  of  six  preachers,  as 
well  as  for  the  endowment  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn, 
although  the  reorganisation  of  the  latter  was  not  effected  till 
in  1 66 1  Jeremy  Taylor  came  over  and  reduced  disorder  to 
some  kind  of  harmony  before  he  went  off  to  combat  the 
recalcitrant  Presbyterian  majority  in  his  own  diocese. 

By  this  time  Owen  had  succeeded  Goodwin  (now  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford)  as  one  of  the  regular  preachers 
to  the  council  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  John  Milton 
was  the  secretary.  He  drew  a  salary  of  ;^2oo  for  this,  and 
had  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  But  once  more  Cromwell  bore 
him  off,  this  time  to  Scotland,  and,  with  Caryll,  he  had  to 
follow  the  general  in  the  summer  of  1650  on  his  northern 
campaign.  Two  of  his  sermons,  one  preached  at  Berwick 
and  the  other  in  Edinburgh  (where  he  spent  some  six 
months  or  so),  were  published  shortly  afterwards,  with  a 
dedication  to   the  Lord  General ;  but  neither  they  nor  the 


scanty,  unsure  items  of  tradition  throw  much  h'ght  on  Owen's 
experiences  across  the  Border,  except  to  indicate  that  the 
preacher,  hke  the  general,  met  his  match  among  the  argu- 
mentative, determined  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Ciiurch. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Owen*s  Oxford  Career,  1651-1657 


CROMWELL'S  success  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the 
flight  of  Charles  to  Breda,  now  left  the  Commonwealth 
more  leisure  to  settle  its  internal  affairs,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  question  of  education  and  the  univer- 
sities. According  to  Mr.  Firth,  whose  word  carries  further 
than  almost  any  otiier  scholar's  on  the  men  and  motives  of 
this  period,  Cromwell  personally  was  far  more  interested  in 
the  reorganisation  of  the  universities  than  in  primary  or 
secondary  education.  He  certainly  attached  high  value  to 
an  educated  ministry.  There  was  a  fanatical  party  of  the 
Puritans,  however,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  learning  in 
any  shape  or  form,  and  to  whom  the  universities  seemed  a 
fit  subject  for  spoliation  rather  than  for  reform.  Of  such 
was  Kendal,  who,  according  to  the  Gangraena,  "  preach'd 
against  human  learning  as  flesh,  and  that  the  universities 
were  of  the  devil."  To  counteract  tlieir  tactics,  Cromwell 
and  some  others,  like  Prynne  and  Selden,  carried  through  a 
proposal  to  settle  the  university  of  Oxford ;  for  while 
Cambridge,  partly  owing  to  the  Cromwelhan  influence,  had 
been  fairly  true  to  the  Parliament,  Oxford  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Civil  War  had  remained  with  right  goodwill,  on 
the  part  of  gown  though  not  of  town,  the  headquarters  of 
Charles,  his  Court,  and  his  army.  The  strain  of  the  war  had 
impoverished  its  resources,  and  the  presence  of  the  Court 
had  demoralised  its  undergraduates.  War  and  revelry  alike 
had  dissipated  scholarship,  as  well  as  morality  and  money. 
Even  since  1648,  when  the  twenty-four  parliamentary  visitors, 
including  the  irritating  Cheynell  and  Prynne,  had  purged  it 
of  Malignants  and  established  the  university  upon  a  Puritan 
basis  by  enforcing  the  Covenant  on  the  university  officials, 
the  forces  of  insubordination  and  the  weight  of  debt   had 
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prevented  much  solid  work  from  being  accomplished.  So 
much  may  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Neale  and  Walker, 
for  all  their  differences.  Reynolds  had  been  dean  of  Christ 
Church  and  vice-chancellor  since  1648,  but  Reynolds  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  rapidly  losing  touch 
and  influence  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Cromwell  had  already  chosen  an  instrument  of  university 
reform.  As  chancellor  of  the  university,  he  had  Owen 
installed  in  both  of  Reynolds's  offices.  The  deanery,  after 
being  refused  by  Caryll,  fell  to  him  in  the  spring  of  165 1  ; 
the  vice-chancellorship  came  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  Caryll  then  succeeded  him  as  a  preacher  to  the 
council,  and  the  first  period  of  Owen's  career  lay  definitely 
behind  him.  The  Essex  minister  became  the  Oxford  don. 
In  a  minute  of  Parliament  for  June  8th,  1649,  a  vote  of  thanks 
is  passed  to  Goodwin  and  Owen  for  their  sermons  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  committee  of  Oxford  are  directed  to 
prefer  both  men  *'to  be  heads  of  colleges  in  that  university." 
For  some  reason  Owen's  promotion  had  been  delayed,  but  it 
came  at  last. 

Owen  was  obviously  and  sincerely  reluctant  to  enter  on  an 
academic  career,  nor  did  he  escape  censure  from  various 
quarters  for  undertaking  his  Oxford  duties.  But  Cromwell, 
as  usual,  was  pertinacious.  Owen  yielded  to  his  persuasions, 
and  the  success  of  the  new  regime  at  Oxford  amply  justified 
Oliver's  insight  and  confidence. 

Internal  anarchy  had  reduced  the  university  to  a  slack 
state  of  discipline,  but  Owen  soon  made  it  plain  that  he 
would  stand  no  nonsense.  One  student  of  Trinity,  for 
example,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decency  as  terme  Jilius, 
or  the  university  buffoon.  His  comrades  sided  with  him  and 
repelled  the  university  officials  who  tried  to  arrest  him. 
Then  Owen  interposed.  "  I  will  not  see  authority  trampled 
on  in  this  manner,"  he  declared.  But  as  warnings  were  of 
no  avail,  he  stepped  down  and  by  physical  force  personally 
haled  off  the  astonished  undergraduate  to  prison  amid  the 
consternation  of  the  audience.  Owen's  methods  were  much 
more  prompt  than  those  of  the  laxer  Restoration,  as  even 
that  sour  and  delving  antiquarian  Wood  admits.  And, 
whatever  else  was  defective,  the  religious  training  of  the 
undergraduates  did  not  suffer  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan 
dons.  There  was  plenty  of  preaching,  and  plenty  of 
catechising.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  Owen  and  his  colleagues 
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i£  all  the  students  did  not  turn  out  like  Penn,  Alleine,  and 
Boyle. 

With  regard  to  scholarship,  Owen  appears  to  have  infused 
a  fresh  spirit  of  thoroughness  into  many  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  undergraduates.  Even  Clarendon  allows 
grudgingly  the  **  harvest  of  extraordinary  good  and  sound 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning"  under  the  Puritan  regime, 
although  for  "under"  he  would  angrily  and  perplexedly  put 
•'  despite."  The  educational  traditions  of  the  place,  however, 
appear  to  have  remained  unaltered.  When  young  Locke 
entered  Christ  Church  in  1652,  he  found  himself  delivered  to 
the  grooves  of  Aristotelianism,  which  were  not  "ringing 
grooves  of  change"  by  any  means.  Students  were  com- 
mitted, he  wrote  plaintively,  to  a  course  of  "  verbal  disputa- 
tions" in  dialectic  and  the  logic  of  the  schools.  As  he 
subsequently  told  Le  Clerc  :  "  the  philosophy  then  known  at 
Oxford  was  the  Peripatetic,  perplexed  with  obscure  terms 
and  useless  questions."  The  Discours  siir  la  Mcthode  had 
now  been  circulated  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  but  the 
Cartesian  protest  against  Aristotelianism  affected  Cambridge 
earlier  than  Oxford.  In  the  Scotch  universities  a  similar 
revolt,  on  more  practical  lines,  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stagirite  had  been  effected  already,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville.  But,  whilst  Owen  was 
alive  to  the  danger  of  undue  philosophising  in  theology,  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  prevailing  curriculum  as  his 
educational  discipline  without  any  protest  or  question. 
Some  of  his  subordinates  certainly  needed  no  caution  against 
Aristotelianism.  A  number  of  the  Presbyterian  tutors  were 
comparatively  illiterate,  unworthy  of  being  dons  alongside  of 
men  like  Prideaux,  Pococke,  Lloyd,  and  Samuel  Clarke  ;  and 
as  moral  earnestness  covers  few  intellectual  sins  in  the 
academic  realm,  one  can  imagine  the  state  of  matters  in  a 
college  ruled  by  members  of  the  tribe  of  that  Independent 
chaplain,  Mr.  Dell,  whom  Baxter  notices  so  caustically. 
"He  neither  understood  himself  nor  was  understood  by 
others  any  further  than  to  be  one  who  took  Reason,  Sound 
Doctrine,  Order  and  Concord  to  be  the  intollerable  Maladies 
of  Church  and  State,  because  they  were  the  greatest 
strangers  to  his  Mind." 

Few  incidents  of  Owen's  career  at  Oxford  have  come 
down  to  us.  With  Philip  Nye,  he  unmasked  the  popular 
astrologer,   William   Lilly,   who   complains   that    the    vice- 
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chancellor  had  "sharp  invectives"  against  him  in  his  sermon. 
This  is  entirely  possible.  Owen  preached  repeatedly,  and 
he  never  beat  the  air  if  he  could  help  it.  Even  after  his 
deposition,  when  ''  St.  Mary's  pulpit  was  cleansed  of  him  and 
Goodwin  "  (to  resume  Antony  Wood's  genial  phrase),  *'  he 
set  up  a  lecture  at  another  church,"  to  inculcate  orthodox 
Calvinism.  A  less  honourable  reminiscence  is  his  connection 
with  the  bench  of  Oxford  justices  who  had  two  Quakeresses 
whipped  for  fanatical  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

Owen's  toleration,  however,  was  usually  unspotted,  judged 
by  the  standards  of  his  age.  Most  people,  as  he  once 
shrewdly  remarked,  are  advocates  of  liberty  when  they  are 
out  of  power.  Toleration  is  the  plea  of  a  harried  minority 
for  room  and  right  to  breathe.  That  and  little  more.  When 
the  tide  turns,  the  victors  generally  cease  to  exercise  the 
virtue  for  which  they  begged  as  vanquished.  Yet  he  himself, 
like  a  true  Independent,  was  wisely  tolerant  in  the  hour  and 
place  of  authority.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  managed  to 
temper  zeal  with  toleration  in  his  academic  reign  at  Oxford. 
He  must  have  connived,  at  least,  at  the  maintenance  of  an 
Anglican  service  conducted  by  John  Fell  and  others,  in 
Beam  Hall,  opposite  Merton,  where  young  Ken  was  among 
tlie  auditors.  He  interfered  chivalrously  and  successfully  on 
behalf  of  Pococke,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Arabic,  who 
was  in  danger  at  one  time  of  losing  his  Hving  at  Childrey, 
while  at  Christ  Church  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Anglican 
chaplain  had  been  actually  permitted  to  remain  on  in  the 
college.  John  Evelyn,  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in  1654,  heard 
Dr.  French  preach  in  St.  Mary's  "on  Matt.  xii.  42,  advising 
the  students  to  search  after  true  wisdom,  not  to  be  had  in 
the  books  of  philosophers  but  in  the  Scriptures  alone.  In 
the  afternoon  the  famous  Independent,  Dr.  Owen,  j)erstringing 
episcopacy."  "  Perstringing"  is  Evelyn's  favourite  term  for 
polemical  preaching  among  the  Episcopalians  and  their 
opponents.  But  elsew^here  in  the  Diary  Evelyn  shews  that 
the  Puritan  sway  at  Oxford  cannot  have  been  by  any  means 
iconoclastic  or  extreme  at  every  point.  He  notices  that  the 
graduation  formalities,  "ancient  ceremonies  and  institutions," 
were  "as  yet  not  wholly  abolished,"  w^hilst  the  chapel  of  the 
New^  College  was  in  "its  ancient  garb,  notwithstanding  the 
scrupulositie  of  the  times."  He  found  the  double  organ  still 
at  Magdalen  chapel,  "which  was  likewise  in  pontifical  order, 
the  altar  onely,  I  think,  turn'd  table  wise,"     These  incidental 
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rays  of  evidence  light  up  Oxford  under  Owen's  rule 
sufficiently  to  let  us  see  that  the  dominant  Puritanism  was 
very  far  from  being  rabid  or  sour  or  bare,  once  the  Presby- 
terian commission  lapsed  in  1652.  A  share  of  the  credit  for 
this  tolerant  government,  so  far  as  such  toleration  was  not 
merely  politic  or  inevitable,  must  fall  to  the  vice-chancellor, 
although  Evelyn  prefers  to  assign  the  honour  of  it  in  large 
measure  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  guarded  the  university  against  the 
iconoclasm  of  the  wilder  sectaries.  But  it  was  to  the 
scholarly  and  soldierly  Fairfax,  Owen's  friend,  that  the 
Bodleian  had  owed  its  preservation  in  1646  as  well  as  some 
subsequent  contributions  of  books. 

Antony  Wood,  who  commonly  mixed  pique  and  imagina- 
tion on  his  palette  when  he  sketched  a  Puritan,  asserts  that 
"  instead  of  being  a  grave  example  to  the  university,  Owen 
scorned  all  familiarity  ...  by  going  about  in  quirpo  like  a 
young  scholar,  with  powdered  hair,  snakebone  bandstrings 
[or  bandstrings  with  very  large  tassels],  lawn  band,  a  large 
set  of  ribbons,  pointed,  at  his  knees,  and  Spanish  leather 
boots,  with  large  lawn  tops,  and  his  hat  mostly  cock'd."  All 
of  which  probably  means  that  the  Puritan  don  did  not  affect 
the  same  fastidious  gravity  or  clerical  attire  as  his  pompous 
predecessors.  Wood's  caricature  (for  it  is  little  better)  is  at 
variance  with  the  contemporary  portrait  of  Owen,  as  a  tall, 
grave  man,  with  large  brow  and  nose,  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
dignity  and  robes  of  office,  which  hangs  in  the  Christ  Church 
common  room.  The  Independents  appear  to  have  been 
rather  noted  for  their  fine  apparel  and  general  frankness  of 
behaviour,  in  contrast  to  the  sourer  sectaries  of  the  time,  and 
indeed  an  Anglican  contemporary  frankly  uttered  that  Dr. 
Owen's  "  liberal,  graceful,  and  courteous  demeanour  speak 
him  certainly  (whatsoever  he  be  else)  one  that  is  more  a 
gentleman  than  most  in  the  clergy."  It  is  to  Dr.  Goodwin, 
president  of  Magdalen  (where,  by  the  way,  John  Howe  was 
a  chaplain  at  this  period),  and  not  to  Owen,  that  the  other 
highly  coloured  account  of  the  Spectator  (No.  494)  applies, 
where  Addison  tells  a  diverting  story  of  some  youth  applying 
for  admission  to  a  certain  college  in  Oxford  presided  over  by 
a  famous  Independent  minister.  The  lad  had  to  w^ait  for  a 
while  in  a  "long  gallery  which  was  darkened  at  Noonday, 
and  had  only  a  single  Candle  burning  in  it."  He  was  then 
ushered  solemnly  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black  and  lit  by 
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a  single  taper,  "  till  at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came 
out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  Night  Caps 
upon  his  Head,  and  a  religious  Horror  in  his  countenance." 
Goodwin,  we  learn,  did  wear  some  extraordinary  headgear, 
which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  ''night  caps."  The 
cross  examination  related  to  personal  religion,  instead  of  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  was  ''summed  up  with  one  short 
question  :  Whether  he  ivas  prepared  for  death  V  Whereupon 
the  youth  fled,  never  to  return.  The  eighteenth  century  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  that  underlay  this  excellent  fooling,  and  a  modern 
reader  enjoys  it  with  pretty  much  the  same  good  humoured 
scepticism  as  is  awakened  in  the  background  of  his  historical 
conscience  when  he  turns  to  Scott's  portraits  of  the  Round- 
heads in  Woodstock f  or  of  the  Covenanters  in  Old  Mortality, 
No  doubt  the  Puritans'  reign  over  Oxford  was  an  experiment. 
At  Cambridge  a  more  receptive  attitude  was  taken  towards 
culture,  thanks  to  the  sway  of  men  like  Whichcote  and  his 
school.  But  few  members  of  the  party  at  Oxford  had 
enough  scholarship  or  mental  flexibility  to  render  the 
experiment  either  the  basis  of  a  permanent  discipline  or  even 
a  conspicuous  success  wdiile  it  lasted.  Fanaticism  must  have 
crept  in  through  the  broken  walls  of  culture,  and  no  personal 
example  or  precept  upon  Owen's  part  could  avail  to  mould 
his  heterogeneous  subordinates  or  fellow  dons.  The  latter 
w^ere  neither  Platonists  nor  Plotinists,  like  their  Cambridge 
rivals.  But  the  notion  of  academic  Puritanism  at  Oxford  as 
little  better  than  an  attempt  to  force  education  and  culture 
into  the  leaden  moulds  of  Calvinistic  theology,  is  a  myth 
which,  like  that  of  the  Puritans  as  essentially  a  sour,  illiterate, 
and  stubborn  race  of  Intransigentists,  seems  to  die  hard 
beneath  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Literary  Activity 


OWEN'S  indefatigable  spirit  pushed  out  to  exercise  and 
express  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  university.  He 
contributed  to  literature,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
wider  life  of  politics  and  of  ecclesiastical  enterprise. 
Apart  from  his  university  orations,  couched  in  rhetorical 
Latin,  which  are  little  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  such 
by-products,  t!ie  vice-chancellor  issued  in  1653  a  Latin 
scholastic  treatise,  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  Its  topic  is  the 
divine  justice,  and  in  its  pages  the  views  of  Twisse  and 
Rutherford,  amongst  others,  are  ponderously  attacked.  The 
thesis  of  the  treatise  is  the  Calvinistic  position  that  God 
could  not  forgive  sin  without  an  atonement.  The  book 
failed  to  please  even  some  of  Owen's  party,  and  Baxter  as 
usual  bustled  into  the  friendly  controversy  that  ensued. 
One  living  point  of  interest  to  the  modern  reader  is  the 
curious  parallel  between  the  famous  stately  lines  in  Paradise 
Lost  (Book  iii.  374  f.)  and  some  sentences  in  Owen's  preface, 
where  he  exclaims  that  *'as  every  divine  truth  has  a  peculiar 
majesty  and  reverence  belonging  unto  it,  which  debars  from 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  it  (as  it  is  in  Christ)  the  ignorant 
and  unstable  ...  so  those  points  which  dwell  in  more 
intimate  recesses,  and  approach  nearer  its  immense  fountain, 
the  '  Father  of  lights,'  darting  brighter  rays,  by  their  excess 
of  light  present  a  confounding  darkness  to  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  men.  .  .  .  For  what  we  call  darkness  in  divine 
things  is  nothing  else  than  their  celestial  glory  and  splendour 
striking  on  our  feeble  eyes,  the  rays  of  which  we  are  unable 
in  this  evanescent  life  to  bear."  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  book  is  far  from  radiant.  Even  its  very  darkness  is 
not  divine.  Of  Owen's  great  contemporary,  painting  at  this 
moment  in  the  holy  city,  it  has  been  ?a!d  that  "one  would 
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suppose  he  had  never  seen  scarlet  in  a  morning  cloud,  nor  a 
storm  burst  on  the  Apennines,"  and  this  quiet,  formal  temper 
of  Claude  corresponds  in  one  sense  to  the  unrelieved 
monotony  which  pervades  most  pages  in  the  Justilia  of 
Owen.  The  volume  is  a  representative  of  Owen's  elaborate, 
intellectual  statements  of  the  Christian  faith  from  a  rigid 
Calvinistic  standpoint,  characterised  by  precision,  symmetry, 
and  architectural  skill,  rather  than  by  sustained  feeling  ;  it 
illustrates,  in  fact,  the  strength  and  the  defects  of  that  passion 
for  logical  deduction  which  chiselled  much  of  the  best 
Puritan  work  upon  its  theoretical  and  practical  sides  alike. 
Principal  TuUoch,  who  rightly  groups  Owen  and  Howe  and 
Baxter  as  the  three  theologians  of  English  Puritanism, 
remarks  that  the  spiritual  world  appeared  to  the  first  named 
to  be  moulded  on  a  rigid  outline.  "  He  is  of  all  theologians, 
scarcely  excepting  Calvin  himself,  the  most  consistent, 
definite,  and  exhaustive,  on  his  own  assumptions.  A  bolder 
and  more  unflinching  theorist  never  trod  the  way  of  those 
sublime  revelations  that  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 
This  precision  lent  all  the  impressiveness  of  unity  to  his 
dogmatic  system,  but  it  handicapped  him  in  two  ways.  In 
controversy  he  would  deduce  from  some  principle  of  his 
opponents  all  the  logical  issues  which  he  himself  ruthlessly 
inferred  from  their  position  ;  then  he  w^ould  turn  round 
sharply  to  attribute  these  to  all  those  who  differed  from  him 
on  the  original  premiss.  Hence  flowed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, a  wide  stream  of  the  unfairness  and  irrelevance 
which  marked  his  endless  controversies.  Hence,  too,  the 
barrenness  which  marked  a  score  of  these  debates.  Owen's 
mind,  for  example,  was  essentially  abstract.  In  a  treatise, 
for  instance,  like  that  upon  Communion  with  God  (1657),  the 
mapping,  synthetic  instinct  is  indulged  to  a  degree  that 
renders  whole  pages  utterly  unreal,  and  lays  it  fairly  open, 
not  to  Antony  Wood's  Sadducean  verdict,  but  to  Dr.  Rigg's 
description  of  it  as  a  *'  piece  of  wire-drawn  mysticism."  As 
usual,  the  main  argument  embraces  passages  occasionally  of 
more  abiding  value,  such  as  that,  for  example,  in  which 
Owen  plays  off  the  Quaker  and  the  rationaUst  or  ritualist 
against  one  another.  Once,  he  says,  it  was  to  be  "  ordinances 
without  the  Spirit,"  now  men  "  cry  up  a  spirit  without  and 
against  ordinances."  Once  it  was  "a  ministry  without  the 
Spirit,  now  a  spirit  without  the  ministry.  Then  the  reading 
of   the   Word   might   suffice,   without   either   preaching    or 
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praying  by  the  Spirit  ;  now  the  Spirit  is  enough,  without 
reading  or  studying  the  Word  at  all."  Owen  is  never  abler 
than  when  opposing  fanatical  extremes.  His  sagacity  and 
dialectic  incisiveness  come  out  best  in  positive  statements  of 
the  via  media ^  but  unfortunately  these  very  statements  are 
often  illustrations  of  that  minute  scrupulosity  in  theory  and 
speculation  which  a  reformer  like  Prynne  exemplified  in  the 
Puritan  sphere  of  action. 

Such  was  the  general  type  of  theology  taught  at  Oxford 
between  1650  and  1660  by  '*the  two  Atlasses  and  patriarchs 
of  Independency/'  John  Owen  and  Thomas  Goodwin.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Puritanism  of  these  Oxford 
teachers  was  really  stronger  in  religious  warmth  than  in 
clearness,  whereas  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  with  their 
gracious  and  noble  rationalism,  inclined  to  lucidity  of  thought 
and  width  of  sympathy  rather  than  to  spiritual  desire  and 
ardent  passion.  Yet  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  latter  to 
recognise  in  their  rivals  at  Oxford  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
essential  and  characteristic  features  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  almost  atones  for  their  occasional  obscurity  and  for 
their  obscurantism. 

In  ancient  warfare  a  man-at-arms  was  not  a  unit.  The 
term  denoted  not  a  single  warrior,  but  a  soldier  attended  by 
at  least  two  of  a  retinue.  Similarly  a  polemic  treatise  on 
theology  in  the  seventeenth  century  commonly  carried  in  its 
ample  train  appendages  of  more  or  less  relevance.  Owen's 
next  treatise,!  r/^iJ  Doctrine  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance,  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  followed  by  no  fewer  than  four 
digressions,  and  in  the  preface  we  drop  into  a  rather  irrele- 
vant but  able  discussion  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  whose 
authenticity  then  occupied  the  minds  of  scholars.  The  book 
itself,  written  in  1654,  and  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  has  an 
innocuous  title.     But  it  was  a  fighting  pamphlet. 

The  grey-haired  saint  may  fail  at  last, 
The  iurest  guide  a  wanderer  prove  ; 
Death  only  binds  us  fast 
To  the  bright  shore  of  love. 

So  Keble  sang  in  later  days,  and  so  many  a  Christian  held  in 
Owen's  day,  when  as  now  there  were  those  who  did  not  care 
to  go  beyond  the  words  :  /  would  .  .  .  and  ye  wouhi  not. 
But  the  Puritan  vice-chancellor  would  have  none  of  this 
hesitating,  modest  outlook  on  the  prospects  of  the  Christian 
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man.  Once  saved,  saved  for  ever  ;  such  was  the  theory 
which  was  championed  by  Owen,  the  Scotch  Confession  of 
Faith,  Halyburton,  Boston,  and  the  rest  of  the  Calvinists'  far 
flung  battle  line.  They  stoutly  contended  that  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  Christian  becoming  a  castaway  viras  to 
discredit  the  power  of  God  and  upset  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Consequently  Owen's  volume  is  a  sustained 
effort  to  explain,  defend,  and  apply  the  thesis  that  the  elect 
Christian  cannot  finally  fall  away  from  grace.  The  book  was 
struck  out  of  a  controversy  with  his  colleague  Goodwin,  the 
saw  of  which  (to  use  Owen's  own  metaphor)  was  drawn  to 
and  fro  for  years  after  that  powerful  Independent  theologian 
had  issued  his  Redemption  Redeemed.  Owen's  contribution  is 
solid  but  stolid,  and  is  characterised  by  marks  of  haste  in 
writing.  Another  controversial  work,  the  Vindiciae  Evangelicae, 
which  is  more  of  a  unity,  was  produced  at  the  instance  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  devoted  to  the  Socinian  errors  of 
poor  Biddle,  who  hgures  so  pathetically  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  Over  him  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting  raged  for  many  a  month.  Owen  and  eleven  other 
ministers  had  protested  to  Parliament  against  the  publication 
of  the  Racovian  Catechism  in  London  during  1652.  The 
whole  edition  of  this  work,  which  Milton  as  censor  of  the 
press  had  passed,  was  ultimately  burned,  and  now  the  vice- 
chancellor  issued  an  elaborate  exposure  of  what  he  and  his 
party  deemed  to  be  the  insidious  mischief  wrought  by  all 
such  continental  notions,  including  even  those  of  Grotius  in 
liis  valuable  annotations  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
lifeless,  loveless  wrangle.  But  Owen  had  now  become  in 
some  aspects  for  the  inflexibly  Calvinistic  party  of  the 
Puritans  what  his  younger  contemporary,  Pierre  Nicole, 
became  for  the  school  of  Port  Royal,  the  erudite  doctor  of 
their  faith.  Fortunately  his  Oxford  writings  were  not  to 
close  with  such  a  jarring  production.  In  1656  he  issued  a 
treatise  on  personal  religion,  entitled  :  On  the  Mortification  of 
Sin  in  Believers,  which  has  won  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
many  before  and  after  Wilberforce.  It  is  the  essence  or 
expansion  of  some  university  sermons  on  Romans  viii.  13, 
and  it  remains  one  of  the  permanent  contributions  of  Puritan 
theology  to  the  introspective  analysis  of  the  human  soul.  If 
Owen  cannot  phrase,  he  can  probe.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  length  rather  than  to  the  line  of  the  treatise  that  its 
pages  occasionally  resemble  a  process  of  pulling  the  flower 
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of  piety  to  pieces,  counting  the  streaks  upon  its  petals,  or 
tearing  up  the  roots  to  watch  its  secret  growth. 

Then,  as  if  to  balance  such  a  keen  dissection  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  Christian  life,  he  published  in  1657  another 
volume  based  either  on  his  sermons  at  Coggeshall  or  on  some 
university  sermons,  entitled  :  Of  Communion  with  God  the 
Father^  So;/,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  book  had  been  promised 
for  six  years,  but  university  duties  had  delayed  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is  a  devotional  monograph  on  the  *' soul-conquering 
and  endearing"  aspects  of  religion,  and  these  still  gleam  with 
a  fitful  radiance  through  the  scholastic  network  of  definition. 
Its  arguments,  one  is  hardly  astonished  to  find,  gave  rise  to 
the  well-known  **  communion  controversy  '^  some  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  its  publication.  Owen's  works,  like 
Newman's,  were  commonly  the  result  of  some  other  man's 
work  making  an  impact  on  his  own  mind,  or  an  attack  upon 
his  creed.  For,  abstruse  as  they  seem  to  modern  eyes,  such 
treatises  were  hurtling  sturdy  strokes  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  delivered  by  men  who,  like  Owen  and  Goodwin  at 
any  rate,  fought  a  good  fight  with  thrust  and  parry,  for  all 
their  heavy  panoply  of  scholastic  phrase  and  category.  Few 
cleaner  strokes  in  this  warfare  were  delivered  than  Owen's 
treatise  on  Schism,  which  also  appeared  in  1657.  The  spirit 
and  standpoint  of  the  essay  are  nearly  unexceptionable.  It 
is  religious  and  it  is  fairly  readable. 

Finally,  in  1658,  a  fresh  volume  appeared,  based  on  some 
other  university  sermons,  and  entitled  :  Of  Temptation.  It  is 
one  of  Owen's  gravest  and  most  searching  contributions  to 
the  religious  materia  medica  of  his  age.  In  the  spirit  of 
George  Fox,  he  spares  neither  his  own  party  nor  their 
opponents.  "  Whereas  we  have  by  Providence  shifted  places 
with  the  men  of  the  world,  we  have  by  sin  shifted  spirits 
with  them  also.  We  are  like  a  plantation  of  men  carried 
into  a  foreign  country.  In  a  short  space  they  degenerate 
from  the  manners  of  the  people  from  whence  they  come,  and 
fall  into  that  of  the  country  whereunto  they  are  brought,  as 
if  there  were  something  in  the  soil  and  the  air  that  trans- 
formed them.  Give  me  leave  a  little  to  follow  my  similitude. 
He  that  should  see  the  prevailing  party  of  these  nations, 
many  of  those  in  rule,  power,  favour,  witli  all  their  adherents, 
and  remember  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Puritans, — whose 
habitation  was  '  in  a  low  place,'  as  the  prophet  speaks  of 
the  city  of  God, — translated  by  a  high  hand  to  the  fnountains 
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tli6y  now  possess,  cannot  but  wcmder  how  soon  they  have 
forgot  the  customs,  manners,  ways  of  their  own  old  people, 
and  are  cast  into  the  mould  of  them  that  went  before  them 
in  the  places  whereunto  they  are  translated.  I  speak  of  us 
all,  especially  of  those  who  are  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  wliere  perhaps  this  iniquity  doth  most  abound. 
What  were  those  before  us  that  we  are  not  ?  What  did  they 
that  we  do  not  ?  Prosperity  hath  slain  the  foolish  and 
wounded  the  wise."  Owen's  mind  was  not  constitutionally 
sanguine.  The  unreliability  of  human  nature,  within  as  well 
as  without  the  Church,  seems  to  have  haunted  his  wakeful, 
wistful  soul,  and  none  warned  the  Puritans  more  faithfully  in 
the  day  of  their  power  against  presumptuousness,  Pharisaism, 
and  the  inquisitorial  temper.  He  was  as  jealous  for  the 
disciphne  as  for  the  dogmas  of  his  creed.  "  O  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,"  he  once  cried,  "  might  make  way  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Gospel,  without  which  it  will  be  a  very 
skeleton."  Few  apter  illustrations  can  be  found  of  the 
temper  which  he  sought  to  inculcate,  and  which  was  shared 
by  many  of  the  better  Puritans,  than  those  lines  from  a 
contemporary  pamphlet  (An  Honest  Discoverie)  published 
in  London  during  1655  : 

Ask  men  now,  **  What  shall  be  next  ?  " 

The  folks  have  many  minds  ; 
Few  can  expound  this  knotty  text, 

So  various  are  their  minds. 

But  this  is  very  plain  : 

All,  all  will  shortly  down, 
Returning  to  their  dust  again, 

And  One  shall  wear  the  cro7vn. 

Oh  people,  do  not  mind. 

Nor  talk  of  transient  things  ; 
The  God  eternal  seek  to  find 

With  strong,  immortal  wings. 

It  matters  not  at  all 

How  this  short  world  doth  go  ; 
For  every  one  must  stand  or  fail 

In  endless  joy  or  woe. 

To  this  cardinal,  spiritual  attitude  it  was  Owen's  aim  to 
recall  his  fellows  amid  the  anarchy  and  chaos  of  the  sects, 
who  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  high,  common  calling  in 
semi-political  intrigues  or  ecclesiastical  rivalries.  Popularity, 
in  short,  had  threatened  the  purity  of  Puritanism.  A  decline 
had   set   in,   and  the  two  symptoms  of  decay  which  Owen 
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found  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  age  were  presumption  and  the 
inquisitorial  temper  of  tyranny,  the  phylloxera  to  which  the 
vine  of  Puritanism,  in  the  heyday  of  its  bloom,  was  inevitably 
liable.  The  latter  shewed  itself  in  undue  absorption  in  the 
"transient  things"  of  secular  position  and  aggrandisement, 
as  well  as  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  upon  all  and 
sundry.  The  former  is  analysed  by  Owen  into  its  two  forms 
of  Pharisaism  and  Antinomianism.  The  Pharisee  finds 
material  for  complacency  no  matter  where  he  looks.  The 
past  shews  him  a  tale  of  error  and  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
his  fathers,  and  the  present  reveals  the  publican  among  his 
fellow  worshippers.  No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion helped  to  foster  this  fatal  germ  of  spiritual  arrogance, 
and  certainly  the  germ  too  often  developed  into  Antinomian 
indifference.  Long  before  Tartufe  and  Hudibras,  Owen  and 
others  had  marked  the  incipient  danger  of  pride  or  hypocrisy 
in  the  Puritan  temper.  From  his  rooms  in  Oxford,  as  after- 
wards from  the  meadows  of  Stadham,  Owen  spoke  out  as  a 
watchman  to  his  own  people,  much  in  the  terms  of  the 
pamphlet  I  have  just  quoted.  Only,  he  never  was  guilty  of 
swinging  into  millenarian  fancies  in  the  reaction  against  the 
secularisation  of  religion.  Repeatedly  he  betrays  the  feeling 
that  he  was  living  in  the  latter  days,  but  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  his  sanity  than  his  outspoken  repudiation, 
for  religious  as  well  as  for  political  reasons,  of  those  who 
set  their  hearts  and  hopes  on  some  fifth  monarchy  of  Christ 
or  some  millenium  at  hand.  In  one  sense  it  mattered  a 
great  deal  to  Owen  "  how  this  short  world  doth  go,"  since  it 
was  God's  world  at  the  worst,  requiring  the  duty  and  public 
conscience  of  God's  people  so  long  as  it  held  together  even 
in  the  straits  and  shallows. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Public  Life  and  Ecclesiastical  Interests 


JOHN  Hill  Burton  once  observed  that  great  historians 
had  usually  been  men  who  were  full  of  dealings  with 
the  world.  It  would  be  more  than  a  paradox  to  apply 
this  remark  to  some  great  theologians,  and  Owen 
would  form  a  case  iu  point.  Though  immersed  in  academic 
duties  and  in  literary  pursuits,  "  perspiring  ink  at  every 
"  pore,"  as  people  said  of  his  fashionable  and  copious  contem- 
porary, Mile,  de  Scudery,  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
councils  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1652  he  was  elected  a 
commissioner  for  licensing  translations  of  the  Bible,  besides 
being  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  confer  upon  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  as,  well  as  on  the 
advisabiUty  of  despatching  "able  and  godly  persons"  to  that 
uneasy  island.  In  1654  he  was  chairman  of  a  Committee 
upon  Scottish  Church  Affairs,  while  in  the  autumn  of  1652  he 
had  already  preached  a  very  straight  sermon  to  the  Parlia- 
ment on  a  day  of  humiliation  during  the  hazardous  naval  war 
with  Holland.  "  You  take  counsel,"  he  told  the  members, 
"with  your  own  hearts.  You  advise  with  one  another, 
hearken  unto  men  under  a  repute  of  wisdom,  and  all  this 
doth  but  increase  your  trouble.  You  do  but  more  and  more 
entangle  and  disquiet  your  own  spirits.  God  stands  by  and 
says  :  *  I  am  wise  also,'  and  little  notice  is  taken  of  Him.  We 
think  we  are  grown  wise  ourselves,  and  do  not  remember  we 
never  prospered  but  only  when  we  went  to  God,  and  told 
Him  plainly  we  knew  not  what  to  do."  One  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  Commonwealth  was 
drifting  at  this  period  was  the  religious  unsettlement  of  the 
country,  and  Owen  had  to  put  his  hand  to  a  movement  for 
consolidation.  The  original  scheme  laid  before  Parliament, 
a  scheme  for  which  the  vice-chancellor  was  in  all  probability 
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responsible,  provided  for  a  natiunal  Church  surrounded  by 
bodies  of  tolerated  dissent,  the  latter,  of  course,  excluding 
the  papal  reUgion.  The  question  inevitably  rose  :  What 
are  those  essential  principles  of  Christianity  outside  of  which 
dissent  cannot  be  tolerated  ?  How  were  the  Government 
to  define  "those  who  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"?  This 
was  the  rock  on  which  the  project  was  ultimately  wrecked. 
Owen  and  his  supporters  did  indeed  draw  up  a  list  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  fundamentals,  which  were  probably  impracticable 
rather  than  unfair.  Reviewing  this  "foundation  of  the 
Established  Church  conceived  in  the  mind  of  John  Owen, 
and  reduced  to  practical  shape  "  in  1654,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner 
is  able  to  sum  up  his  estimate  with  the  remark  that,  "  with 
the  exception  of  the  condemnation  of  the  use  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  scheme  was  in  the  highest  degree  broad  and 
generous,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  who  strove 
to  revive  the  use  of  the  common  prayer  were  a  political  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  party."  Nevertheless  these  defini- 
tions, practical  and  theoretical,  failed  to  win  universal  assent. 
They  seemed  too  stiff  and  too  dogmatic.  Many  Puritans  like 
Milton  dreaded  the  "secular  chains"  threatened  by  such 
framers  of  a  religious  constitution,  whilst  others  like  Baxter 
demurred  to  the  whole  business.  It  is  a  ticklish  business, 
said  the  good  Richard,  to  draw  up  fundamentals.  Cromwell, 
no  doubt,  held  more  liberal  views,  and  his  "adhesion  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience"  is  properly  pro- 
nounced by  Lord  Morley  "perhaps  the  noblest  element  in 
his  whole  mental  equipment."  But  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  might  have  transpired  if  the  Protector,  or  even  the 
vice-chancellor,  had  carried  the  day.  As  it  was,  more 
pressing  questions  swept  Parliament  aside  from  the  religious 
settlement.  No  steps  were  taken  in  the  meantime  along  the 
path  of  comprehension  or  reform,  although  in  1654  Cromwell 
set  to  work  a  commission  of  Triers,  "the  acknowledged 
flower  of  spiritual  England  at  that  time,"  whose  business  it 
was  to  inquire,  as  the  Protector  put  it,  for  "  the  grace  of  God 
in  a  minister,  as  not  foolishly  nor  senselessly,"  but  charitably  ; 
i.e.  to  ensure  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  moral  and 
religious  men.  Episcopalians  were  excluded  from  holding 
office,  they  still  hankered  after  Charles  II.  ;  but  no  theological 
test  was  applied.  Owen  had  a  seat  upon  this  board  of 
thirty-eight,  and  in  the  same  year  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
elected  M.P.  for  Oxford.  On  the  score  of  his  clerical  orders, 
however,  the  election  was  declared  void. 
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Sermons  before  Parliament  and  long  consultations  with 
Cromwell  upon  affairs  of  the  State  tilled  up  the  public  side 
of  Owen's  life  during  these  years.  Once  he  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  a  university  troop,  to  quell  some  royalist  insur- 
rection in  Wiltshire,  riding,  as  his  detractors  afterwards  put 
it,  '*  with  white  powder  in  his  hair  and  black  powder  in  his 
pocket."  Later  on  he  had  indignantly  to  deny  that  he  had 
received  a  commission  from  Oliver  to  wear  a  sword.  But 
certainly,  to  the  scandalising  of  some  pious  folk,  he  wove 
pistols,  W'hich  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  use  if  need  be. 
Otherwise  his  services  to  the  State  were  quite  pacific.  His 
advice  is  sought  on  the  treatment  of  Quakers  and  the 
admission  of  Jews.  He  is  found  at  Cromwell's  side  by  Fox, 
though  not  to  the  hitter's  satisfaction.  He  is  deep  in  the 
general's  confidence  on  questions  of  policy  and  politics,  like 
"  Cromwell's  Ahitophel,"  as  the  Royalists  pleasantly  muttered, 
and  in  an  Act  passed  for  the  settlement  of  lands  in  Ireland 
upon  statesmen  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  country, 
Owen's  name  is  included  among  the  recipients. 

A  change  came  about  1657.  By  joining  Desborough  and 
Fleetwood  in  the  doctrinaire  republican  movement  w'hich 
bravely,  if  not  wisely,  checked  the  offer  of  the  crown  to 
Cromwell,  Owen  forfeited  much  of  his  favour  at  court,  and 
when  Richard  succeeded  his  father  in  the  chancellorship  of 
Oxford  University,  the  vice-chancellor  lost  his  position  alter 
six  years'  service.  Conant,  the  Presbyterian  rector  of  Exeter 
Cohege,  reigned  in  Owen's  stead.  But  the  final  tie  that 
bound  him  to  his  university  was  not  snapped  till  1659,  W'hen 
the  Parliament,  under  the  influence  of  the  brief  Presbyterian 
reaction  in  1659-1660,  reinstated  Dr.  Reynolds  in  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church.  Meantime  Owen  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1658,  at  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  formulate  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Independents 
or  Congregationahsts.  He  was  far  less  happily  and  honour- 
ably employed  in  attacking  Walton's  splendid  edition  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible.  Owen's  dogmatic  idea  of  the  Bible  could 
not  tolerate  the  suggestion  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  he 
before  the  English  reader  absolutely  pure  and  entire,  as  in 
their  original  languages,  and  he  actually  took  Matt.  v.  18  to 
mean  that  the  modern  Bible  had  been  preserved  externally 
intact  throughout  the  ages.  Walton's  collection  of  various 
readings  gave  the  deathblow  to  this  delusion,  but  the  Puritan 
theologian  could  not  or  would  not  recognise  the  untenable 
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character  of  his  position,  and  the  contioveisy  ended  with  all 
the  honours  of  argument  on  Walton's  side.  It  is  an  incident 
on  whicli  admirers  of  Puritan  religion  do  not  care  to  linger. 
Owen  in  the  role  of  Uzzah  is  a  rare  and  painful  spectacle. 
Luckily  he  had  not  the  Episcopal  power  so  unliappily 
wielded  by  Bossuet  against  Simon's ///s/o/rd  Critique  dn  Vieux 
Testament,  a  translation  of  which  Dryden  welcomed  in  1682. 

More  damage  to  his  reputation  was  done,  however,  by 
another  course  of  action  at  this  period.  He  slipped  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  scholarship.  Cromwell's  death  had 
once  more  thrown  the  State  into  a  whirlpool  of  confused 
passions  and  eddying  counterplots,  and  Owen,  who  had 
come  to  distrust  Ohver's  strength,  now  distrusted  Richard's 
weakness.  Ultimately  he  threw  himself  into  what  is  knowai 
as  the  Wallingford  House  conspiracy,  which  was  organised 
by  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  others,  to  depose  Richard  in 
favour  of  "the  good  old  cause,"  i.e.  a  republic.  Owen  did 
not  spare  himself  at  this  crisis.  He  opened  the  meeting  at 
Wallingford  House  on  April  5th  with  prayer,  and  preached 
at  the  subsequent  resuscitation  of  Oliver's  Long  Parliament. 
Like  Milton  with  his  pen,  Owen  with  his  tongue  advocated 
this  measure  as  the  sole  available  safeguard  of  the  State 
against  the  Presbyterians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Royalist 
Episcopalians  on  the  other.  It  was  a  short  sighted  policy. 
The  rump  w^as  soon  roasted,  and  it  is  matter  of  history  how 
the  adroit,  inpenetrable  intrigues  of  Monk  were  able,  thanks 
to  the  weary  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,  to  draw  Charles 
back  from  Breda  to  his  father's  throne. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  justly  but  too  severely 
censured  for  his  conduct  at  this  period,  Owen  denied  that  he 
had  had  any  hand  in  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  was  true,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine 
exactly  how  far  he  was  implicated  in  the  business.  But  his 
whole  indirect  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  continuation  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  general  public 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  aims  and  opinions  in  the  crisis. 
The  Wallingford  House  plot  remains,  in  fact,  a  stain  on 
Owen's  judgement,  if  not  upon  his  character,  like  the 
youthful  one  of  Laud  in  condoning  the  marriage  of  his 
patron,  Lord  Devon,  with  the  divorcee,  Penelope  Devereux, 
Sidney's  Stella.  Laud  repented  of  his  fault.  Whether 
Owen  did  of  his,  we  are  not  aw^are.  As  Baxter  keenly 
protests,   some    time    later,   the    Independents    who    were 
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responsible  for  the  crisis  were  not  always  repentant.  ''  The 
poor  Church  of  Christ,  the  sober,  sound,  religious  Part,  are 
like  Christ  that  was  crucified  between  two  Malefactors  ;  the 
prophane  and  formal  Persecutors  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Fanatick  dividing  Sectary  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  all  Ages 
been  grinding  the  spiritual  Seed,  as  the  Corn  is  ground 
between  the  Millstones  :  And  though  their  Sins  have  ruined 
themselves  and  us,  and  silenced  so  many  hundred  Ministers, 
and  scattered  the  Flocks  and  made  us  the  Hatred  and  Scorn  of 
the  ungodly  World,  and  a  by  Word  and  Desolation  in  the 
Earth  ;  yet  there  are  few  of  them  that  lament  their  Sin,  but 
justify  themselves  and  their  Misdoings,  and  the  penilent 
Malefactor  is  yet  unknown  to  us."  In  part  this  censure  is  only 
too  well  deserved.  What  the  republicans  and  the  sectaries 
expected  to  gain  by  re-establishing  the  Rump,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  Their  policy  divided  Puritan  England  against  itself. 
A  monarchical  reaction  set  in,  and  finally  the  Presbyterians 
sided  with  the  Royalists.  When  the  choice  lay  betv^een  the 
Stuarts  and  the  army,  many  people  not  unnaturally  preferred 
the  former  expedient  to  a  succession  of  military  despots 
elected  by  a  body  resembling  the  praetorian  guards  in  the 
later  Roman  empire.  Charles,  too,  was  full  of  facile  promises 
at  Breda.  He  played  the  farce  of  godliness  and  sanctity 
with  consummate  address,  until  it  seemed,  even  to  shrewd 
men  like  Philip  Henry,  Fox,  and  Baxter,  quite  a  reasonable 
hope  that  on  his  return  he  would  emulate  his  father's  personal 
virtues,  see  fairplay  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians in  England,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  general  religious 
comprehension,  with  bulwarks  against  the  Papacy.  As  for 
the  Independents,  they  sided  as  a  party  either  with  the  Rump 
or  with  the  doctrinaire  repubhcans.  The  initiative  had 
passed  out  of  their  hands  with  the  practical  supersession  of 
the  Cromwellian  cohorts. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Sufferings  after  the  Restoration 


IF  Owen  and  bis  party  had  altogether  failed  to  gauge  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  the  Puritans  who  had 
promoted  or  welcomed  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
were  made  ere  long  to  feel  how  tragically  they  had 
misconstrued  that  monarch's  character  as  well  as  the  new 
temper  of  the  Cavahers  and  Anglicans.  Any  presentiments 
which  were  at  first  stiHed  were  soon  justified  up  to  the  hilt. 
"  Impatient  of  the  protestant  heresy  in  all  its  forms,"  to  quote 
Sir  James  Stephen's  pleasant  phrase,  "and  of  Christianity 
itself  in  all  its  precepts,"  Ciiarles  took  a  line  of  domestic 
policy  which  makes  his  reign  as  deplorable  reading  for  a 
Christian  conscience  as,  in  foreign  politics,  it  appears  to 
modern  patriotism.  He  needed  the  support  of  the  English 
Church,  and  he  was  clever  enough  to  out-general  the  clergy 
to  suit  his  royal  manoeuvres.  The  Puritan,  however,  lay  at 
his  mercy.  He  was  seldom  of  any  use  to  Charles,  and 
therefore  had  no  standing  rights  in  the  merry  monarch's 
eyes.  The  brief  glimpses  of  toleration  enjoyed  by  Noncon- 
formists during  his  reign  were  usually  due  either  to  the 
politic  feeling  which  made  even  Charles  see  that  the  Cavaliers' 
animosity  was  a  political  menace,  or  to  the  really  genuine 
aversion  to  bloodshed  and  violence  which  actuated  his  lazy 
conscience,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  extend 
toleration  to  the  Papists  without  unintentionally  benefiting 
Protestant  dissenters  at  the  same  time.  But  if  Charles 
personally  was  too  indolent  and  good  natured  to  be  a  bitter 
persecutor,  it  was  otherwise  with  his  clergy.  That  sectarian 
dignitary,  Sheldon,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  man  whose 
moral  courage  and  financial  liberality  only  throw^  into  relief 
the  rancorous  spirit  which  dominated  his  conduct  towards 
the  Papists  and  Nonconformists.     Coleridge's  cutting  verdict 
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upon  him  is  really  less  severe  than  the  remark  of  Burnet,  that 
"his  sense  of  religion  was  not  much,  if  any  at  all ;  for  he 
used  to  speak  of  it  [i.e.  religion]  as  the  Engine  of  State, 
which  gained  him  credit  with  the  king  as  a  wise  and  honest 
clergyman."  The  worst  that  need  be  said  of  him  probably  is 
that  he  was  a  churchman  first  and  a  Christian  afterwards, 
and  that  the  ''afterwards"  meant  sometimes  a  woful  interval. 
This  was  the  creature  who  now  governed  the  English  Church, 
and  who  rebuked  the  king  for  venturing  to  propose  fair 
treatment  for  the  Nonconformists.  There  were  noble  and 
generous  spirits,  no  doubt,  among  the  clergy,  but  a  Pearson 
was  less  common  than  a  Ward  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
Men  of  Earle's  stamp  were  more  rare  than  those  of  Cosin's. 
Officially  the  Church  either  drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular 
exasperation  against  the  Nonconformists,  or  initiated  vindic- 
tive measures  on  her  own  account.  No  doubt,  the  rise  of 
Sancroft  undoubtedly  relaxed  to  some  degree  the  drastic 
policy  of  Sheldon,  but  by  that  time  the  mischief  was  done. 
The  Anglicans,  forgetting  that  to  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king  are  apostolic  precepts,  only  when  preceded  by  honour 
all  men,  love  the  brotherhood,  had  the  iniquitous  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed  in  1662,  the  Conventicle  Act  in  1664,  and 
the  Five  Mile  Act  in  1665.  Any  protest  against  these  came 
not  from  the  clergy,  but  from  the  better  laity.  The  first  was 
an  Act  of  schism,  driving  an  irrevocable  wedge  into  English 
Christianity.  Inspired  by  a  departmental  view  of  English 
Christianity,  it  compelled  all  clergymen,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, to  declare  their  "unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  "  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  !  This  had  the  effect  it  was  perhaps 
intended  to  produce.  As  a  result  of  the  infringement  of 
conscience  which  it  threatened,  nearly  two  thousand  Puritans 
bravely  went  into  the  wilderness  on  August  24,  1662,  which 
by  chance  or  by  the  irony  of  history  was  the  anniversary  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  In  one  sense  the  persecution  was 
part  of  the  retribution  which  fell  upon  the  Puritans  for  their 
extrusion  of  the  Anglican  clergy  fifteen  years  before.  They 
reaped  as  they  had  sowed.  But  in  another  sense  it  repre- 
sented a  voluntary  choice  ;  as  we  now  see,  it  witnessed  to 
their  wisdom  as  well  as  to  their  integrity.  With  that  spiritual 
instinct  which  is  often  a  surer  guide  of  conduct  at  a  crisis 
than  any  elaborate  or  reasoned  set  of  motives,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Puritans  declined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
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the  triumphant  Episcopah'ans  in  order  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive Church  in  which  they  saw  no  guarantee  that  the 
chosen,  chainless  principles  of  their  faith  and  liberty  would 
be  respected.  The  Anglican  dementia  was  powerful.  But, 
fortunately  for  England,  the  Puritans  kept  their  heads. 

Nor  were  the  deposed  ministers  permitted  even  to  worship 
in  their  own  way.  The  Corporation  Act  had  cut  the  roots  of 
Presbyterian  influence  municipally,  but  the  Conventicle  Act, 
based  on  a  dread  of  seditious  gatherings,  prohibited  all 
religious  meetings  outside  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
on  pain  of  line,  imprisonment,  and  transportation.  This  left 
scope  for  all  manner  of  local  injustice.  When  adult  Quakers 
were  put  in  prison  their  children  kept  up  the  meeting, 
despite  insults  and  whippings  from  the  police.  George 
Whitehead,  with  humorous  prudence,  always  put  his  nightcap 
in  his  pocket  when  he  attended  a  service,  the  probability 
being  that  he  might  have  to  spend  the  night  in  gaol.  Bunyan, 
Fox,  and  Baxter  have  made  the  pitiful  sufferings  of  the  other 
dissenters  a  classic  page  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty. 
The  Act  encouraged  informers,  and  by  its  practical  working 
seemed  a  contrivance  for  actually  goading  people  into 
disobedience  or  disloyalty.  Finally,  by  what  has  been  termed 
'*  perhaps  the  meanest  and  most  spiteful  of  all  the  persecuting 
edicts  that  ever  received  the  sanction  of  an  English  sovereign  " 
(Dr.  Hodgkin) — although  the  blame  and  shame  of  it  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  Church  and  Parliament — no  Nonconformist 
minister  or  teacher  was  permitted  to  come  within  five  miles 
of  any  town  or  borough,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had 
formerly  officiated.  "No  honest  man  would  take  that  oath," 
said  Lord  Southampton  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  not 
add,  as  posterity  has  added,  the  corollary  that  no  honest  man 
would  have  suggested  or  enforced  it.  Sheldon  and  the 
Church  party,  however,  were  determined  to  mow  down  all 
Protestant  dissent.  Opposition  and  protest  were  overborne, 
and  the  measure  passed  into  law. 

Such  was  the  England  in  which  Owen  spent  the  third  and 
last  period  of  his  life,  nine  years  in  Essex  and  nearly  nine  in 
Oxford  being  followed  by  twenty-three  in  domestic  semi- 
exile.  James  VL  once  spoke  of  "  this  salmond-like  instinct  of 
ours"  which  prompts  a  man  to  revisit  his  early  haunts. 
Owen  had  followed  such  an  instinct  on  his  retirement  from 
the  university,  He  settled  down  at  Stadham,  where  he  had 
purchased   a   small  estate,  and  where,  in  his  seclusion,  he 
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preached  still  to  a  few  people  as  occasion  offered,  and 
pursued  his  studies.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
mental  faculties  were  at  their  zenith.  Yet  no  occupation 
offered.  The  Oath  of  Uniformity,  of  course,  he  would  not 
take,  but  as  the  various  persecuting  Acts  were  occasionally 
relaxed,  he  seized  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  engage 
in  preaching  to  the  common  people.  Unlike  Bunyan  and 
Fox,  he  escaped  arrest  and  imprisonment,  although  his 
escapes  were  often  narrow.  The  fact  was,  Owen's  intellectual 
eminence  had  won  him  high  respect  among  the  upper 
classes,  while  he  numbered  among  his  personal  friends 
several  membersof  the  aristocracy,  including  Sir  John  Treves, 
secretary  of  State  to  the  Cabal,  Earl  Berkeley,  and  Lord 
Wharton.  The  informers  found  it  safer  and  more  profitable 
to  swoop  at  lower  game. 

His  preaching  during  these  years  was  naturally  tinged 
with  an  indignant  melancholy.  Puritanism  was  riding  out 
the  storm,  and  to  Owen's  eye  it  looked  as  if  the  secular 
reaction  was  sweeping  away  before  it  every  anchorage  of 
morals  and  religion  which  the  Puritans  held  dear.  The 
estimate,  as  we  now  see,  was  exaggerated.  Though  the 
official  air  of  the  Court  was  what  Keats  once  called  ''  an 
officinal  atmosphere,"  outside  London  a  real  religious  life 
was  thriving,  and  morals  were  not  yet  at  a  discount  either  in 
the  provinces  or  even  far  outside  Whitehall.  Superficially 
it  might  seem  as  if  much  of  the  religion  of  the  land  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  visionaries,  theological  disputants,  and  apostates 
from  morals  or  Protestantism. 

One  looks  on  God,  and  then  with  eyes  struck  blind 
Brings  a  confusing  rumour  to  mankind  ; 
And  others  listen,  and  no  work  can  do 
Till  they  have  got  that  God  defined  anew ; 
And  in  the  darkness  some  have  fallen,  as  fell 
To  baser  gods  the  folk  of  Israel, 

But  there  were  still  families  like  the  Verneys,  the  Evelyns, 
and  the  Harleys,  while,  beyond  question,  a  great  body  of 
devout  Christian  people  in  all  the  churches  and  in  all  classes 
stood  aloof  from  extravagances  of  conduct  and  opinion, 
although  as  usual  these  normal  folk  do  not  emerge  above  the 
surface  of  history.  Even  the  rising  group  of  the  Quakers 
had  a  part  to  play  in  the  religious  evolution  of  the  age. 
Their  protest,   couched  frequently   in   censorious  language, 
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now  as  ever  told  against  the  intellectual  rigidity  of  Calvinism 
and  the  ceremonial  externalism  which  marked  Episcopal  as 
it  had  marked  Presbyterian  worship.  But  the  ferment  of 
this  protest  was  not  popular,  and  to  Owen's  mind  it  seemed 
*'a  confusing  rumour"  of  divine  things,  threatening  to 
evaporate  the  organisation  of  Christianity  and  to  compromise 
the  value  of  the  Bible.  Hence  on  all  sides  the  Independent 
theologian  was  harassed.  Towards  the  Anglican  he  had  to 
keep  on  the  defensive,  when  his  principles  of  Church  govern- 
ment or  of  Calvinism  were  attacked.  Towards  the  Quaker, 
who  deemed  him  an  over-exact  definer  of  religion,  he  turned 
a  face  of  vigilant  suspicion.  Towards  the  Romanist  his 
attitude  was  that  of  acrid  antagonism,  an  attitude  shared  for 
the  nonce  by  all  the  Anglicans. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Fresh  Literary  Aciiviiies 


IF  divinity  be,  as  Bacon  judged,  "the  haven  and  Sabbath 
of  man's  contemplation,"  it  was  generally  far  from  being 
a  waveless  haven  or  a  calm  Sabbath  for  the  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1662  Owen  had  put 
into  his  hands  for  a  few  days,  "  by  an  honourable  person," 
the  Roman  Catholic  work  entitled  Fiat  Lil\\  a  subtle  and 
ingenious  book  which  had  been  published  in  the  previous 
year  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  John  Vincent  Cane.  Since  fear 
and  hate  of  Popery  were  the  sole  unifying  principle  in  the 
religious  politics  of  that  day,  Owen,  as  a  well-known  pro- 
tagonist in  theology,  was  requested  to  answer  Cane,  and  if 
the  ''person  of  honour"  was  (as  most  suppose)  Lord 
Clarendon,  it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  wide  and  sincere 
esteem  in  which  Owen,  for  all  his  Nonconformity,  was  held. 
Nothing  loth  to  engage  in  the  fray,  he  struck  in  with  a  true- 
blue  Protestant  reply,  followed  later  by  a  vindication  of  his 
arguments  or  animadversions,  which  makes  one  or  two  good 
points,  in  a  curiously  modern  vein  of  thought.  Thus,  in 
answer  to  the  plea  that  outside  Rome  all  is  confusion,  he 
retorts  that  the  differences  among  Protestants  are  not  greater 
than  those  among  Romanists.  "  The  imputation  of  the 
errors  and  miscarriages  of  the  Socinians  and  Quakers  unto 
Protestancy  is  of  no  other  nature  than  that  of  Pagans  of  old 
charging  the  follies  and  abominations  of  the  Gnostics  and 
Valentinians  on  Christians."  And  as  for  Protestants,  "  what 
evils,  I  wonder,  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  as  to  divisions, 
that  are  not  conspicuous  to  all  in  the  Papacy  ?  The  princes 
and  nations  of  their  profession  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in 
mortal  feuds  and  wars  one  against  another,  all  the  world 
over.  Their  divines  write  as  stiffly  against  one  another  as 
men  can  do.  .  .  .  All  public  libraries  and  private  studies  of 
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learned  men  abound  with  them  :  their  invectives,  apologies, 
accusations,  charges,  underminings  of  one  another,  are  part 
of  the  weekly  news  of  these  days.  ...  I  profess  I  wonder, 
whilst  their  own  house  is  so  visibly  on  lire,  that  they  can  find 
leisure  to  scold  at  others  for  not  quenching  theirs."  This 
was,  no  doubt,  an  effective  ///  quoque  in  the  days  when  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists  were  biting  each  other  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  But  Owen  goes  deeper  still.  "Nor," 
he  adds,  *'  is  the  remaining  agreement  that  they  boast  of  one 
jot  better  than  eitlier  their  own  dissensions  or  ours.  It  is  not 
union  or  agreement  amongst  men  absolutely  that  is  to  be 
valued.  Simeon  and  Levi  never  did  worse  than  when  they 
agreed  best."  As  for  the  time-honoured  plea  that  all 
differences  would  be  remedied  by  submission  to  the  Roman 
discipline,  Owen  here  makes  grim,  short  work  of  Father 
Cane.  "This  I  know,  that  a  return  to  Rome  will  not  do  it, 
unless,  when  we  come  thither,  we  can  learn  to  behave 
ourselves  better  than  those  who  are  there  already.  And 
there  is  indeed  no  party  of  men  in  the  world  but  can  give  as 
good  security  of  ending  our  differences  as  the  Romanists. 
If  we  would  all  turn  Quakers  it  would  end  our  disputes  ;  and 
that  is  all  that  is  provided  for  us  if  we  will  turn  Papists. 
This  is  the  language  of  every  party  (and,  for  my  part,  I  think 
they  believe  what  they  say) — '  Come  over  to  us,  and  we 
shall  all  agree.'  Only  the  Romanists  are  likely  to  obtain 
least  credit  as  to  this  matter  among  most  men,  because  they 
cannot  agree  among  themselves,  and  are  as  unfit  to  umpire 
the  differences  of  other  men  as  Philip  of  Macedon  was  to 
quiet  Greece,  whilst  he,  his  wife  and  children,  were  together 
by  the  ears  at  home." 

The  excellence  and  popularity  of  this  polemic  won  Owen 
the  warm  praise  of  Clarendon,  who  assured  him  that  he 
"  deserved  the  best  of  any  English  Protestant  of  late  years," 
and  offered  him  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England,  if  he 
would  conform.  He  little  knew  his  man.  Neither  the 
sunshine  of  favour  nor  the  storm  of  persecution  could  divert 
the  Puritan  from  his  chosen  path  of  religious  liberty  or  woo 
him  from  the  guidance  of  conscience,  as  he  conceived  it. 
Like  Baxter,  who  refused  an  offer  from  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
of  any  academic  or  ecclesiastical  position  he  chose  in 
Scotland,  Owen  put  aside  Clarendon's  bait,  and  also  a 
tempting  invitation  from  the  freer  country  of  America  to  be 
minister  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston.     For  reasons 
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which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  fathom,  he  remained  at 
home,  after  some  hesitation.  He  had  subsequently  to 
decline  similar  overtures  from  academic  bodies  in  Holland, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  from  the  American  Harvard. 

Meantime  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fire,  vi^hich 
devastated  London,  gave  a  breathing-space  to  the  Noncon- 
formists. To  the  credit  of  Sheldon  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  stood  staunchly  at 
their  posts  during  the  pestilence.  They  were  not  unsup- 
ported by  their  clergy,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  latter 
were  by  no  means  so  heroic,  and  it  was  the  proscribed 
Puritans  who  came  to  the  front  with  spiritual  and  temporal 
offices,  until  the  plague  was  stayed.  Since  the  fire  threw 
everything  afresh  into  confusion,  the  dissenters  now  ventured 
to  hold  their  meetings  more  openly  in  the  metropolis,  and  of 
the  Independents,  Owen  (''who  had  before  kept  far  off," 
says  his  opponent,  Baxter),  Nye,  and  Goodwin  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  respite.  Their  audiences  were  considerable. 
For  reasons  of  shame  or  policy,  the  authorities  forbore  mean- 
time to  prohibit  the  citizens  from  attending  worship  in  these 
meetings,  when  most  of  the  churches  were  burned  down  or 
deserted. ,  Hence  Owen  and  his  friends  "were  by  the  King's 
favour  connived  at,  so  that  people  went  openly  to  hear  them 
without  fear."  ''  Some,"  adds  Baxter  (Reliquiae  Baxterianac, 
part  iii.  sect.  57),  with  his  wonted  shrewdness  of  insight, 
"  some  imputed  this  to  the  King's  own  inclination  to  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  some  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  pre- 
valency  ;  some  to  the  Papists'  interest,  who  were  for  liberty 
of  conscience  for  their  own  interest.  .  .  .  But  whatever  else 
was  the  secret  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  visible  cause 
was  the  burning  of  London,  and  the  want  of  churches  for  the 
people  to  meet  in  ;  it  being  at  the  first  a  thing  too  gross  to 
forbid  an  undone  people  all  publick  worshipping  of  God 
with  too  great  rigour.  And  if  they  had  been  so  forbidden, 
poverty  had  left  them  so  little  to  lose  as  would  have  made 
them  desperately  go  on.  Therefore  some  thought  all  this 
was,  to  make  necessity  seem  a  favour." 

Owen's  pen  had  not  lain  idle  during  these  days  of  change. 
In  a  series  of  tracts  or  brief  anonymous  manifestoes  he  had 
been  copiously  and  forcibly  pleading  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  due  of  toleration  on  behalf  of  the  dissenters.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  a  "  Discourse  concerning  Liturgies 
and  their  Imposition,"  which  is  not  particularly  convincing. 
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and  for  a  catechism  which  led  to  some  abortive  attempts,  on 
the  part  of  Baxter  and  himself,  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
Independents  and  the  Presbyterians.  The  worthy  Baxter 
was,  perhaps,  more  frank  than  wise  in  his  approaches  to 
John  Owen.  He  was  acute  rather  than  diplomatic.  '*  1 
resolved,"  he  writes,  **  to  try  once  more  with  Dr.  Owen. 
And  though  all  our  business  with  each  other  had  been  con- 
tradiction, I  thought  it  my  duty  w^ithout  any  thoughts  of 
former  things  to  go  to  him  and  be  a  seeker  of  peace  :  which 
he  seemed  to  take  well.  ...  I  told  him  that  I  must  deal 
freely  with  him  ;  that  when  I  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
formerly  [what  of  Baxter's  resolve  to  forget  "former 
things"  ?],  I  was  much  afraid  lest  one  that  had  been  so  great 
a  breaker,  would  not  be  made  an  instrument  in  healing  ;  but 
in  other  respects  I  thought  him  the  fittest  man  in  England 
for  this  work  .  .  .  and  that  a  book  which  he  had  lately 
written  (a  catechism  for  Independency)  offensive  to  others, 
was  my  chief  motive  to  make  this  motion  to  him.  Owen, 
however,  seems  to  have  resented  Baxter's  suspicion  of  his 
good  faith  in  the  matter  of  Christian  unity,  while  Baxter,  for 
his  part,  could  not  see  his  way  to  go  beyond  the  Bible  and 
the  Creed  as  standards  of  the  faith.  It  was  futile,  he  argued, 
to  stop  at  any  one  council  as  the  final  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
And  thus,  in  spite  of  interviews  and  correspondence,  the 
project  slowly  faded. 

The  5'ear  1668  saw  a  rich  harvest  from  John  Owen's  pen, 
in  his  searching,  introspective  treatise  on  Indwelling  Sin,  his 
exposition  of  the  130th  Psalm,  and  the  first  volume  of  his 
elaborate  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.^  The  ex- 
position of  the  psalm  is  a  long,  fertile  series  of  discourses  on 
the  fourth  verse,  which  had  once  proved  a  spring  of  light  and 
consolation  to  Owen  himself  when  under  deep  depression. 
The  massive  and  scholarly  commentary  on  Hebrews  occupied 
four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  posthumously 
in  1684,  while  other  two  volumes  appeared  at  regular  intervals 
of  six  years  after  the  issue  of  the  first,  a  witness  not  merely 
to  Owen's  capacity  as  a  textualist,  but  to  his  unremitting 
powers  of  work  amid  the  distractions  and  discouragements 


2  Hebrews  wa3  a  favourite  book  for  prelections  in  that  age.  Oweu's  v;ork  was 
only  the  climax  of  an  English  series  which  had  included  expositions  by  David 
Dickson  (1685),  Dr.  William  Jones  (1636),  Dr.  Lnshington  (1640).  Bishop  Downhame 
(1640),  Dr,  Gonge  (1G55),  and  George  Lawsou  (1662).  It  had  the  honour  of  being 
rendered  into  Dn.tch  in  1773. 
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of  an  age,  when,  as  he   remarks,  the   blustering   wind  and 
clouds  might  have  deterred  a  theologian  from  attempting  to 
sow  or  even  reap.     But  Owen's  edition  of  Hebrews,  which 
was  in  the  front  rank  of  scholarship  in  its  own  day,  is  much 
more  than  a  series  of  learned  tomes.     The  temper  of  reaction 
combated  in  the  epistle  was  singularly  akin  to  the  temper  of 
the  Restoration  as  viewed  from  a  Puritan  study.     A  fear  and 
awe  ever  lay  for  Owen  in  the  question  :  How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?     Many  pages  of  his  work  on 
Hebrews  are  still  unsnperseded  for  their  sense  of  the  gravity 
which  attends  a  profession  of  Christianity  by  the  individual 
or  by  the  Church,  and  this  vitalises  passage  after  passage  in 
the  exposition.     Otherwise,  it  shares  with  several  other  of 
the  author's  treatises  the  condemnation  of  Robert  Hall,  who 
acutely  remarked   that   Owen   as  a  reasoner  was  illogical. 
'*  He  almost  always  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  to  prove, 
while  he  is  always  proving  what  he  ought  to  take  for  granted." 
.^    The  red  god  of  debate  was  still  abroad,  however,  and  next 
year  Owen  stepped  from   these  calm,   cool   fields  into   the 
inflammable  tract  of  controversy,  with  a  reply,  entitled  Truth 
and  Innocence  Vindicated,  to   Samuel    Parker's   virulent   and 
telling  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  practically  banned 
toleration  in  any  shape.     Parker  had  been  a   Puritan.     He 
was  now  household  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and  lost 
no  chance  of   blackguarding   his  former   associates   with  a 
cleverness  of   the    Hurrell    Froude    order — the    cleverness 
which,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  observes,  ''  maketh  bitterness  to 
abound."     "He  writeth  the  most  scornfully  and  rashly  and 
profanely  and  cruelly  against  the  Nonconformists  of  any  man 
that  ever  yet  assaulted  them  (that  I  have  heard  of).     And  in 
a  fluent,  fervent,  ingenious  style  of  natural  rhetoric,  poureth 
out  floods  of  odious  reproaches."    Thus  far  Baxter,  whom 
Owen  in  vain  urged  to  reply.     In  despair  he  wrote  an  answer 
himself   which   greatly  increased  his    renown    among    the 
Nonconformists  ;  it  is  thorough,  religious,  and  informed  with 
just   enough   personal   feeling   to   give   it   swing  and  push. 
Other  anonymous  replies  appeared.     But  Parker's  answer  (in 
1670)  settled  waspishly  on  Owen's  past  record.     Unable  to 
meet  the  Puritan's  arguments  with  any  success,  the  renegade 
pounced   on   personalities.      His   methods   were   not    over- 
scrupulous,  and   his   victory   was  not  difficult.      As   Baxter 
admits,    Owen's   connection   with   the    Wallingford    House 
movement    and  his  anti- monarchical   sermons   handicapped 
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him  seriously  in  defending  Nonconformists  from  the  charge 
of  being  poHtically  suspect.  '*  And  so  I  fear,"  says  Baxter, 
"  his  unfitness  for  this  work  was  a  general  injury  to  the 
Nonconformists."  Fortunately  Andrew  Marvell,  M.P.  for 
Hull,  eventually  entered  the  lists,  and,  like  a  Puritan  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  used  banter  and  satire  to  discomfit  the  Epis- 
copalian man-at-arms,  to  the  general  amusement  of  the 
public.  For  once  the  laughers  had  a  patent  of  right.  And 
for  once  the  Puritans  had  satire  on  their  side. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


His  Later  Ministry  in  London 


OF  Owen's  other  works  at  this  busy  time,  his  popular 
essay  On  the  Trinily  (1669),  which  is  stone  rather  than 
loadstone,  was  written  in  a  few  hours,  whilst  his  book 
on  Christian  Love  and  Peace,  a  positive  justification  of 
the  Independents  and  their  religious  attitude,  appeared  in 
1672,  when  Nonconformists  were  allowed,  in  the  teeth  of 
bitter  opposition  from  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  to  have  their 
gatherings  licensed  for  public  worship.  This  abatement  of 
the  grinding  persecution  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was 
entirely  due  to  Charles,  who  was  politic  enough  to  see  the 
gain  of  posing,  at  no  expense,  as  the  patron  of  liberty  in 
London.  The  Nonconformists  seized  their  brief,  golden 
chance.  Their  popularity  in  the  capital  increased,  and 
before  long  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  especially 
had  established  a  weekly  lectureship  at  Princes'  Hall  in 
Broad  Street,  where  Owen  and  Baxter  were  among  the 
distinguished  preachers  for  some  years.  Owen  further 
officiated  to  a  small  congregation  in  Leadenhall  Street,  with 
which  that  of  Caryll  was  soon  amalgamated  after  the  latter's 
demise,  and  the  standing  of  the  preacher  drew  round  him 
many  distinguished  people  not  merely  from  the  Puritans,  but 
also  from  the  Episcopal  nobility.  To  the  notes  taken  by  one 
of  these,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  we  owe  several  of  Owen's 
posthumous  discourses.  It  was  about  this  time  (1669)  also 
that  Owen  had  drawn  up  a  strong  remonstrance  which  was 
forwarded  by  the  English  Independents  to  their  American 
brethren,  protesting  against  the  persecuting  spirit  shewn  by 
the  latter.  Little  or  no  immediate  effect  was  produced, 
however.  The  lesson  of  Cowper's  Nightingale  and  Glow-worm 
has  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  learned,  and  even  the  better 
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spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century   had  but  commenced   to 
spell  it  out. 

The  bulk  of  the  dissenters   in   Owen's  congregation   and 
elsewhere,  however,  were  tradesmen  or  merchants.     As  he 
said,  they  are  mostly  of  that  sort  and  condition  of  men  in  the 
commonwealth  on  whose  industry  and  endeavours,  in  their 
several  ways  and  callings,  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
do  much  depend."     The  charge  of  sedition  brought  against 
their  meetings  was  generally  little  more  than  frivolous,  but  it 
was  often  made  a  pretext  for  wanton  interference  with  the 
liberty   of   the  subject,  and  thus,  by  a  process  of  reaction, 
political   motives  co-operated  in  the  Nonconformists'  resis- 
tance to  the  oaths  and  acts  of  Charles,  since  the  struggle  was 
wider  than  a  conflict  between  the  devoutness  of  Puritanism 
and  the  dignity  of  ceremonialism.     Political  liberty,  no  less 
than  a  religious  conscience,  was  imperilled  by  an  oath,  e.g., 
which  insisted  that  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever  was 
it  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
To  Puritan  Protestants  of  the  middle  classes,  who  knew  the 
Duke  of  York's  religion  and  the  thinly  disguised  intrigues  of 
Papal  priests  at  Whitehall,  it  seemed  a  plain  duty  to  reject 
at  all  hazards  any  demand  like  this,  that  opened  the  floodgates 
dangerously   wide   to    Romanism."    Affirming   their   loyalty, 
they    therefore    refused    conipliance    with    the   Church   of 
England,  which  in  their   view   had    forfeited   her   vantage- 
ground  against  the  Italian  heresy  and  seized  unfair  means  of 
securing  her  position  with  the  Court  and  against  the  Puritans. 
Politics  and   theology    were   still   inextricably   intertwined, 
although  the  issues  had  altered  since  the  Restoration  ;  but 
the  Puritan's  interest  in  politics  sprang  from  his  passion  for 
personal  liberty  in  religion  and  for  the  security  of  Protestantism 
in  England.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  alarmed 
and   resolute,    when   a   man   of   Stillingfleet's  calibre   could 
openly  avow  that  the  Church  and  the  monarch,  like  the  twins 
of  Hippocrates,  rose  and  fell  together  ?     As  Owen  and  his 
friends  felt,  such  Erastianism  was  an  outrage  alike  on  faith 
and  common  sense. 

The  breathing-space  won  for  the  dissenters  was  brief. 
The  unrelaxed  enmity  of  the  Parliament  and  the  bishops 
overbore  Charles's  indulgent  temper  towards  the  Puritans  ; 
Buckingham's  protection  of  the  Presbyterians  proved  un- 
availing ;  the  licences  were  withdrawn  ;  and  once  more  the 
storm  broke  unon  Owen  and  his  fellows.      But   while   the 
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penal  laws  were  vigorously  enforced,  and  informers  encour- 
aged to  ferret  out  the  Nonconformists,  somehow,  owing 
possibly  to  his  repute  and  worth,  Owen  still  escaped  compara- 
tively scathless  and  was  even  able  to  exert  his  good  offices 
with  some  statesmen  in  favour  of  his  brethren,  during  the 
cruelty  and  confusion  of  these  years.  One  of  these  brethren 
was  the  tinker  Bunyan  ;  it  would  appear  from  Asty  that 
Owen's  efforts  were  successful  in  procuring  his  release  from 
prison.  It  is  well  known  how  ardently  Owen  admired  John 
Bunyan's  preaching,  perhaps  with  the  noble  envy  felt  by  an 
academic  nature  in  the  ministry  for  the  power  of  an  evan- 
gelist or  a  popular  preacher  to  speak  effectively  upon  rehgion 
to  the  common  people.  Charles  II.  once  asked  him,  in 
wonder  :  "  how  a  courtly  man  such  as  he  was  could  sit  and 
listen  to  an  illiterate  tinker."  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty," 
said  Owen,  "  could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities  for 
preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning." 
To  any  one  outside  the  cool  zone  of  piety  in  which  Southey 
spent  his  blameless  days,  there  will  not  seem  anything  in 
this  reply  which  is  discreditable  to  Owen's  judgment.  The 
tale  is  obviously  authentic,  one  fresh  proof  that  a  man's 
greatness  is  visible  in  his  admirations  as  well  as  in  his 
antipathies.  Owen  standing  reverently  in  the  crowd  round 
Bunyan  "s  not  a  less  noble  figure  than  Owen  falling  with  the 
weapons  of  his  logic  upon  Goodwin,  Walton,  or  Socinus. 

He  himself  had  considerable  power  and  influence  as  a 
preacher,  although  his  sermons  had  nothing  of  the  vogue 
enjoyed  by  those  of  Travers,  Taylor,  Cartwright,  or  Tillotson. 
Persuasiveness  is  said  to  have  been  his  dominant  characteristic 
in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had  "a  very  graceful  behaviour,"  and 
he  also  possessed,  as  several  of  his  printed  sermons  help  to 
shew,  a  winning  eloquence,  with  great  command  of  language. 
These  sermons,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  preached 
exactly  as  they  now  stand.  They  were  written  out  afterwards, 
in  part  from  memory,  and  more  than  once  even  Owen's 
theological  treatises  were  actually  worked  up  thus  from 
materials  originally  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  especially  for 
St.  Mary's  at  Oxford.  His  technical  volumes  often  swarm 
with  classical  and  patristic  citations.  But  his  sermons,  prolix 
as  they  read,  are  almost  as  destitute  of  such  meretricious 
adornments  as  were  those  of  Phihp  Henry.  For  the  con- 
temporary love  of  a  display  of  learning  in  the  pulpit,  which 
marks  the  leading  preachers  of  the  age,  hke  Bossuet   and 
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Laud,  Owen  seems  to  have  had  as  much  sympathy  as 
Savonarola  had  for  the  pseudo-classical  orations  of  the 
Florentine  clergy,  while  in  one  or  two  places  he  follows 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Goodwin  in  openly  scorning  the  religious 
foppery  and  far-fetched  conceits  of  the  "  Marinism  "  which 
had  soaked  through  Italian  poetry  into  the  English  pulpit. 
The  feeling  of  contempt  for  what  was  merely  pretty  led  him 
probably  too  far  into  a  simplicity  that  is  bare  and  dull  for 
the  most  part.  He  is  sometimes  recondite  and  archaic,  if 
not  pedantic,  in  his  treatment  of  even  the  simplest  issues  in 
Christianity,  but  he  is  sincere.  If  pedantry  is  beside  the 
purpose  of  a  living  faith,  it  is  less  irrelevant  and  nauseous 
than  preciosity  ;  and  while  Owen  may  be  wooden,  he  is 
never  windy,  and  he  never  preaches  with  a  detestable  self- 
conscious  cleverness.  When  Owen  is  at  a  sermon,  he  is  bent 
on  business.  In  writing  sermons,  even  more  than  in  com- 
posing treatises  of  theology,  he  is  too  much  alive  to  great  and 
grave  issues  to  let  fancy  divert  his  mind. 

As  preacher  and  theologian,  he  still  occupied  a  prominent 
position  which  was  recognised  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own 
sect.  When  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  issued  in 
1672,  he  was  chosen  to  voice  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  London 
Nonconformists  to  his  Majesty,  and  throughout  this  period 
he  was  in  fairly  close  contact  with  statesmen  like  the  Earls 
of  Anglesea  and  Orrery.  He  also  stood  before  princes  in  his 
day.  In  1674  the  Duke  of  York  sent  for  him  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  whilst  Charles  had 
private  audiences  with  him  in  London,  and  once  gave  him  a 
thousand  guineas  for  distribution  among  the  poor  after  the 
London  fire. 

Meantime  the  Roman  controversy  assumed  fresh  forms  of 
menace  to  the  Church  and  State.  The  milk-white  hind  was 
displaying  some  curiously  venomous  traits  in  her  disposition. 
Maddened  partly  by  their  persistent  ill-treatment,  the 
Romanists  in  England  were  turning  to  some  political  design, 
which  may  be  roughly  detected  under  all  the  hysterical  and 
shameful  exaggerations  of  the  later  Popish  plot.  As  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  pervert,  English  feeling  rose  in  a  panic 
at  the  thought  of  the  crown  falling  to  a  Romanist,  and  that 
swarthy  rake  and  traitor  Charles  was  shrewdly  suspected  of 
toying  with  a  plot  to  reintroduce  Tudor  absolutism  on  the 
basis  of  Romanism,  by  making  England  an  appanage  of 
France.     This  dread  of  Popery  felt  by  the  nation  explains 
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most  of  its  vagaries  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  helps  to  explain  both  the  persecution  and  the 
compulsory  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters  ;  sometimes 
the  Episcopal  Church  saw  in  the  latter  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  organisation  which  in  their  mind  was  the  one  firm 
dyke  against  the  Roman  sea,  and  sometimes  (though  less 
frequently)  the  sense  of  a  common  peril  drove  Anglican  and 
Puritan  together  in  a  loose  league  against  the  common  foe. 
It  helps  also  to  explain  the  rise  of  popular  suspicion  which 
finally  flashed  out  in  1678,  and  for  which  Charles  must  be 
held  ultimately  responsible.  As  Dr.  Osmund  Airy  puts  it, 
the  king  mishandled  the  people.  **  By  surrender  to  the  Par- 
hament  during  the  session,  and  evasion  of  his  surrender 
during  recess ;  by  acceding  to  savage  laws  against  the 
Catholics,  while  he  welcomed  them  at  Whitehall  and  gave 
them  commissions  in  his  regiments  ;  by  his  alternate  alliances, 
first  with  the  Protestant  Republic  against  the  aggression  of 
Catholic  France,  and  then  with  France  against  the  Republic  ; 
by  his  Popish  mistresses,  his  Popish  Queen,  his  Popish  heir — 
himself  nominally  Protestant  king  of  a  Protestant  country 
.  .  .  Charles  had  brought  this  '  sober  nation '  into  a  state  of 
nervous  irritation  in  which  they  were  ready  to  lose  all  self- 
control"  {Charles  II.,  pp.  180  f.,  330  f.). 

In  the  ''  world's  debate  "  which  accompanied  the  French 
controversy  of  1664  f.,  Owen  in  England  was  found  fighting, 
during  1679-1682  especially,  and  even  earlier,  alongside 
Anglicans  like  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  Taylor,  though  he  was 
■sensible  enough  to  see  that  no  mere  learned  refutation  of 
Papal  errors  would  suffice,  and  that  penal  restrictions  were 
quite  a  peevish  defence.  His  contribution  to  the  defence  is 
positive,  not  negative;  religious,  not  ecclesiastical.  "We 
may  cry  Popery,  Popery,  as  we  please,"  but  it  is  unavailing  if 
Protestantism  does  not  mean  a  positive  establishment  of 
personal  religion  in  the  common  people  ;  this,  says  Owen,  is 
the  best  bulwark  of  Christianity  against  error.  He  says  it  in 
his  treatise  on  Apostasy  (1676),  a  mournful  and  indignant 
analysis  of  contemporary  religion  in  the  period  of  reaction 
under  Charles  II.,  which  is  in  reality  an  exposition  of  Heb. 
vi.  4-6,  flung  off  in  the  course  of  his  studies  on  that  epistle. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Later  Writings  and  Theological  Ideas 


**  T  was  helped  by  Owen  on  the  Spirit,"  writes  Boston  at 
I  the  end  of  1728.  ''That  book  of  Owen's  was  laid  to 
J^  my  hand,  for  an  use  I  knew  not  till  I  had  it."  The 
volume  in  question  had  been  in  circulation  for  over 
fifty  years.  It  was  in  1677  and  1678  that  Owen  found 
leisure  to  issue  the  first  two  parts  of  a  monumental  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  designed  as  a  defence  of  that 
doctrine  against  the  indifference  of  the  current  theology 
towards  it,  the  depreciation  of  it  by  the  Socinians,  and  its 
exaggeration  by  the  Quakers  and  mystics,  like  Barclay,  with 
their  "internal  light."  The  book  has  dignity,  coherence, 
and  unity  ;  but  it  lives  by  its  oases  of  devotional  refreshment. 
The  topic  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air  when  Owen  wrote. 
We  know,  for  example,  that,  besides  Goodwin,  John  Howe 
lectured  in  London,  during  1677  and  1678,  upon  the  Person 
and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  one  issue  against 
Quakerism. 

Even  more  abstruse  was  his  contemporary  book  on  The 
Doctrine  of  Justification,  issued  in  1677.  It  is  voluminous 
and  unpersuasive.  Most  of  its  arguments  have  been  super- 
seded, but  there  is  a  notable  spirit  of  conciliatoriness  in  the 
preface.  *'  I  lay  more  weight  on  the  steady  direction  of  one 
soul  in  this  inquiry,  than  on  disappointing  the  objections  of 
twenty  wrangling  or  fiery  disputers."  And  again  :  "  I  have 
somewhat  else  to  do  than  to  cast  away  any  part  of  the  small 
remainder  of  my  life  in  that  kind  of  controversial  writings 
which  good  men  bewail  and  wise  men  deride."  Owen  had 
had  a  plentiful  amount  of  black  language  poured  upon  him 
in  his  day  and  one  libel  by  a  Gloucestershire  rector  he  had 
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formally  to  answer,  in  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
He  had  been  termed  "a  person  of  such  rank  complexion  that 
he  would  have  vy'd  with  Mahomet  himself  both  for  boldness 
and  imposture  "  ;  "  the  dunghill  is  his  only  magazine,  and 
calumny  his  only  weapon,"  said  Parker  once.  This  is  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  detraction  to  which  any 
public  man  is  exposed,  especially  if  at  certain  periods  of  his 
career  he  has  taken  a  resolute  and  unpopular  stand  in  politics 
or  religion.  But,  even  aside  from  this,  Owen  had  been  ever 
a  fighter  in  theology.  As  Joan  of  Arc  had  her  little  battle-axe 
and  crucifix,  so  Owen  had  his  pen  sharpened  for  attack  and 
for  devotion.  On  him,  as  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living 
Calvinists,  there  still  devolved  the  duty  of  defending  that 
creed  against  all  comers,  and  although  he  did  his  work  satis- 
factorily to  those  who  looked  to  him  for  a  vindication  of  their 
belief,  an  inevitable  result  of  it  all  was  to  lend  an  unduly 
polemical  tone  to  his  earlier  writings.  Though  as  things 
went,  Owen  bore  a  fair  and  cleanly  reputation  for  a  contro- 
versialist. Still,  about  this  period  a  healing  temper  is  more 
visible  in  his  language.  "  How  soft  and  peaceable  his  spirit 
was  for  many  of  his  last  years,"  says  Matthew  Sylvester. 
He  was  not  old,  as  age  goes  ;  not  much  more  than  sixty. 
But  he  v^^as  becoming  more  concerned  than  ever  in  the 
positive  grounds  of  agreement  between  English  Christians. 
Owen  was  mellowing.  "  In  what  I  have  to  offer  on  this 
subject,"  he  writes  (and  the  italics  are  his  own),  "  I  shall  not 
in  the  least  depart  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  yea,  I  have  no  design  but  to  declare  and  vindicate 
it,  as  God  shall  enable."  "As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me,  I 
shall  avoid  the  concerning  of  myself  at  present  in  these 
diiferences  [among  learned,  sober,  and  orthodox  persons  as 
to  justification]  ;  for  unto  what  purpose  is  it  to  contend  about 
them,  whilst  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  openly 
opposed  and  rejected  ?  Why  should  we  debate  about  the 
order  and  beautifying  of  the  rooms  in  a  house,  whilst  fire  is 
set  unto  the  whole  ? " 

A  recent  critic  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  has  called 
attention  to  the  poet's  favourite  method  of  rounding  off  a 
piece  of  verse  with  soothing,  reconciling  lines.  Probably 
Arnold  took  this  device  from  the  Hellenic  drama,  where 
often  a  tragedy  sweeps  to  its  close  in  a  quiet  phrase  or  com- 
ment, as  if  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  sheer  pain  and 
•strife  of  what  precedes.    In  this  sense,  Owen's  literary  career 
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resembles  such  a  poem  ;  it  runs  full  and  deep  and  quiet^ 
with  gathered  waters,  towards  the  end. 

For  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains  along- 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long'd-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emeige  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 

It  was  not  that  Owen's  hold  of  principle  or  interest  in  great 
issues  was  relaxed  ;  he  still  engages  warmly  in  the  Romish 
controversy,  and  phmges  into  a  debate  with  Stillingworth 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
reactionary  tendencies  abroad  in  Anglicanism,  as  well  as 
to  elucidate  the  Nonconformist  theory  of  the  Church. 
Yet  even  here,  as  in  his  Union  auiouff  Protestants^  an  irenical 
spirit  dominates  the  argument.  English  religion  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  sea  of  questions,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  spiritual.  None  rowed  up  and  down  in  it  more 
strenuously  than  John  Owen,  but  few  are  less  liable  to  the 
charge  of  having  made  undue  commotion  or  splashed  vain- 
gloriously. 

Nor  was  it  that  his  outward  circumstances  won  him  any- 
halcyon  interval.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  fell  amid 
black,  sorry  times  for  Nonconformists.  After  the  Oxford 
Parliament  of  1681  the  popular  feehng  turned  again.  The 
Stuart  dynasty  was  to  be  England's  blessed  shield  and  glory,, 
and  sharp  measures  were  called  for  against  the  Noncon- 
formists, who  shared  with  the  Roman  Catholics  the  honour 
of  being  the  scapegoats  of  that  age.  ''The  old  valour  and 
swaggerings  of  the  Cavaliers  seemed  to  be  revived  again, '^ 
says  Burnet,  and  "  the  clergy  on  this  occasion  carried  matters 
higher  still.  They  cried  up  the  Duke's  succession,  as  if  a 
Popish  king  had  been  a  special  blessing  of  Providence,  and 
gave  themselves  a  loose  against  Nonconformists  as  if  there 
was  no  other  danger  from  that  quarter."  In  addition  to  the 
permanent  ill-usage  and  vexations  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, the  Puritans  came  under  suspicion  for  the  Rye  House 
Plot.     No  charge  was  too  absurd  to  be  credited,  and  Owen^ 
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who  bad  retired  in  ill-health  to  his  property  at  Ealing,  did 
not  escape  the  blast.  Lord  Wharton,  one  of  his  hearers, 
managed  chivalrously  to  protect  him  at  Woburn  for  a  while, 
and  he  fared  better  in  some  ways  than  many  of  his  brethren. 
But  no  protection  could  ward  off  public  woes  and  private 
griefs.  His  sons  all  died  before  him,  while  in  1676  he  had 
lost  his  wife,  although  shortly  afterwards  (June  21,  1677)  he 
married  the  young,  wealthy  widow  of  Thomas  D'Oyley,  a 
neighbouring  proprietor  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1668  he  had 
inherited  a  legacy  from  a  rich  relative,  Martyn  Owen,  who 
had  been  a  London  brewer,  so  that  with  this  and  his  private 
savings  he  never  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  as  did  most  of  his 
fellow-ministers.  Both  at  Kensington  and  Ealing  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own,  and  kept  a  private  carriage.  But  disease 
was  upon  him,  and  his  closing  years  were  punctuated  by 
paroxysms  of  severe  physical  distress  due  to  asthma  and  the 
stone.  As  he  wrote  in  his  last  volume,  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
experience  as  a  rule  some  increase  of  trouble  as  old  age 
overtakes  them — trouble  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  affairs — 
and  that  at  the  very  time  '^  when  they  look  for  nothing  less, 
but  are  ready  to  say  with  Job,  'We  shall  die  in  our  nest.'  .  .  . 
And  oftentimes  both  persecutions  and  pubHc  dangers  do 
befall  them  at  the  same  season.'^ 

It  was  amid  such  conditions  that  Owen  drew  in  his  thoughts 
to  the  eternal  central  things,  and  penned  his  three  classical 
treatises  on  Chrislologia,  The  Grace  and  Duty  of  being  Spiritu- 
ally  Minded  (1681),  and  Meditations  and  Discourses  on  the 
Glory  of  Christ. 

And  here  we  come  upon  the  saving  and  shining  quality  in 
Owen's  treatises  upon  theology,  viz.,  his  profound  sense  of 
the  place  occupied  by  Christ  in  Christianity,  together  with 
an  intuitive  suspicion  of  all  theories,  ecclesiastical  or  dog- 
matic, which  threatened  to  compromise  the  unique  value  of 
Jesus.  His  exaggerated  opposition  to  the  Arminians  rests 
ultimately  on  a  fear  lest  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
should  be  rendered  less  central  for  the  faith.  His  polemic 
against  the  Socinians,  which  repeatedly  errs  by  defect  or 
excess,  turns  on  the  same  question  of  Christ's  Person  as  the 
one  source  of  revelation  and  redemption.  Even  his  rejection 
of  Episcopacy  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  runs  back,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  to  the 
conviction  that  the  Church  owed  loyalty  to  Christ  alone  as 
her  spiritual  head  and  king.     But  the  full  passion  of  Owen's 
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mind  upon  this  matter  streams  out  as  he  turns  to  develop 
what  may  be  termed  the  personal  and  rehgious  aspect  of 
Christ's  relation  to  the  Christian.  This  is  present  to  him 
from  the  outset,  indeed,  for  the  feeling  of  Christ's  majesty 
and  mystery  gives  proportion  to  his  earlier  works,  and 
occasionally  breaks  up  through  their  stereotyped,  technical 
disquisitions.  But  only  his  closing  volumes  on  the  Spirit  and 
the  Person  of  Christ  do  justice  to  the  awe  and  wonder  which 
he  felt  before  the  glory  of  Jesus.  "  Young  man,"  said  Owen 
once  to  a  religious  inquirer,  '*  in  what  manner  do  you  think 
to  go  to  God?"  "  Through  the  mediator,  sir."  ''That  is 
easily  said,"  replied  the  Puritan,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  another 
thing  to  go  to  God  through  the  mediator  than  many  who 
make  use  of  the  expression  are  aware  of.  I  myself  preached 
Christ  some  years,  when  I  had  but  very  little,  if  any,  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  access  to  God  through  Christ." 
Tlie  personal  revelation  of  this  truth  in  his  own  experience 
perhaps  made  him  all  the  more  eager  and  competent  to 
enforce  it  in  his  writings,  and  many  a  passage  attests  the 
strength  of  his  conviction  on  this  point  of  Christianity.  "  O 
blessed  Jesus,"  he  ejaculates  at  one  point,  ''  how  much  better 
were  it  not  to  be  than  to  be  without  thee — never  to  be  born 
than  not  to  die  in  thee  ! "  And  again  :  "  The  most  super- 
stitious love  to  Christ — that  is,  love  acted  in  ways  tainted 
with  superstition — is  better  than  none  at  all."  "  If  Christ  be 
not  God,  farewell  to  Christianity — as  to  the  mystery,  the 
glory,  the  truth,  the  efficacy  of  it !  Let  a  refined  heathenism 
be  established  in  its  room." 

Such  passages  are  all  the  more  remarkable  and  impressive 
as  they  are  the  expression  of  a  cool,  strong  intellect,  which 
was  not  characterised  by  anything  of  the  feminine,  mystical 
warmth  pervading  men  like  Samuel  Rutherford  or  the  con- 
temporary school  of  French  religionists  like  Frangois  de 
Sales  and  Fenelon.  Owen's  note  is  logical  rather  than 
imaginative.  He  thrills  a  reader  not  by  spontaneous 
emotion,  but  by  a  bare,  honest,  penetrating  sort  of  urgency. 
Even  in  his  conception  of  Jesus  it  is  not,  as  with  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  romantic  historical  aspect  which  captures  him, 
much  less  anything  of  the  contemporary  quietistic  spirit,  but 
the  massive  sense  of  Christ  in  His  place  and  Person  as  the 
centre  of  God's  redeeming  work  for  man  and  in  man.  It  is 
Christ  the  redeemer  of  God's  elect,  not  Christ  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  soul  or  Church,  who  appeals  to  Owen.    "  The  sense  of 
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our  substantial  union  as  men  with  Christ,  and  of  this  union 
with  the  Father,  sometimes  comes  to  one  with  overpowering 
conviction,  not  of  dehght  such  as  a  Santa  Theresa  or  Fenelon 
may  have  felt,  but  of  its  stern,  hard,  scientific  reality."  Few 
sentences  happen  to  do  so  much  justice  to  Owen's  view  of 
Christ  as  this  from  a  letter  of  Maurice  to  R.  H.  Hutton, 
except  that  the  gusts  of  fervour  which  start  up  in  the  Puritan's 
pages  are  comparatively  infrequent,  not  through  any  uncordial 
or  rigid  temperament,  as  in  the  case  of  Maurice,  but  through 
the  severe  control  exercised  by  reasoning  or  intellectualism 
over  Owen's  religious  tenets.  He  is  not  so  much  thrilled  into 
rapture  as  awed  into  a  devout,  glad  reverence  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  exalted  Christ.  When  he  holds  by  that, 
he  is  strong  and  convincing  as  a  religious  writer.  Where  his 
weakness  creeps  in,  is  through  the  tendency  to  make  faith  an 
intellectual  assent  or  a  mental  grasp  of  religious  truth — a 
tendency  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  but  against  which  he 
did  not  always  strive  successfully.  Yet  even  in  his  more 
scholastic  moods,  it  is  still  the  authority  of  Christ  which 
forms  for  Owen  the  axis  of  man's  relationship  to  God. 

On  the  scroll  over  an  engraving  of  Owen,  done  from  a 
portrait  taken  during  his  hfetime,  these  words  have  been 
inscribed  :  Qnaeramus  superna.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
motto  for  his  mind  and  career,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  full 
Pauline  context.  Owen  sought  the  things  that  are  above,  but 
the  spiritual  world  on  which  he  set  his  mind  was  intelligible 
and  impressive  through  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  was  not 
lofty  conceptions  or  ideal  aspirations  or  moral  enterprise 
that  captivated  either  Owen  or  Paul  before  him.  To  seek  the 
things  that  are  above  would  scarcely,  by  itself,  have  differenti- 
ated the  great  Puritan  from  men  like  Whichcote  or  the  other 
Cambridge  Platonists,  any  more  than  it  would  have  distin- 
guished Wesley  from  Bishop  Butler,  or — for  the  matter  of 
that — St.  Paul  from  Seneca  and  Epictetus.  Owen's  distinctive 
note  comes  in  here — where  Christ  is,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  ;  the  spiritual  world  to  him  represented  not  the  hard, 
cold  heights  of  a  moral  order,  not  even  Alpine  virtues,  nor 
some  vague,  ethereal  mysticism,  but  a  vital,  personal  tie  to 
the  risen  and  reigning  Christ,  and  it  was  under  the  spell  and 
impulse  of  this  devotion  to  Christ  that  Owen  did  nearly  all 
his  most  permanent,  if  not  his  most  characteristic,  work  in 
theology. 

An  instinct  or  intuition  of  this  kind  is  far  more  than  aa 
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idiosyncrasy  or  the  transient  exaltation  of  highly  charged 
feeling.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  and  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  the  repugnance  felt  by  evangelical  religion  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Church  for- terms  like  "  morality/^ 
"  virtue/'  and  the  like,  a  repugnance  oftien  expressed  by  men 
of  hardy  intellect  and  sane  emotions.  But,  unguarded  and 
extravagant  as  such  expressions  have  occasionally  been 
(though  Owen's  language  is  very  studiously  wise),  a  sound 
instinct  prompted  the  suspicion. 

What  signifies  their  barren  shine 
Of  moral  powers  and  reason  ? 

Ideal  is  no  more  an  adequate  term  for  what  Christ  is  to  the 
Christian  than  is  virtue  a  description  of  our  attitude  towards 
Him.  And  in  a  survey  of  Owen's  writings  one  feels  more  and 
more  that  one  of  his  vital  merits  is  the  insistence  with  which 
he  is  ever  recalling  his  readers  to  the  proper  proportion  and 
order  of  things.  Christ  is  at  once  the  standard  and  source  of 
faith  in  Owen's  system  of  theology,  and  the  regnant  con- 
sciousness of  this  still  lends  some  point  and  freshness  to 
many  of  his  long,  languid  pages.  Let  iis  run  .  .  .  looking 
away  to  J^esiis,  is  the  reiterated  principle  of  Owen's  ethic.  It 
forms  perhaps  the  feature  which  invests  him  with  a  direct 
message  for  our  own  day.  In  this  "  scientific  "  age,  when 
the  first  condition  of  accurate  work  in  any  department  is  to 
weigh  all  the  facts  and  assign  to  them  their  relative  import- 
tance,  it  gives  one  pause  to  find  religious  treatises  of 
considerable  size  and  value  appearing,  in  which  the  origin 
and  varieties  of  saintliness  and  religious  experience  are 
elaborately  discussed,  or  in  which  demi-semi-philosophic 
arguments  are  advanced  against  or  for  the  Christian  religion, 
often  without  the  least  reference  to  what  is  the  norm  and 
source  of  that  religion,  viz.,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  paramount  factor  is  in  its  wrong  place,  if  it  is  mentioned 
at  all,  and  httle  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  justice  to  that 
personal  life  which  is  the  centre  of  Christianity,  the  normal 
and  dynamic  type  of  our  religion.  Owen  has  his  own  faults 
as  a  theologian  ;  some  of  them  are  egregious,  and  most  of 
them  are  obvious.  But  however  uncouth,  opaque,  and  sterile 
his  expressions  and  definitions  may  be  now  and  then,  his 
gaze  is  never  deflected  from  the  unique  and  essential 
vocation  of  Christ.     Owen   generally   makes   one  feel  that 
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when  Christ  is  despised  and  rejected,  the  despising  comes  first 
in  the  order  of  experience.  Outward  rejection  is  preceded, 
on  his  view  of  things,  by  an  inner  repudiation  of  Christ,  a 
repudiation  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  quiet  tlieory  no 
less  than  of  a  disinchnation  to  admit  the  moral  control  of 
Jesus.  For  Christ  is  despised  whenever  the  sense  of  human 
debt  to  Him  is  slackened,  or  when  He  is  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  is  but  a  brilliant  and  primitive  illustration  of 
the  religion  which  bears  His  Name.  The  most  satisfying  parts 
of  Owen's  theology  will  always  be,  not  his  weariful  theories- 
of  Christ's  two  natures  or  of  the  atonement,  but  the  under- 
lying conviction  that  there  must  be  and  there  is  an  atonement,, 
define  it  as  you  may,  that  Christ  mediates  our  relationship  to 
God,  and  that  the  things  above  will  remain  comparatively 
inaccessible  and  unimpressive  for  the  average  conscience  till 
we  learn  with  Paul  to  add  :  Where  Christ  is,  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Owen  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on  Christology 
who  have  the  rare  power  of  making  their  readers  feel  that 
Christ  is  their  great  contemporary,  and  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  this  partially  compensates  for  that  indubitable  lack 
of  any  historical  feeling  for  the  Jesus  of  GaUlee,  which  leads 
him,  even  in  writing  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  than  in  the 
human  experience  of  our  Lord. 

Such  were  the  chief  topics  that  engrossed  John  Owen  in  his 
latter  years.  In  a  letter  dictated  on  the  day  before  his  death 
(1683)  he  evinces  at  the  same  time  that  line  sense  of  public 
duty  which  blended,  as  the  brave,  dying  prayers  of  men  like 
Laud  and  Hampden  show,  with  the  genuine  piety  of  the 
greater  Puritans  and  their  opponents.  It  was  observed  by 
those  who  attended  Oliver  Cromwell  at  his  end,  that  "apubUc 
spirit  to  God's  cause  did  breathe  in  him — as  in  his  lifetime, 
so  now  to  his  very  last."  His  last  prayer,  as  given  by  Carlyle, 
bears  this  out,  and  among  his  final  ejaculations  we  find  this- 
cry  :  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live  to  be  farther  serviceable  to 
God  and  his  people  ;  but  my  work  is  done.  Yet  God  will  be 
with  his  people."  John  Owen  shared  the  temper  of  his 
former  friend  and  leader.  ''  I  am  leaving  the  ship  of  the 
Church  in  a  storm  ;  but  whilst  the  great  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss 
of  a  poor  under-rower  will  be  inconsiderable." 

Able  to  trust  his  Church  to  God,  he  had  also  faith  enough 
to  trust  himself.  On  the  morning  of  his  death,  when  a  friend 
called  to  tell  him  that  his  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ 
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!iad  begun  to  pass  through  the  press,  the  old  man  exclaimed  : 
**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  the  long-wished-for  day  is  come 
at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that  glory  in  another  manner  than 
I  have  ever  done,  or  was  capable  of  doing,  in  this  world."  It 
was  August  24th,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartholomew's  mas- 
sacre, and  ere  night  fell,  he  was  dead.  Twenty-one  years 
previously  Owen  had  joined  the  company  of  heroic  ministers 
who  on  that  day  had  given  up  houses  and  lands  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  now,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  prematurely 
worn  out  by  toil  and  pain,  he  went  to  receive  that  part  of  the 
reward  which  cannot  be  handed  over  upon  this  side  of  the 
grave.  A  few  moments  before  the  end,  he  turned  to  say  : 
"  I  am  going  to  Him  whom  my  soul  has  loved,  or  ratlier  who 
lias  loved  me  with  an  everlasting  love — which  is  the  whole 
ground  of  all  my  consolation.  The  passage  is  very  irksome 
and  wearisome."  But  Owen  was  near  the  end  of  the  passage. 
After  its  bright  speed  of  vigorous  service,  and  its  long  course 
of  strain  and  fret  amid  the  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  Restoration 
period,  his  life  streamed  out  at  last,  resistless  and  unresisting, 
to  where 

His  luminous  home  of  waters   opens,   bright 
And  tranquil. 

For  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  there  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling ;  there  the  weary  be  at  rest. 
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